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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Soviet  efforts  to  gain  influence  in  the  Third  World  are 
a  major  threat  to  U.S,  security  interests,  Moscow  has  spread  its 
power  into  South  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  in  recent 
years.  Eut  the  USSR  also  suffers  from  major  weaknesses  in  ob¬ 
taining  and  maintaining  footholds.  This  study  considers  Soviet 
techniques  and  the  causes  of  specific  successes  and  failures. 

The  strongest  tool  in  the  Soviet  arsenal  is  the  ability  to 
quickly  and  decisively  concentrate  large  amounts  of  aid  and  at¬ 
tention  on  a  few  countries.  During  critical  power  struggles, 
this  is  a  potent  weapon.  The  Soviets  use  increasingly  improved 
techniques  for  keeping  Third  World  client  governments  in  power — 
through  military,  security,  and  intelligence  aid.  The  ideological 
appeal  of  Soviet  Communism  in  the  Third  World  is  strictly  limited. 

There  are,  however,  particular  weaknesses  which  counteract 
these  advantages  and  occasionally  undermine  seeming  Russian  suc¬ 
cesses,  Beyond  the  initial  stages  of  economic  growth,  Soviet 
technology,  economic  resources,  and  willingness  to  provide  help 
are  inadequate  for  developing  countries,  Western  material  is 
clearly  superior,  Soviet  military  assistance,  except  for  a 
relatively  few  countries,  is  aimed  at  keeping  them  dependent  and, 
may  produce  considerable  friction  between  the  two  parties.  Soviet 
prospects  are  often  tied  to  a  narrow  group  of  leaders  which  may 
be  overthrown  or  may  itself  change  course.  Regimes  in  the  Third 
world  tend  to  suspect  that  Soviet  aid  may  provide  leverage  to 
control  or  replace  them. 
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Like  the  United  States,  Moscow  often  finds  that  large  amounts 
of  aid  buys  remarkably  little  influence.  USSR-Egypt  relations 
faltered  on  account  of  Cairo's  mistrust  and  resentment  of  limited 
Soviet  assistance.  Libya  uses  Moscow  as  a  military  supplier  and 
provides  certain  services  but  the  maverick  nature  of  Libyan 
leadership  makes  that  country  hard  to  manipulate.  Generally 
speaking,  African  leaders  are  aware  of  Moscow's  meager  record  of 
material  support  and  their  low  priority  in  Soviet  policy,  except 
for  Angola  and  Ethiopia.  Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  Union  has  gained 
ground  and  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  West  to  underate  its 
gains . 

The  most  important  development  is  expanded  military  might  and 
the  creation  of  a  chain  of  military  bases  for  projecting  pov’er 
overseas.  Minimal  strings  and  advantageous  deals  make  Soviet 
arms  offers  tempting  to  Third  World  countries. 

Cuban  and  East  German  surrogates  facilitate  the  penetration 
of  Third  World  countries.  Even  merely  normal  diplomatic  relations, 
as  in  the  case  of  Kuwait,  allows  intelligence  gathering  and  a 
listening  post  for  the  Persian  Gulf  which  can  be  turned  into  a 
basis  of  operations.  Iraq  is  a  case  of  Soviet  failure — mutual 
suspicions  and  hostility  mounting  behind  a  facade  of  superficially 
good  bilateral  relations — inadequate  military  assistance,  Soviet 
failure  as  an  ally  in  a  crisis,  backward  technology,  subversion 
by  the  local  Communist  Party,  and  Soviet  advances  in  Afghanistan 
all  contributed  to  this  process. 
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In  Iran  and  Turkey  there  is  suspicion  of  the  powerful  north¬ 
ern  neighbor.  Intimidation  and  encouragement  of  opposition 
forces  are  combined  with  some  carrots.  But  Moscow's  present  main 
objective  is  to  cause  dissension  between  these  countries  and  the 
West  rather  than  bringing  them  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 

The  Russians  have  their  domestic  "Third  World"  in  the  form 
of  the  16.4%  of  the  Soviet  population  that  is  Moslem.  It  is  of 
some  propagandistic  use  in  the  Islamic  world  but  also  a  potential 
cause  of  domestic  unrest.  The  Soviet  imperial  thrust  does  not 
proceed  according  to  a  detailed  masterplan  but  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  opportunities  as  they  arise. 

This  study  combines  an  overview  of  Soviet  capabilities  and 
intentions  with  a  detailed  consideration  of  Moscow's  problems  and 
prospects  in  specific  Third  World  states  and  the  instriimients 
used  to  achieve  its  aims. 
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"When  Sekou  Toure  was  young  amd  Nasser 
and  Nkrumah  were  alive  many  knowledgeable 
people  lost  their  heads  and  cried 
'wolf.'  There  was  no  solid  empirical 
justification  for  calling  these  people  or 
their  states  Communist.  Therefore  today 
many  knowledgeable  people  refuse  to  cry 
'wolf  when  the  wolf  stands  in  plain 
undoubted  view," 

Peter  Wiles,  1982 

The  present  study  proceeds  from  the  assumption  that  most  of 
the  military  and  political  conflict  in  the  years  to  come  will 
take  place  in  the  so  called  Third  World.  It  addresses  itself  to 
the  following  questions: 

How  aggressive  a  policy  is  the  Soviet  leadership  likely  to 
follow  in  the  Third  World? 

How  much  priority  will  be  given  to  Third  World  in  Soviet 
strategic  planning? 

Above  all,  what  are  the  Soviet  instrumentalities  to  "make 
friends  and  influence  people"  in  the  Third  World? 

What  factors  are  likely  to  enhance,  which  may  obstruct 
Soviet  progress  in  these  countries? 

The  term  "Third  World"  is  here  used,  with  great  hesitation, 
as  a  very  imperfect  abbreviation.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
term  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  For  there  is  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  "Third  World"  countries  as  far  as 
economic  development,  social  structure,  and  political  orientation 
are  concerned.  In  short,  the  "Third  World"  is  as  much  fiction  as 
fact  and  its  members  have  seldom  cooperated  on  major  issues.  The 
Soviet  Union,  with  all  its  efforts  to  woo  Third  World  countries, 
has  never  accepted  the  concept  of  a  Third  World  bloc. 


The  present  investigation  does  not  deal  with  the  Far  East, 
the  Western  hemisphere  and  South  Africa  but  concentrates  on  the 
"non-aligned"  countries  (another  unfortunate  abbreviation) 
between  Bangladesh  cuid  Morocco,  as  well  as  West  and  East  Africa, 
i.e,,  the  "Third  World  Heartland". 

Since  World  War  Two  both  Soviet  expectations  concerning  the 
Third  World  and  Western  appraisal  of  Soviet  intentions  have  been 
subject  to  frequent  and  far  reaching  changes,  summarized  however 
briefly  in  the  following. 

1.  In  the  immediate  post-war  period,  from  roughly  1946  to 
1954,  Western  capitals  generally  believed  that  Soviet  interest 
and  activity  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  were  strictly 
limited.  Once  the  Soviet  Union  had  withdrawn  from  Iran  (1946,) 
not  followed  up  its  threats  against  Turkey,  and  not  pursued  its 
claims  for  colonial  acquisitions  in  the  Mediterranean 
(Tripolitania)  the  consensus  was  that  Russia  had  no  intention  of 
playing  an  active  role  in  these  parts. ^ 

2.  Change  set  in  around  1954.  Following  Stalin's  death, 
Soviet  foreign  policy  became  more  flexible,  less  dogmatic,  more 
willing  to  create  opportunities  in  the  Third  World  and  to  exploit 
them.  AS  a  leading  Soviet  writer  wrote,  "the  stormy  breakup  of 
the  colonial  system  emd  the  anti-capitalist  rhetoric  of  many 
leaders  of  the  national  liberation  movement  created  the  illusion 
that  in  a  very  short  period  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
former  colonies  would  go  over,  if  not  to  be  socialist,  then  to 
the  non-capitalist  road  of  development."  This  was  the  era  of 
Nehru  and  Sukarno,  of  Nasser,  Ben  Bella,  Nkrumah,  Modibo  Keita  — 
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a  new  breed  of  "progressive  leaders,"  the  heyday  of  the  new 
nonaligned  movement,  and  the  vintage  sloganism  of  Bandung.  Third 
World  countries  were  expected  to  become  gradually  more  and  more 
hostile  to  the  West,  and  turn  into  natural  allies  of  the  Soviet 
anion. 

3.  Soviet  disenchantment  set  in  after  a  decade  of  such 
expectations.  The  "progressive"  leaders  disappeared,  those  who 
followed  them  were,  on  the  whole,  less  desirable  from  a  Soviet 
point  of  view.  They  were  less  willing  to  permit  Soviet  licensed 
infiltration;  in  many  places  Communism  and  the  other  "progressive 
forces"  were  suppressed  altogether.  Soviet  Communists  began  to 
admit  they  had  underrated  the  power  of  religion  and  nationalism, 
that  the  ideology  of  even  the  progressive  Third  World  regimes  was 
"slipshod,"  their  links  with  the  masses  frequently  non-existent, 
that  "vanguard  parties  of  socialist  orientation"  had  not  been 
created,  that  habits  of  systematic  work  had  not  been  inculcated 
in  most  Asian  and  African  countries,  and  that  fine  speeches  would 
not  suffice.  In  short,  it  was  realized  in  Moscow  (firstly)  that 
even  the  most  friendly  Third  World  regimes  were  not  altogether 
reliable  and  that  (secondly)  while  the  Soviet  Union  had  become 
heavily  involved,  it  was  by  no  means  in  full  control  of  the 
conduct  of  affairs. 

4.  Since  the  mid-1960s,  Soviet  assessments  of  prospects  in 
the  Third  World  have  been  on  the  whole  more  realistic.  It  was 
accepted  that  for  the  time  being  nationalism  (with  a  strong 
religious  admixture,)  would  be  the  prevailing  force;  that  while 
this  force  was  to  a  larger  or  smaller  degree  anti-Western  in 
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inspiration,  it  was  suspicious  of  all  outsiders,  that  even  the 
so-called  progressive  regimes  in  the  Third  World  would  be  headed 
by  military  men  motivated  less  by  patriotism  —  let  alone 
socialism  —  (to  quote  a  Soviet  author,)  than  by  a  purely  career- 
inspired  desire  to  seize  power."  But  the  disenchantment  and  the 
recognition  that  the  optimism  of  the  early  1960 's  with  regard  to 
swift  Soviet  progress  in  the  Third  World  had  been  premature,  led 
by  no  means  to  resignation.  On  the  contrary,  realization  that 
the  Asian  and  African  situations  were  more  "slozhnii" 

(complicated  —  a  favoiitc  term  in  the  Soviet  political 
dictionary,)  led  to  a  redoubling  of  efforts. 

5.  Western  assessments  of  Soviet  intentions  over  the  last 
three  decades  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  have  been 
uneven.  Relatively  few  observers  have  had  expertise  in  both 
Soviet  foreign  policy  and  Third  World  affairs.  Moreover,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  both  Soviet  isolationism  and 
expansionism,  to  overrate  both  Soviet  advances  and  setbacks. 

Thus,  to  give  but  one  excunple,  an  influential  school  of  Western 
observers  argued  during  the  late  1970s  that  the  Soviet  record  in 
the  Third  World  was  negative,  that  it  had  made  progress  in  some 
countries  but  suffered  defeat  in  others  (some  you  win,  some  you 
lose,")  and  that  since  Asian  and  African  nationalism  was 
obviously  so  passionate  that  the  West  had  not  really  much  to  fear 
of  Soviet  advance. 

Seen  in  a  short  term  perspective  of  five  to  ten  years,  it  is 
indeed  true  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  succeeded  in  all  places 
in  which  it  tried  to  gain  a  foothold.  The  most  obvious  examples 


are  post-Nasser ist  Egypt,  Indonesia  after  Sukarno,  and  Somalia. 
Seen  In  a  perspective  of  thirty  years.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  considerable  progress  In  the  Third  World. 

In  1952,  China  and  North  Korea  were  Its  only  allies.  In  1982, 
Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  Nicaragua,  and  Grenada  In  the  Western 
hemisphere,  as  well  as  Angola,  Benin,  the  PLO,  Mozambique, 
Ethiopia,  South  lemen,  and  Congo-Brazzavllle,  have  to  be  Included 
In  the  list  as  well  as  the  "socialist  oriented"  (to  use  the 
official  Soviet  term,)  Guyana,  Algeria,  Libya,  Syria,  Zimbabwe, 
Madagascar,  Burundi,  Guinea-Bissau,  and  some  others.  While  some 
of  these  countries  may  turn  away  from  the  Soviet  Union,  It  Is 
likely  that  elsewhere  the  Soviet  Union  will  find  new  clients  or 
allies.  A  good  yardstick  for  the  growth  of  Soviet  Influence  Is 
the  development  of  the  non-aligned  movement  which,  at  the  time  of 
its  foundation,  was  genuinely  uncommitted  and  made  non-adherence 
to  blocs  the  cornerstone  of  its  policies.  Since  then,  this 
"traditional  non-alignment"  has  been  put  into  question.  Thus  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  did  gain  influence  can  only  be  denied 
on  the  basis  of  a  short  term  (and  short  sighted,)  perspective. 
Furthermore,  the  Idea  that  nationalism  and  religion  are  an  a 
priori  "bulwark"  against  Soviet  progress  is,  at  best,  a  gross 
overstatement.  As  Brezhnev  stated  on  the  26th  Congre*^s  of  the 
CPSU  (February  1981,)  —  Islamic  slogans  are,  so  to  speak, 
neutral,  the  decisive  point  is  what  kind  of  long  term  political 
aims  are  pursued  by  those  voicing  them."  The  same  applies  to 
nationalism:  nationalism  per  s.e  is  not  an  obstacle  to  Soviet 
designs.  Few  observers  will  doubt  the  national  motivation  of  the 


Soviet  leadership,  not  to  mention  the  Chinese,  the  Yugoslav,  and 
others.  A  confluence  of  nationalism  auid  Communism  (or  pro- 
Sovietism,)  is  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  not  only  in  the  Third 
World. 

Having  overrated  Soviet  lack  of  success  in  the  Third  World 
for  at  least  a  decade  something  akin  to  "a  revolution  of 
perceptions"  took  place  in  the  West  following  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  This  was  seen  by  many  as  a  sudden  turning  point 
initiating  a  new  wave  of  expansionism.  In  actual  fact,  the 
occupation  of  Afghanistan  was  not  a  turning  point,  it  only  came 
as  a  shock  to  Western  analysts  who  had  assumed  that  the  Soviet 
system  had  become  status  quo,  increasingly  moderate.  Nor  was  it 
at  all  certain  that  the  Afghanistan  precedent  was  pointing  to 
further  military  expansionism  in  the  near  future,  caused  either 
by  Soviet  revolutionary  ideology,  or  imperialist  tradition  or  the 
innate  imperialist  thrust  of  large  organizations  to  eliminate  all 
outside  disturbances. 2 

Direct  military  expansion  is  not  in  principle  excluded  but 
it  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Soviet  Union  only  if  its  leaders  are 
convinced  the  balance  of  power  has  shifted  decisively  in  its 
favor.  In  other  words,  such  military  intervention  will  be 
initiated  only  if  the  Politburo  feels  certain  that  no  risk  of 
escalation  into  a  general  military  conflict  is  involved,  and  that 
furthermore  it  will  have  no  lasting  negative  consequences  on  the 
attitude  of  Third  World  countries  towards  the  Soviet  Union. 


Communist  Parties 


For  several  decades  after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  most  of 
the  hopes  of  the  Soviet  Union  rested  on  the  assumption  that 
strong  proletarian  parties  would  emerge  within  a  few  years  all 
over  the  globe.  Failing  this,  the  revolution  in  the  East  was 
expected  to  come  as  the  result  of  agrarian  uprisings  and 
revolutionary  nationalist  anti-imperialist  movements.  These 
assumptions  were  not  exactly  wrong.  Even  if  there  was  no  working 
class,  there  was  a  strong  revolutionary  potential  in  the  East  as 
developments  in  China,  and  elsewhere,  were  to  show,  what  Soviet 
leaders  did  not  anticipate  was  the  unwillingness  of  many 
Communist  parties,  especially  those  in  power,  to  adopt  the  Soviet 
model. 

If  Soviet  leaders  could  chose  today  between  a  non-Communist, 
and  a  CcT.r.'-r.ist  China  as  a  neighbor,  there  is  little  doubt  which, 
in  the  light  of  many  years'  experience,  they  would  prefer.  In 
brief.  Communism  is  no  longer  a  synonym  for  pro-Sovietism,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand  is  non-Communism  a  hindrance  for  close  co¬ 
operation  between  the  country  in  question  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  existence  of  Communist  parties  in  the  Third  World  gives  the 
Soviet  Union  certain  advantages,  but  it  also  creates  major 
problems.  This  is  true  both  with  regard  to  Communist  parties  in 
power,  and  those  which  are  not. 

But,  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  wash  its  hands  of  world 
Communism,  which,  with  all  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen,  is 
still  a  source  of  strength  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  many 
respects.  Dissociating  itself  from  Communist  parties  would 


undermine  the  legitimacy  of  the  Soviet  claim  to  be  leader  of  the 
Communist  bloc. 

Not  counting  the  Far  East  and  Latin  America,  there  are  today 
non-ruling  Communist  parties  in  India,  Israel,  Syria,  Lebanon, 
Morocco,  Sri  Lanka,  Reunion  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Turkey.  To  these, 
one  should  add  minor  Communist  groups  in  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Egypt, 
Nigeria,  Jordan,  Senegal,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  Nepal  and  perhaps 
a  few  others.  All  these  parties  are  pro-Soviet;  they  are  legal 
(or  semi-legal,)  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Egypt,  Turkey, 
Algeria,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Senegal,  Nigeria,  and  Pakistan.  However, 
even  the  legal  or  semi-legal  parties  have  to  move  carefully  so  as 
not  to  arouse  suspicion. 

The  existence  of  a  "Russian"  party  in  so  many  countries  (and 
the  absence  of  an  "American"  party,)  is  not,  in  most  cases,  an 
unmixed  blessing  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view.  It  does  create 
opportunities  for  infiltration  and  gaining  influence.  But  it 
also  means  that  since  all  Third  World  countries  are  intensely 
nationalist,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  great  deal  of  suspicion  vis- 
a-vis  parties  whose  loyalty  is,  at  least  in  part,  towards  an 
outside  power  (however  friendly  and  progressive) .  Some  of  this 
suspicion  will  be  transferred  towards  the  Soviet  Union,  even  if 
no  internal  help  is  extended  by  the  CPSU  to  the  local  Communist 
party.  In  other  words,  the  local  Communist  parties  are  likely  to 
be  a  stumbling  block  in  inter-state  relations.  It  means  that  the 
Soviet  Union  may  frequently  have  to  chose  between  support  (even 
if  only  rhetoric,)  for  the  Communist  party  and  friendship  with  a 
regime  which  wants  to  combine  collaboration  with  the  Soviet  Union 


with  the  repression  of  Coimnunism  at  home.  This  dilemma  has  faced 
the  Soviet  leaders  almost  from  the  beginning  —  Turkey  in 
1919/20. 

To  reduce  the  risk,  the  Soviet  leadership  at  one  stage 
(1964,)  even  recomnended  to  Third  World  Communist  parties, 
particularly  in  the  Middle  East,  that  they  dissolve  voluntarily 
and  join  the  "progressive”  official  state  parties.  Several 
parties  temporarily  obeyed;  others  (such  as  Sudan  amd  Syria,) 
refused  to  do  so. 

The  existence  of  Communist  parties,  given  Soviet  claims  to 
leadership  of  the  bloc,  also  means  that  it  may  have  to  take  sides 
in  conflicts  between  Communist  parties  which  have  become 
increasingly  frequent  during  the  last  two  decades.  This  is 
usually  impossible  without  offending  at  least  one  of  the 
parties.  Communist  parties,  or  "front  organizations,"  in  Third 
World  countries  may  still  be  of  interest  to  the  Soviet  Union  if 
they  are  well  established  and  have  a  chance  to  come  to  power  in 
the  forseeable  future,  or  at  least  to  share  power.  The  Iranian 
Tudeh  party  may  serve  as  an  example,  but  there  are  only  a  few 
parties  in  this  category.  Elsewhere,  the  Communist  party  may 
take  over  a  "national  liberation"  movement  or  there  may  be  a 
merger  between  the  two,  which  is  what  happened  in  Cuba.  But  this 
is  unlikely  to  happen  in  many  other  places. 

The  Cuban  constellation  was  in  some  respects  unique. 
Furthermore,  Communist  parties  are  no  longer  the  well 
disciplined,  conspirative,  monolithic  organizations  they  used  to 
be  in  a  past  age.  Frequently,  they  are  rent  by  internal 
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divisions.  If,  however,  there  should  be  further  Cubes,  they  are 
likely  to  occur  in  Latin  America,  partly  in  view  of  the 
sympathetic  (or  at  least  tolerant,)  attitude  of  sections  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  partly  because  of  geopolitical  reasons  —  the 
relative  proximity  to  the  tJ.S.  and  the  distance  from  the  Soviet 
Union  —  Latin  American  "progressives"  will  not  feel  threatened 
by  Soviet  policies.  Lastly,  there  is  the  possibility,  although 
distant,  that  a  pro-Soviet  regime  will  come  to  power  in  a  Third 
World  country  democratically,  as  the  result  of  an  electoral 
victory.  Thus,  a  "progressive"  party  (the  MMM,)  came  to  power  in 
Mauritius  in  1982,  but  while  it  is  left  wing  and  neutralist,  it 
is  neither  Marxist,  nor  (as  yet)  a  Soviet  client. 

This  leads  to  the  question  of  how  to  define,  and  to 
differentiate  in  this  age  of  Communist  polycentrism  between 
Communist,  pro-Comraunist,  progressive  parties.  According  to 
current  Communist  parties,  working  class  (in  theory,  if  not 
always  in  practice,)  Marxist-Leninist  and  democratic 
centralist  —  i.e.,  subject  to  unquestioning  discipline.  Lower 
downinthescalearetherevolutionary-democraticparties — 
anti-Western  in  outlook,  but  not  "class  parties,"  not  subscribing 
to  all  the  basic  tenets  of  Marxism-Leninism  (for  instance, 
concerning  the  class  struggle  and  the  role  of  religion,) 
frequently  "dominated  by  petty  bourgeois  elements." 

Some  of  these  revolutionary  democratic  parties  are 
"vanguard"  parties,  which  is  to  say  that  they  have  moved  closer 
to  the  Soviet  pattern  than  others.  However,  in  the  final 
analysis,  these  are  academic  distinctions  of  limited 
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Consequence.  What  ultimately  matters  in  Soviet  eyes  Is  not 
whether  the  party  in  question  subscribes  to  dialectical 
materialism  or  whether  its  leaders  are  of  proletarian,  petty 
bourgeois,  or  even  bourgeois  origin  but  whether  it  supports  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  it  does,  so  all  other  sins  are  forgiven. 

As  leader  of  the  Communist  bloc,  the  Kremlin  has  to  support 
local  Communist  parties  to  emphasize  the  central  importance  of 
Marxism-Leninism  and  of  a  progressive,  avant  garde  party  as  a 
condition  sine  qua  non  on  the  road  to  Socialism.  "No  other  class 
can  replace  the  working  class  in  that  historic  function." 
(Ulyanovski) .  This  sounds  very  radical  and  dogmatic,  but  it 
actually  leads  to  "revisionist"  conclusions.  For  since  a  strong 
working  class  does  not  exist  yet,  the  Soviet  authors  inevitably 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  revolutionary  process  in  the  Third 
World  should  not  be  measured  in  months  and  years,  but  will 
continue  for  several  decades.  And  it  sometimes  appears  as  if  the 
Soviet  leaders  are  by  no  means  in  a  hurry,  provided  only  that 
they  can  get  maximum  assistance  from  their,  as  yet  imperfect, 
allies. 

Dealing  with  "revolutionary  democratic"  or  "socialist 
oriented"  parties,  or  simply  national  liberation  movements 
gravitating  towards  the  Soviet  Union  has  many  advantages:  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  their  ideology  or 
their  political  practice.  These  groups  have  no  right  to  expect 
help  from  Moscow  automatically.  At  the  seune  time,  there  is  much 
room  for  pragmatic  co-operation.  For  this  reason,  the 
ideological  discussions  about  the  non-capitalist  road  of 
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development  characteristic  of  "state  of  national  democracy,”  or 
similar  such  debates  are  not  terribly  significant.^ 

What  are  the  political  prospects  of  the  Third  World 
Communist  parties  in  the  year  to  come?  By  and  large,  their 
chances  seem  dimmer  now  than  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
growth  of  Islamic  fundamentalism  has  limited  their  influence  in 
the  Arab  world  and  other  Middle  East  countries,  and  they  have 
remained  small  in  Africa.  It  seems  unlikely  that  a  Communist 
party  acting  on  its  own  will  be  able  to  frontally  challenge  a 
government  such  as  the  Sudanese  party  did  (unsuccessfully,) 
against  Nimerl  in  1971,  or  to  take  over  a  national  liberation 
movement  from  within. 

However,  it  would  certainly  be  premature  to  write  off  Third 
World  Communist  parties  altogether;  though  most  of  them  are 
small,  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  political  elites  in 
general.  The  fact  that  overall  conditions  are  inauspicious  does 
not  mean  that  one  party,  or  even  a  group  of  parties,  may  not 
succeed.  A  few  dozen  determined  people  may  well  be  able  to  take 
over  an  African  country,  provided  they  have  well  placed  allies  in 
the  army  and/or  police.  Secondly,  instability  in  the  Third  World 
will  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  It  is  perfectly 
possible  that  the  ruling  political  groups  in  some  major  Third 
World  countries  will  break  up  in  the  years  to  come,  be  it  because 
of  Internal  quarrels,  or  inability  to  cure  social  and  economic 
malaise,  or  because  of  unlucky  foreign  entanglements  or  ruinous 
civil  wars.  This  may  come  to  happen  in  India  or  Pakistan,  in 
Iran  and  the  Arab  countries,  as  well  as  Africa.  In  these 
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circumstances,  local  Communist  parties  collaborating  with  other 
opposition  elements  will  constitute  the  political  alternative, 
and  in  some  cases  they  may  even  out-maneuver  their  allies, 
turning  from  junior  to  senior  partner  or  even  sole  holder  of 
power. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  Communist  victory  in  one  country  will 
almost  necessarily  stir  up  fears  and  provoke  opposition  from  its 
neighbors.  Secondly,  even  empowered  Communist  parties  cannot  be 
entirely  trusted  by  Moscow  unless  these  Communists  depend  on 
Moscow's  support  for  their  very  survival.  If  Third  World 
Communist  parties  should  come  to  power,  this  will  be  mainly  owing 
to  their  own  efforts,  not  as  a  result  of  Soviet  help.  These 
Communists  will  remember  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  dealing  with 
their  enemies,  the  former  rulers,  for  years  over  their  hands  and 
frequently  against  their  interests.  This  will  not  normally  make 
for  great  mutual  trust.  The  cases  of  China,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Albania  have  shown  that  independent  Communism  is  most  likely  to 
occur  where  victory  came  without  Soviet  help.  There  is  reason  to 
assume  that  this  will  still  be  true  in  the  future. 

FRONT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  THE  MOVEMENT  OP  NON-ALIGNED  COUNTRIES 

Front  Organizations,  public  bodies  ostensibly  non-partisan, 
but  de  facto  manipulated  by  the  Communists,  have  been  a  crucial 
part  of  Soviet  strategy  in  the  West  since  the  1930s.  These 
bodies  have  Included  organizations  such  as  the  "Partisans  of 
Peace"  founded  soon  after  the  Second  World  War,  international 
associations  of  democratic  lawyers,  students,  scientific  workers. 
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etc.  Their  heyday  was  in  the  1950s;  almost  all  of  them  still 
existr  hut  now  their  importance  is  minimal.  In  the  Third  World 
they  were  never  very  important  in  the  first  place.  Various 
reasons  account  for  this  lack  of  success:  The  divisions  inside 
the  Communist  camp  had  a  negative  impact  on  the  world  movement, 
the  innately  fraudulent  character  of  these  "fronts",  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  what  they  pretended  to  be  impaired  their  long 
term  chances.  The  "Partisans  of  Peace"  had  a  limited  appeal  in 
Western  Europe  and  North  America  due  to  the  deeply  ingrained 
pacifism  in  these  parts.  But  this  is  not  so  in  the  Third 
World.  Most  of  these  countries  are  ruled  by  the  military  which 
has  little  compunction  about  splurging  on  defense.  Many  Third 
World  countries  have  been  involved  in  wars  of  one  sort  or  another 
and  these  are  no  pacifist  movements  to  speak  of.  The  aim  of  the 
front  organization  is  to  influence  public  opinion  in  democratic 
countries,  through  manifestoes,  and  publications  in  a  free  press, 
etc.  Such  opportunities  do  not  exist  (or  barely  exist)  in  most 
Third  World  countries.  For  these  reasons  as  well  as  some  others, 
European  style  "fronts"  have  been,  on  the  whole,  unsuitable  in 
the  Third  World  context.  There  have  been  some  specific  Third 
World  fronts  such  as  AAPSO  (Afro-Asian  Peoples  Solidarity 
Organization)  but  they  are  different  in  character  from  the 
typical  Western  "front"  inasmuch  as  no  great  effort  has  ever  been 
made  to  camouflage  its  real  character. 

Communist  tactics  have  changed  in  recent  years  in  the  West 
as  well.  Far  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  home  grown  pacifist 
movements  than  to  the  old  (and  discredited)  "Partisans  of 
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Peace."  Soviet  efforts  in  the  Third  World  have  been  primarily 
concentrated  on  the  Non-Aligned  movement.  To  be  sure,  what  the 
pacifist  movement  in  the  West  and  the  Non-Aligned  in  the  Third 
World  have  in  common  is  that  neither  C2une  into  existence  as  the 
result  of  Soviet  initiatives.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  their 
actions  are  undesirable  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view.  Yet  the 
general  thrust  of  their  activities  fits  the  aims  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  beautifully.  As  seen  from  Moscow,  they  deserve 
all  possible  support,  discreet,  and  on  occasion  not-so-discreet. 

The  non-aligned  movement  made  its  debut  with  a  membership  of 
25  countries;  today  it  has  95,  not  to  mention  an  additional  20 
with  observer  or  guest  status.  What  started  as  a  genuinely 
neutral  (or  neutralist)  movement,  with  some  of  its  leaders  openly 
anti-American  but  cautious  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  witnessed 
palpable  changes  over  the  last  decade.  Manipulation  on  the  part 
of  pro-Soviet  elements  inside  the  non-aligned  movement,  (above 
all  Cuba,  is  largely  responsible  for  this  reorientation.  The 
very  fact  that  Cuba  is  ungues tioningly  accepted  as  a  legitimate 
non-aligned  country,  and  for  a  number  of  years  (1978-1982) ,  has 
served  as  chairman  and  main  spokesman  accurately  reflects  the 
transformation  of  the  movement.  Needless  to  say,  this  reality 
will  appear  preposterous  to  most  Western  observers.  The  Soviet 
attitude  towards  the  non-aligned  was  initially  one  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  but  in  the  late  1950s  this  gave  way  to  benevolence  and  since 
the  early  1970s  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  to  the  non- 
aligned  that  the  real  division  in  the  world  is  not  between  North 
and  South,  or  rich  and  poor  nations,  but  between  "imperialism" 
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and  "socialism".  It  is  deeply  mistaken  and  utterly  reactionary 
to  equate  the  two  superpowers,  it  was  said.  The  pro-Soviet 
elements  are  pressing  the  demand  to  make  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  non-aligned  countries  "more  precise"  and  to  develop  it 
further.  In  practical  terms  this  means,  as  Castro  said  at  the 
Algiers  Conference  (1973)  regarding  the  Soviet  Onion  as  the 
"natural  ally  of  the  non-aligned,"  or  as  president  Samora  Machel 
put  it  on  another  recent  occasion,  "Imperialism  is  our  enemy,  our 
economic,  military,  political  and  cultural  enemy."  Pham  Van  Dong 
at  the  Havana  meeting  (1979)  went  even  further  and  stated  that 
the  attempt  to  reduce  the  movement  to  its  original  targets  was 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  anti-imperialist  struggle. 

The  political  offensive  aiming  at  inducing  the  non-aligned 
to  give  maximum  support  to  Soviet  foreign  policy  has  continued 
ever  since  and  is  likely  to  continue  in  rucure.  It  has  not 
succeeded  all  across  the  board;  there  was  considerable 
opposition.  But  more  often  than  not  these  efforts  have  achieved 
their  aims.  The  general  tenor  of  the  resolutions  of  non-aligned 
meetings  in  recent  years  is  hostile  to  America  on  virtually  every 
count.  Following  Camp  David  the  attempt  was  even  made  to  exclude 
Egypt;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  never  a  word  of  criticism  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  pro-Soviet  bloc  in  the  non-aligned 
movement  also  succeeded  in  barring  the  seating  of  a  delegation 
from  Kampuchea  following  the  Vietnamese  invasion  of  that 
country.  Castro  successfully  prevented  any  condemnation  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  arguing  that  this  was  a  domestic 
issue,  outsiders  had  no  right  to  interfere. 
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But  non-aligned  solidarity  was  not  sufficiently  strong  on 
this  occasion:  57  countries  voted  for  a  resolution  in  the  United 
Nations  condemning  the  Soviet  invasion.  This  was  interpreted  as 
a  severe  blow  to  Castro  and  the  Soviets,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
the  resolution  was  couched  iii  the  mildest  and  most  considerate 
terms,  and  that  furthermore  35  other  non-aligned  either  voted 
against  the  resolution  or  refrained  or  absented  themselves. 

While  a  majority  of  the  non-aligned  certainly  did  not  like  the 
Soviet  invasion,  they  did  not  want  to  make  waves,  let  alone 
extend  effective  help  to  a  fellow  non-aligned  country.  There 
never  was  danger  of  a  split  in  the  movement;  the  issue  was 
shelved  and  this  of  course  was  also  a  Soviet  victory,  albeit  a 
limited  one.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  importance  of  the  non- 
aligned  movement  has  declined.  For  if  it  could  not  maintain  a 
common  front  in  the  United  Nations,  there  is  probably  even  less 
hope  for  effective  collaboration  on  more  weighty  issues. 

The  attempt  of  Soviet  surrogates  to  deflect  the  non-aligned 
movement  from  its  original  aims  shows  once  again  that  a 
determined  minority  can  have  disproportionate  political  influence 
facing  a  divided  majority.  On  the  other  hand,  as  so  often  in  the 
past,  such  attempts  at  manipulation  cause  damage  to  the 
organization  which  is  the  target  of  the  take  over.  The  majority, 
unable  to  put  up  effective  resistance,  but  unwilling  to  get  along 
with  resolutions  it  does  not  fully  endorse,  simply  begins  to  take 
less  interest  in  the  enterprise.  This  leads  to  the  question  of 
how  much  importance  should  be  accorded  to  the  non-aligned  as  a 
political  factor.  There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  West  to 
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overrate  the  cohesion  of  the  bloc.  In  so  far  as  military  and 
political  power  is  concerned  there  should  be  delusions.  Most  of 
the  Third  World  governments  are  unstable,  and  mosts  of  the 
countries  are  rent  by  internal  discord.  Notwithstanding  OPEC, 
the  political  power  of  the  Third  World  is  largely  mythical.  But 
it  is  a  powerful  myth  which,  despite  all  the  setbacks  it  has 
suffered,  is  far  from  spent.  It  is  of  no  great  consequence 
whether  Third  World  countries  favor  or  oppose  in  the  United 
Nations  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan.  Soviet  actions 
will  not  be  influenced  by  such  votes.  But  Third  Worldism  as  a 
mood,  a  psychological  attitude,  a  feelir'?  that  the  members  of  the 
bloc  have  something  in  common,  is  however,  intangible  and  a 
factor  of  some  political  influence.  It  is  important  in  an 
indirect  way,  influencing  liberal  and  leftwing  opinion  in  Western 
societies.  It  has  an  impct  on  the  smaller  Western  countries;  not 
only  Cyprus  and  Malta  are  members,  but  Sweden,  Finland,  Portugal, 
Austria,  Spain  and  even  Switzerland  have  participated  as  guests 
or  observers  in  the  meetings  of  the  non-aligned  movement  in 
recent  years.  These  delegations  would  not  have  attended  the 
meetings  unless  they  thought  them  of  some  importance. 

Thus,  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  not  the  intrinsic  strength 
of  the  movement  which  counts  but  the  perception.  The  non-aligned 
movement  is  one  of  speeches  and  declarations  not  of  actions.  But 
speeches  and  declarations  help  to  create  a  certain  political 
climate,  and  expectations  about  rising  and  declining  forces  in 
world  politics,  the  ascendancy  of  the  Soviet  Onion,  and  the 
isolation  of  the  West.  For  this  reason  it  is  of  some  importance 
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that  Third  World  language  is  now  considerably  closer  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  than  to  the  West,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  on  the  offensive  in  these  Third  World 
organizations,  whereas  the  West  is  not  putting  up  a  terrifically 
effective  defense. 


THE  SURROGATES 

The  use  of  proxies  is  the  most  interesting,  innovative  and, 
on  the  whole,  most  effective  technique  in  the  Soviet 
instrumentality  used  in  the  Third  World,  Western  perceptions  in 
this  respect  have  lagged  behind  realities:  while  much  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  the  ideological  attractions  of  Soviet 
Communism  (which  are  minute)  or  the  blandishments  of  economic  aid 
and  trade  (which  are  not  very  significant  either) ,  the  importance 
of  the  activities  of  Soviet  surrogates  have  until  quite  recently 
not  been  fully  appreciated  even  though  the  facts  were  known  and 
never  in  dispute. 

Imperial  powers  have  frequently  in  history  used  others  to  do 
their  work:  the  Romans  made  the  clientelae  fight  various 
enemies,  in  the  16th  century  mercenaries  (Landsknechts)  mainly  of 
German  and  Swiss  origin  were  assisting  the  highest  bidder  all 
over  Europe.  The  British  army  had  (and  still  has)  its  Gurkhas 
and  the  French  their  Spahis  and  their  Foreign  Legion.  But  the 
role  of  the  Cubans  and  the  East  Germans  is  different  in  many 
respects  be  it  only  because  they  act  for  their  patron  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war.  Their  role  is  as  much  political  as  military. 
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Why  Cuba,  why  East  Germany?  Their  choice,  is  of  course,  not 
accidental.  Generally,  Cuba  in  the  Third  World  is  dissociated 
from  the  industrial  North  -  culturally,  politically  and  even 
ethnically,^  East  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  faithful  Soviet  satellites,  it  is  also  the  most 
competent,  efficient,  and  probably  the  most  ambitious.  Neither 
Poles  nor  Czechs  or  Hungarians  are  heirs  to  a  global  tradition  or 
have  any  wishes  to  serve  the  cause  of  Communism  (or  any  other 
cause)  in  places  far  away  from  their  homeland,  Germany,  of  which 
East  Germany  is  part,  does  have  such  a  tradition,  hence  the 
greater  willingness  to  impart  the  blessing  of  the  Communist 
system  to  countries  such  as  South  Yemen  and  Ethiopia, 

Political-military  action  through  proxies  has  many  undoubted 
advantages,  above  all  on  the  psychological  level.  Everywhere  in 
Asia  and  Africa  there  is  a  residue  of  suspicion  against  great 
powers;  if  Soviet,  rather  than  Cuban  soldiers  had  fought  in 
Africa  there  would  have  been  an  outcry.  The  use  of  Cuban  forces 
on  the  other  hand  seems  innocuous.  As  a  small  country,  and  part 
of  the  non-aligned  bloc,  the  Cuban  presence  has  legitimacy,  and 
is  free  from  any  imperialist  taint.  Cubans  stick  out  in  Africa 
much  less  than  Russians  or  other  Slavs.  Thus  President  Sekou 
Toure  of  Guinea  expelled  the  Soviets  in  1961,  but  a  few  years 
later  requested  the  Cubans  to  set  up  a  people's  militia  and  even 
staffed  his  own  presidential  guard  with  Cubans.  East  Germany, 
while  not  exactly  non-aligned,  is  also  no  superpower  except  in 
the  field  of  athletics  and  swimming.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
Communist  missionary  activities  in  the  Third  Word  have  a 
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beneficial  psychological  effect  on  Cuba  and  East  Germany.  They 
enhance  their  status  in  the  world,  making  them  appear  more 
important  than  they  really  are.  Having  built  a  nearly  perfect 
society  at  home  they  are  now  called  upon  to  share  their 
experience  with  others,  surely  a  sign  of  distinction.  They  are 
the  model  pupils  among  the  satellites.  Their  motivation  is 
certainly  not  economic:  East  Germany  and  Cuba  are  the  two 
Communist  countries  with  the  lowest  percentage  of  trade  with  the 
Third  World  (6  percent  in  the  case  of  the  GDR,  less  in  the  case 
of  Cuba) . 

The  economic  interest  of  the  satellites  in  some  Third  World 
countries  is  bound  to  increase  in  the  years  to  come.  They  have 
been  given  to  understand  by  the  Soviet  Union  that  they  will  have 
to  fend  for  themselves,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  inasmuch  as 
the  purchase  of  vital  raw  materials  is  concerned.  This  interest 
relates  however  above  all  to  the  rich,  oil-producing  countries, 
whereas  the  East  German  and  Cuban  presence  is  limited  for  the 
time  being  to  poorer  African  countries  which  have  not  much  to 
offer.  However,  no  secret  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Communist 
foothold  in  Africa  south  of  the  Zambesi  will  ultimately  result  in 
depriving  "imperialism"  of  chrome,  mangane  and  the  other 
strategic  minerals  found  in  the  Southern  part  of  Africa. 

Intervention  by  proxy  on  a  massive  scale  is  possible,  on  the 
whole,  only  in  countries  in  which  the  local  rulers  are  basically 
willing  to  enter  the  Soviet  orbit.  Governments  wishing  to 
preserve  their  independence  may  still  invite  a  few  East  Germans 
advisers.  But  they  will  not  employ  thousands  of  them  in  the  most 
sensitive  positions. 
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East  Germany's  activity  has  been  limited  in  the  main  to 
Angola,  Mozambique,  Ethiopia  and  South  Yemen  -  in  these 
"neuralgic  points"  in  world  affairs  they  appear  (to  use  their  own 
terminology,)  as  "representatives  of  the  bloc  of  socialist 
states."  East  German  leaders  are  paying  long  visits  to  these 
countries,  and  these  visits  are  reciprocated  in  due  course. 
Thousands  of  East  German  experts  are  active  in  state 
administration,  education,  industry,  health,  but  above  all  in  the 
security  forces  and  the  army.  As  one  of  the  world's  leaders  in 
sports,  German  trainers  are  very  much  in  demand;  promising  young 
Africans  are  invited  to  special  institutions  in  East  Germany  in 
which  they  receive  both  professional  training  and  political 
indoctrination.  Others  are  trained  in  special  camps  locally. 

Even  the  constitution  of  South  Yemen  has  been  copied  from  the  DDR 
and  the  secret  police,  the  Tanziin  (the  main  pillar  of  the  regime) 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  emissaries  from  East  Berlin. 
Ethiopia  and  South  Yemen  are  among  the  world's  most  murderous 
dictatorships  but  they  are  offically  described  as  the  most 
progressive  Marxist-Leninist  regimes  in  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East;  their  leaders,  such  as  Mengistu,  are  acclaimed  as  men  of 
peace  and  great  humanists  even  if  they  happened  to  kill  and 
perhaps  also  to  torture  their  political  rivals  with  their  own 
hands.  The  East  Germans  have  learned  that  an  excess  of  flattery 
has  never  caused  a  political  crisis  -  hence,  the  bestowing  of 
honorary  doctorates  of  philosophy  and  other  such  compliments  on 
gangsters  and  torturers.  Western  democratic  leaders  are  also 
known  to  act  with  cynicism  but  in  this  respect  they  cannot 
possibly  compete  successfully  with  the  Communists. 
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There  is  an  obvious  division  of  labor  between  Cubans  and 
East  Germans:  of  the  40,000  Cubans  operating  in  Africa,  80 
percent  are  officers  and  soldiers  on  active  duty,  mainly  in 
Ethiopia  (13,000)  and  Angola  (19,000)  whereas  the  great  majority 
of  East  Germans  are  civilians,  admittedly  including  many  police 
and  intelligence  experts. 

Cuban  troops  played  a  decisive  role  in  the  victory  of  the 
MPLA  in  Angola,  and  they  took  an  active  (and  probably  decisive) 
part  in  the  Ogaden  campaign  in  1978  against  the  Somalis.  Since 
then  they  have  been  kept  in  the  two  countries  mainly  on  guard 
duty,  to  train  the  local  military  forces  emd  to  free  them  for 
action  against  UNITA  and  the  Somalis.  At  the  same  time  they  act 
as  the  main  pillar  or  praetorian  guard  of  shaky  governments  which 
have  no  popular  support. 

Cuban  operations,  originally  concentrated  on  Latin  America, 
were  extended  and  subsequently  switched  to  Africa  in  the  early 
1960s.  Under  Nkrumah  guerrilla  training  bases  were  established 
in  Ghana,  Cuban  security  advisers  were  at  various  times  active  in 
Algeria,  Guinea,  Congo,  Libya,  Benin,  Somalia,  Sierra  Leone 
though  not  on  a  massive  scale.  Local  security  forces  in  Uganda 
(under  Amin)  and  in  Equatorial  Africa  (under  Nguema)  were  trained 
by  Cubans.  More  recently  the  concentration  has  been  on  Angola 
and  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  there  has  been  a  regular  link  witn 
SWAPO  fighting  for  the  independence  of  Naunbia. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  massive  involvement 
of  Soviet  proxies  has  so  far  taken  place  only  in  countries  in 
which  a  basic  inclination  already  existed,  i.e.,  on  the  part  of 
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"radical"  movements  or  military  dictatorships.  However,  some 
progress  has  been  made  also  in  certain  other  circumstances  by  the 
Communist  "vanguard".  Zambia  originally  had  no  predisposition 
towards  Communism  and  Soviet  influence;  the  (official)  Zambian 
press  wrote  about  the  East  Germans  in  the  1960s  that  they  "cause 
unrest  wherever  they  appear"  and  that  they  "carry  out  dirty  work 
for  their  bosses".  Ten  years  later  Kenneth  Kaunda  went  on  the 
East  Berlin  pilgrimage,  proclaiming  undying  friendship  to  his 
"only  true  friends"  and  expressing  the  hope  that  more  help  would 
be  given.  Kaunda  has  not  been  converted  to  Leninism,  but  he  is 
now  facing  on  his  doorsteps  two  pro-Communist  regimes  which 
required  certain  political  adjustments.  At  the  same  time  the 
economic  situation  had  rapidly  deter iorted  (following  the  1978 
policy  of  "guns  instead  of  butter").  Help  from  the  West  was  next 
to  impossible  to  obtain  and  Kaunda  could  no  longer  be  choosy  in 
his  selection  of  friends.  The  Zambian  situation  may  recur  in 
other  parts  of  Africa. 

Cuban  and  East  German  activities  in  Africa  have  not  always 
been  successful!  and  have  on  occasion  provoked  conflict. 

Wherever  Communist  presence  is  on  a  large  scale,  there  is  bound 
to  be  tension  with  the  local  population:  Cuban  and  East  German 
advisers  and  soldiers  enjoy  a  considerably  higher  standard  of 
living  which  is  resented  by  the  locals.^  East  German  experts 
have  made  themselves  unpopular  showing  lack  of  tact  and 
incomprehension  vis-a-vis  local  customs  and  mentality. 
Expectations  of  major  and  rapid  economic  progress  have  nowhere 
been  fulfilled.  Busts  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  cassettes  of  the 
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Communist  Manifesto  (in  20  languages)  and  even  equipment  foe 
sport  clubs  pale  next  to  desperately  needed  economic  aid.  The 
Economic  hardship  has  been  a  constant  2uaong  countries  of 
"socialist  orientation",  excepting  only  some  special  cases  such 
as  the  Sahel  countries.  Massive  aid  will  not  come  from  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Africans  have  not  been  slow  in  realizing  this. 
Zambia's  Minister  of  Justice  returning  from  a  conference  in 
Moscow  on  "Peace  and  Social  Progress”  recently  reported  that  the 
participants  had  called  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  increase  its  aid 
to  the  African  countries.  Yet  there  is  no  such  hope  and  it  seems 
that  the  Communist-oriented  countries  of  Africa  -  but  also  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua  -  have  been  encouraged  by  Moscow  to  apply  for 
Western  economic  aid  without  in  any  way  lessening  their  political 
ties  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and  without  reducing  the  Cuban  and  East 
German  presence.  The  assumption  is  that  aid  can  be  obtained  from 
the  West  without  any  political  strings  attached. 

The  Communists  have  committed  political  mistakes.  On 
occasion  they  have  supported  the  wrong  candidate  in  the  struggle 
for  power.  Their  candidate  in  Zimbabwe  was  Joshua  Nkomo  rather 
than  Mugabe's  Zanu,  however,  when  they  realized  that  Nkomo  would 
lose  out,  they  quickly  switched,  and  no  enduring  harm  was  done  to 
their  interests. 

The  c[uestion  has  repeatedly  been  raised  in  recent  years 
whether  Cuba  and  East  Germany  are  in  fact  mere  surrogates  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  whether  they  pursue  objectives  and  interests  of 
their  own  within  the  general  parameters  of  Soviet  political  and 
military  strategy.  In  other  words,  Cuba's  role  has  been  compared 
with  that  of  a  "paladin"  rather  than  a  "surrogate". 


The  debate  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 


confusion.  It  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  clients.  This  relationship  is, 
of  course,  more  complicated  than  it  was  in  Stalin's  days. 

Perhaps  the  relationship  between  patron  and  client  in  ancient 
Rome  is  a  more  apt  analogy.  The  patron  has  the  power  (potestas) , 
and  can  expect  obedience  (obsequium)  on  the  part  of  the  client  in 
all  circumstances.  Yet,  the  relationship  is  not  one  sided  since 
the  patron  very  much  needs  the  clients  to  shore  up  to  his 
political  ambitions.  He  has  the  duty  to  protect  the  clients  and 
if  he  should  brealc  faith  (f ides)  he  will  have  forfeited  any  claim 
(to  their  allegiance.  East  Germany,  one  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
most  faithful  allies  has  nevertheless  shown  feelings  of 
superiority  vis-a-vis  Soviet  inefficiency.  This  is  based  on  the 
conviction  that  a  mixture  of  Marxism-Leninism  and  German 
thoroughness  is  preferable  to  the  Russian  admixture  of 
traditional  slovenliness. 

East  Germany  can  hardly  be  suspected  of  pursuing  its  own 
objectives  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  How  real  are  these 
claims  with  regard  to  Cuba?  The  Cubans  certainly  think  of 
themselves  as  "self-motivated  international  paladins”.  It  is 
clear  furthermore  that  in  certain  circumstances  those  who  conduct 
Soviet  policy  in  the  Third  World  will  listen  to  the  Cubans  and 
sometimes  take  their  advice.  The  fact  that  Soviet  financial 
support  for  Cuba  has  more  than  quadrupled  in  recent  years  shows 
that  Cuba's  role  is  greatly  appreciated.  Yet  the  idea  that  the 
Cuban  tail  has  been  wagging  the  Soviet  dog  is  altogether 
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fanciful.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a  global  strategy  even  if  not 
always  comprehensive  and  consistent,  and  while  Cuba  will  be 
praised  and  rewarded  for  its  active  role  it  will  not  be  permitted 
to  lead  the  Soviet  Union  into  any  venture  of  any  importance 
unless  it  corresponds  with  Soviet  interests.  Thus  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  despite  outward  appearances,  Cuba  has  no  more  a  specific 
African  policy  than  Bulgaria.  Or  if  it  has  one,  it  is  of  no 
practical  consequence.  The  possibilities  of  action  for  a  small 
country,  (or  even  for  a  medium  power)  in  the  contemporary  world 
are  exceedingly  narrow  as  de  Gaulle  and  Tito  came  to  realize. 
Impressive  gestures,  defiant  speeches,  the  outward  trappings  of 
independence,  amount  to  little  or  nothing  unless  they  are  backed 
by  real  power  which  a  small  country  does  not  have. 

Cuba's  African  policy  is  of  importance  in  the  domestic  Cuban 
context;  it  certainly  adds  to  Cubes  pride  and  self  esteem.  It 
strengthens  the  feeling  that  the  nation  has  a  mission  to  fulfill 
in  the  world  -  and  this  at  a  time  of  economic  failure  at  home  and 
Castro's  predictions  that  nothing  much  in  this  respect  is  likely 
to  improve  in  the  next  twenty  years.  In  these  circumstances 
Cuba's  foreign  operations  may  well  be  a  political  and 
psychological  necessity.  Likewise,  Cuban  national  pride  makes  it 
imperative  that  they  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  acting 
independently,  and  that  their  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
one  between  (more  or  less)  equals. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Cuba  may  one  day  want  to 
dissociate  itself  to  some  degree  from  the  Soviet  Union;  there  may 
even  be  a  break.  In  contrast  to  the  East  European  Warsaw  Pact 
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countries,  it  has  no  conmon  border  with  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  are 
very  strong  Soviet  forces  stationed  there.  Purthermore,  as  in 
the  case  of  Bulgaria,  a  feeling  of  Panslavic  solidarity  is 
lacking.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  precisely  for  its 
geographical  situation  that  Soviet  domination  is  far  less 
palpably  felt  than  in  Eastern  Europe.  There  is  economic 
dependence  but  no  danger  of  Soviet  invasion  if  Cuba  should  dare 
to  disobey  the  patron.  In  view  of  its  proximity  to  America  the 
natural  inclination  on  Cuba's  part  may  be  to  distrust  the  nearer 
superpower  and  to  look  for  support  from  the  more  distant  one, 
unless  Soviet  pressure  should  become  offensive  to  Cuban  pride  or 
its  demands  exorbitant  -  or  if  the  Moscow  patron  should  not  live 
up  to  his  obligations  as  a  protector. 

For  the  time  being  the  Soviet  Union  can  count  on  the  support 
of  its  proxies  which,  in  the  interest  of  friendly  relations  it 
may  even  treat  as  paladins.® 

Cuba  and  East  Germany  apart,  there  is  the  fascinating  case 
of  Libya  under  Khaddafi  which,  though  not  a  Communist  country  has 
been  of  much  help  in  promoting  the  aims  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
(the  invasion  of  Chad,  assistance  to  Idi  Amin,  to  rebels  in  the 
Philippines  and  in  Central  America  not  to  mention  coups,  plots 
and  assassination  attempts  against  the  leaders  of  many  countries, 
and,  of  course,  financial  help  to  many  "liberation  movements"). 
The  drawback  as  seen  from  Moscow  is  primarily  Libya's  erratic, 
and  unreliable  behavior.  Its  record  as  a  proxy  has  not, 
furthermore,  been  very  successful.  Libya's  services  can  be  used 
for  some  purposes  but  not  for  others:  For  destabilization  rather 
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than  for  securing  pro-Soviet  regimes.  The  Libyans  have  the  money 
and  the  weapons  but  not  the  political  know  how;  they  cannot  teach 
Africans  how  to  develop  a  state  party  and  administration,  let 
alone  a  secret  police  force.  From  the  ideological  point  of  view, 
the  Libyans,  while  not  a  rival,  must  be  regarded  as  agents  of 
confusion. 

Nor  has  mention  been  made  of  the  PDRY  (South  Yemen)  which 
has  not  been  very  active  as  a  proxy  in  the  past  but  which  is 
potentially  of  considerable  importance  as  a  base  in  the  contest 
for  the  Arab  peninsula. 

To  argue  that  the  United  States  has  surrogates  one  could 
point  to  Morocco  which  has  intervened  in  Equatorial  Africa  and 
elsewhere;  the  Egyptians  who  have  threatened  to  intervene  in  the 
case  of  Libyan  aggression  in  several  African  countries.  Britain 
has  kept  a  small  presence  in  Oman,  and  they  intervened  (together 
with  the  Senegalese)  in  Gambia  against  a  coup.  The  French  under 
Giscard  kept  some  14,000  soldiers  in  thirty  African  countries  and 
they  have  assisted  10  of  them  against  various  threats.  The  best 
known  case  was  the  defense  of  Zaire's  Sheba  province. 

However,  these  operations  by  Western  and  pro-Western  forces 
cannot  possibly  be  compared  in  scale,  scope  or  character  with  the 
activities  of  Soviet  "proxies"  and  "paladins".  Under  Mitterand 
the  French  government  has  shown  no  enthusiasm  for  playing 
"gendarme";  the  present  French  government  prefers  to  act  through 
the  United  Nations.  Morocco  has  been  preoccupied  with  domestic 
affairs  and  so  is  Egypt.  But  even  previously  pro-Western 
operations  in  the  Third  World  were  purely  defensive  and  reactive. 
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in  contrast  to  the  activities  of  the  Soviet  proxies. 

Furthermore,  they  were  almost  entirely  limited  to  military 
conflict,  leaving  systematic  political  action  to  the  Cubans  and 
the  East  Germans. 

Some  Western  countries  may  still  have  the  capability  to 
engage  in  (political)  missionary  work  and  in  small  scale  military 
rescue  operations  in  the  Third  World.  But  none  has  the 
missionary  zeal  and  this  will  give  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies  an  inestimable  advantage  for  years  to  come. 

THE  ATTRACTIONS  OF  IDEOLOGY 
Ideology,  i.e.,  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  as  currently 
interpreted  in  the  Soviet  Onion,  raises  questions  about  Soviet- 
Third  World  relations  in  three  different  respects: 

To  what  extent  are  Soviet  operations  in  the  Third  World 
motivated  by  it? 

How  do  Soviet  policy  makers  and  experts  explain  developments 
in  the  Third  World  in  the  light  of  Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine? 

Are  Third  World  leaders  and  movements  attracted  by  Soviet 
ideology  and  how  decisive  is  this  for  Soviet-Third  World 
collaboration? 

For  the  present  investigation  only  the  third  is  of  crucial 
importance;  the  first  will  briefly  be  discussed  elsewhere.  In 
the  1950s  it  was  the  fashion  in  the  West  to  overrate  the 
importance  of  Communist  ideology;  ever  since  the  tendency  has 
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been  to  downplay  it.  The  fact  that  Soviet  ideology  has  no  great 
power  of  attraction  in  the  industrial  societies  of  the  West  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  it  lacks  such  an  appeal  among  the  elite 
of  the  lesser  developed  countries.  The  belittling  of  ideology  on 
the  part  of  Western  observers  is  a  typical  case  of  "mirror 
imaging";  because  ideology,  by  and  large,  is  no  longer  of 
paramount  importance  in  Western  politics  it  is  assumed  that  the 
same  is  true  in  other  societies. 

At  first  sight,  Marxism-Leninism  is  an  unlikely  doctrine  for 
providing  spiritual  guidance  to  the  Third  World.  When  Marx 
envisaged  "the  revolution"  he  had  the  most  developed  countries  in 
mind,  not  the  most  backward,  in  which  the  preconditions  for  a 
socialist  society  did  not  exist.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to 
Lenin,  even  though  in  his  time  the  concepts  of  the  "weakest  link" 
and  the  "revolution  in  the  East"  first  appeared. 

And  yet,  despite  all  incongruities  there  are  certain 
affinities  between  Marxism-Leninism  and  Third  World  thought  which 
help  to  explain  the  sympathies  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  some 
circles  of  the  Third  World.  This  refers,  above  all,  to  the 
Leninist  theory  of  imperialism  which,  albeit  in  a  vague  and 
bowdlerized  form  has  been  accepted  even  by  non-Marxists  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  It  is,  of  course,  not  true,  as  Lenin  thought,  that 
the  sole  (or  main)  reason  for  Western  imperialist  rule  was 
economic  -  the  extraction  of  cheap  raw  materials  and  the  wish  to 
find  markets.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  he  predicted,  that  the 
imperialist  powers  would  collapse  following  decolonisation.  But 
domination  by  foreigners  was  all  the  same  a  deeply  humiliating 
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experience  and  the  decisive  issue  is  not  why  the  Britishr  French 
and  Dutch  ceune,  but  that  they  came,  and  stayed  on.  America  in 
this  context  constitutes  a  difficult  but  not  insoluble  problem 
for  the  Leninists:  it  was  not  an  imperialist  power,  at  least  not 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  Therefore,  the  concept  of  "Neo-Colonialism" 
exploitation  through  the  multi-nationals  etc.  —  is  brought  in. 

The  idea  that  Russia  (and  the  Soviet  Union)  is  eui 
imperialist  power  does  not  find  a  responsive  audience  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  For  Soviet  techniques  of  conquest  have  been  different. 
They  have  traditionally  affected  adjacent  countries  which  were 
eventually  absorbed.  That  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken  over  the 
Baltic  countries.  Eastern  Poland,  Bessarabia  etc.  may  worry  the 
Europeans.  It  does  not  cause  sleepless  nights  to  Third  World 
elites.  Soviet  advances  in  the  Far  East  may  concern  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  but  not  the  Indians  or  the  Arabs. 

The  theory  of  imperialism  apart,  Soviet  ideology  has  a 
certain  attraction  among  Third  World  activists  who  see  in  it  a 
prescription  for  modernization  following  a  non-capitalist 
approach,  how  to  become  rich  and  powerful  (or  at  any  rate  richer 
and  more  powerful)  than  they  are  now.  The  preconditions  for 
capitalist  development  do  not  today  exist  in  most  African,  and 
the  less  developed  Asian  countries,  nor  do  the  prerequisites  for 
democratic  rule.  The  Soviet  model,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
show  how  to  run  a  more  or  less  effective  dictatorship  and  to  plan 
the  economy.  There  is  no  room  in  most  Third  World  countries  for 
a  free  press  or  indeed  for  much  freedom  of  any  sort.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  most  of  these  countries  should  side 
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with  the  Soviet  bloc  on  these  Issues  rather  than  the  West  in 
United  Nations  conferences  and  on  other  occasions.  Communist 
inspired  dictatorships  in  the  Third  World  give  almost  unlimited 
power  to  a  new  administrative  class  -  semi-intellectuals,  army 
officers  etc.,  the  new  state  bourgeoisie.  It  could  plausibly  be 
argued  that  it  is  in  the  class  interest  of  Third  World  elites  to 
establish  a  state  in  which  their  power  will  be  maximized  and  made 
more  secure.  On  the  other  hand.  Third  Worldism  is  also 
"populist"  in  inspiration  and  populism  is,  in  some  important 
respects,  related  to  Leninism  even  though  it  may  turn  into  a 
bitter  enemy  in  the  struggle  for  power. 

Some  Western  observers  who  cannot  possibly  be  suspected  of 
sympathy  for  Marxism-Leninism  have  detected  certain  positive 
aspects  in  the  countries  of  the  "socialist  orientation"  such  as 
Mozambique.  To  begin  with  a  capitalist  alternative  does  not 
exist.  The  administrative  class  does  not  enrich  itself  to  the 
same  degree  as  the  private  capitalist  class.  Economic  policy  may 
be  less  efficient  and  the  system  is  bad  for  human  liberty,  but  it 
does,  on  the  whole,  generate  greater  equality.  (Peter  Wiles). 

To  be  fair,  comparisons  should  be  made  not  with  Switzerland  or 
Denmark,  but  with  North  Yemen  or  Uganda  or  even  Nigeria. 

It  is  too  early  at  this  stage  to  draw  a  final  balance 
sheet.  The  economic  record  of  the  countries  of  "socialist 
orientation"  has  been  ranging  from  poor  to  very  poor,  almost 
without  exception.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  not  been  free 
from  corruption  or  nepotism  either.  Economic  progress  has  been 
infinitely  more  pronounced  in  countries  of  non-socialist 
orientation  (Taiwan,  South  Korea,  Ivory  Coast) . 
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Brief  mention  should  be  made  of  the  divisive  factors  between 
Marxism-Leninism  and  "Third  Worldism"  as  an  ideology.  Even  most 
countries  of  the  "socialist  orientation"  are  not  willing  to 
follow  the  Soviet  lead  on  religion,  nationalism,  tribalism  and 
there  has  been  a  permanent  debate  about  a  specific  African  or 
Asian  "road  to  socialism"  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Soviets. 

The  Soviet  idea  of  the  class  struggle  is  not  applicable  in  Asia 
and  Africa;  the  army  (i.e.,  the  officer  corps)  and/or  the 
intelligentsia  take  the  place  of  the  working  class  as  a 
"revolutionary  vanguard"  and  this  causes  endless  ideological 
complications.  There  are  other  differences,  for  instance  with 
regard  to  the  existence  and  the  role  of  a  Communist  party  in  the 
Third  World  political  system.  However,  all  that  matters  in  the 
final  analysis  is  that  there  are  in  the  Third  World  at  least  some 
affinities  with  Communist  (Soviet)  doctrine,  whereas  it  is 
difficult  to  think  of  much  ideological  kinship  with  the  West. 

That  ideology  is  no  more  than  a  contributing,  never  a  decisive 
factor  in  this  rapprochement  goes  without  saying.  For  if 
ideology  were  decisive,  the  Chinese  model  would  have  been  at 
least  as  attractive  as  the  Soviet.  The  fact  that  this  has  not 
been  the  case  points  to  the  limitations  of  the  Importance  of 
ideology  as  a  link  cementing  Third  World  -  Soviet  cooperation. 

Double  Strategy  —  The  Question  of  Islaun 

Involvement  in  the  Third  World  means  the  necessity  of 
choice.  Ideally,  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  on  good  terms  with 
all  countries,  social  and  political  forces.  Given  the  many  Third 
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World  conflicts,  this  is  frequently  impossible.  The  Soviet  Union 
cannot  at  one  and  the  same  time  support  India  and  Pakistan, 
Ethiopia  and  Somalia,  Libya  and  Morocco,  radical  and  moderate 
Arab  countries  —  let  alone  the  Arabs  and  Israel.  Sometimes  the 
choice  may  appear  easy:  the  Soviet  leadership  assumed  that  the 
Arabs  were  many  and  the  Israelis  few  and  that  the  former  would 
inevitably  prove  more  important.  Similar  thoughts  influenced 
them  in  the  Indian-Pakistani  conflict.  In  other  circumstances, 
making  a  choice  may  be  highly  undesirable;  there  is  always  the 
danger  that  the  Soviet  leaders  may  be  backing  the  wrong  horse. 
Furthermore,  even  in  the  case  of  victory  a  price  has  to  be 
paid.  For  this  reason  the  Soviet  Union  has  tried  to  play  the 
role  of  the  disinterested  onlooker,  and  on  occasion,  even  the 
arbiter  ("the  spirit  of  Tashkent,")  the  friend  of  both  sides, 
eager  to  restore  peace  and  to  establish  a  common  front  against 
the  real  enemy  —  "Western  imperialism."  The  war  between  Iran 
and  Iraq  was  an  example;  the  Soviet  Union  was  under  pressure  to 
take  both  sides,  and  it  refrained  from  doing  so. 

At  other  times,  staying  aloof  may  be  far  more  difficult. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Soviet  dilemma  vis-a-vis  Communist 
parties  in  the  Third  World.  It  cannot  altogether  dissociate 
itself  from  them,  but  it  has  frequently  to  make  deals  over  their 
heads  and  against  their  best  interests.  Sometimes  it  may  even 
have  to  sacrifice  them. 

Another  example,  of  even  greater  political  consequence  is 
the  Soviet  attitude  towards  Isleun.  As  a  leading  North  African 
ccmmentator  once  succinctly  put  it:  "The  Soviet  Union  has  the 
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friendliest  of  feelings  and  is  the  staunchest  ally  of  Islam.  On 
one  solitary  condition:  That  the  Muslims  do  not  live  in  the 
Soviet  Union  itself..."  This  comment  was  made  before  the  rebirth 
of  militant  Islam  (Khomeinism,  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,)  which, 
from  the  Soviet  point  of  view  has  made  the  problem  even  more 
complicated,  the  opportunities  greater,  but  also  the  risks 
higher.  It  has  been  Soviet  policy  for  at  least  two  decades  to 
combat  and  isolate  Islam  at  home  and  to  woo  Muslims  abroad.  On 
the  whole,  this  policy  has  met  with  some  success;  a  confrontation 
between  Moscow  and  militant  Muslim  leaders  such  as  Khomeini  and 
Khaddafi  has  certainly  been  prevented. 


MUSLIMS  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

The  number  of  Soviet  Muslims  has  been  a  bone  of  contention 
between  Western  and  Soviet  experts.^  According  to  the  former, 
there  are  50  million  Azerbaidjans,  Uzbeks,  Kazakjs.  Tadjiks, 
etc.,  according  to  Soviet  sources,  only  35-40  million,  many  of 
whom  do  not  profess  Islam  in  any  case.  Fifty  million  is  probably 
too  high  a  figure,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  dispute  that  the 
birthrate  is  considerably  higher  in  the  so-called  Muslim 
republics  than  elsewhere  in  the  U.S.S.R.  (3.1  percent  in 
Tadjikstan,  3.0  percent  in  Uzbekstan,  2.8  percent  in 
Turkmenistan,  etc.).  It  is  true  that  by  no  means  all  of  the 
Muslims  are  believers.  It  is  also  true  —  and  Soviet  experts 
have  admitted  this  much  —  that  facts  have  shown  that  Islam, 
which  after  all  is  not  just  a  religion,  but  a  way  of  life  —  is 
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more  deeply  rooted  than  any  other  faith.  Anti-religious 
propaganda  which  has  continued  openly  and  discreetly  has  not  hacT 
much  effect.  The  more  educated  sections  of  the  Muslim  population 
have  been  influenced,  but  they  too  want  to  preserve  their  ethnic 
identity  and  if  'old  fashioned*  religion  has  declined  in  this 
milieu,  a  more  modern  nationalism  has  replaced  it. 

There  has  been  speculation,  much  of  it  far-fetched,  in 
recent  years  about  the  impact  of  the  Islamic  resurgence  on  Soviet 
Muslims.  Some  analysts  have  even  explained  the  Soviet 
intervention  in  Afghanistan  with  reference  to  the  Islamic 
renaissance.  That  there  has  been  such  an  influence  is 
undeniable,  but  its  political  importance  should  not  be 
overrated.  There  is  no  "common  front"  of  minorities  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  nor  is  such  unity  likely  to  arise.  The 
Azerbaidjanis  may  dislike  the  Russians,  but  they  traditionally 
dislike  their  Armenians  and  Georgian  neighbors  even  more.  The 
Tadjik  (who  are  Shiite  and  speak  Persian,)  have  not  much  in 
common  with  Tartars,  Kazakhs,  etc.,  who  are  Sunnite  and  speak 
Turkish  languages.  There  is  no  Muslim  "clergy"  in  the  Soviet 
Union  which  can  spread  and  organize  the  new  gospel.  The 
political  and  economic  achievements  of  Pakistan,  Afghanistan, 
Iran,  or  even  the  Arab  countries  hardly  constitute  a  major 
attraction  for  Soviet  Muslims,  nor  a  threat  to  Communist  rule. 

The  coming  years  may  well  witness  a  strengthening  of  a  new 
Muslim  identity  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this  trend  as  well  as 
the  danger  of  the  export  of  an  "Islamic  counterrevolution" 
(Brezhnev's  phrase,)  will  be  followed  by  the  Soviet  leaders  with 
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a  watchful  eye.  But  it  is  most  unlikely  that  this  will  in  emy 
way  influence  Soviet  domestic  and  foreign  policy.®  On  the 
contrary r  Soviet  propaganda  has  tried  to  make  use  of  the  strong 
anti-Western  and  collectivist  element  in  the  Islamic 
renaissance.  Since  in  Islamic  perspective,  Marxism  is  of  course 
also  very  much  a  Western  secular  Ideology  and  therefore 
reprehensible,  but  left  wing  Muslims  (and  some  major  non-Soviet 
Cononunists, )  have  been  trying  to  find  common  ground  between  the 
original  social  ideals  of  Islam  —  with  the  prophet  Mohammed  as  a 
precursor  of  Karl  Marx.  Seen  in  historical  light,  this  kind  of 
argumentation  is  deeply  fraudulent,  but  it  had  nevertheless  some 
effect,  just  as  some  Christians  have  found  their  way  to  Communism 
by  way  of  the  "socialist  ideals"  of  early  Christianity. 

Of  far  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  as  far  as  its 
social  composition  is  conerned,  the  Islamic  revival  is  largely  a 
radical  protest  movement  of  the  lower  class  —  against  the  rich, 
and  against  foreign  influences.  It  resembles  populist  movements 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  its  specifics  in  the  Middle  East  are 
its  religious  character. 

Soviet  policy  in  the  Middle  East  has  tolerated  ideological 
concessions  towards  Islam  outside  the  Soviet  Union  for  almost 
twenty  years;  perhaps  the  first  to  envisage  an  "Islamic  Marxism" 
was  All  Yata,  Secretary  General  of  the  Moroccan  Communist 
party.  He  was  followed  by  some  Iranian  student  leaders.  Inside 
the  Soviet  Union  commentators  have  argued  that  Communists  in  the 
Arab  world  are  tactically  correct  in  avoiding  criticism  of  Islam 
altogether.  This  refers,  however,  only  to  countries  in  which 
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Communists  are  not  in  power;  in  the  People's  Democratic  Republic 
of  Yemen,  Muslim  festivals  are  ignored,  including  the  Prophet's 
birthday,  and  children  are  given  an  anti-religious  education. 
Reports  about  persecution  of  Islam  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
routinely  contradicted  by  official  Soviet  Muslim  spokesmen  such 
as  the  ubiquitous  "Mufti*  Babahauiov,  Chairman  of  the  Spiritual 
Administration  of  Central  Asia  auid  Kazakhstan.  On  his  frequent 
visits  abroad,  he  has  spread  the  word  that  Islam  has  every 
possible  freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Other,  non-religious 
Soviet  spokesmen,  including  Brezhnev,  have  requested  time  and 
again  that  Marxists  draw  the  basic  dividing  line  not  between 
believers  and  atheists  but  between  exploiters  and  the  exploited, 
and  that  they  would  like  to  cooperate  closely  with  the  many 
millions  of  Muslims  who  actively  participate  in  the  struggle 
against  imperialism  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

That  the  Soviet  dual  strategy  has  worked  reasonably  well  is 
shown  by  the  Libyan  example.  Up  to  Spring  1974,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  for  Rhaddafi's  Libya,  an  imperialist  country  as  much  as  the 
United  States;  it  merely  wanted  to  take  the  place  of  the  U.S.  and 
gain  a  foothold  in  the  area.  At  the  Tripoli  Islamic  Conference 
in  1974,  Khaddafi  stated  that  Islam  was  more  progressive  than 
Communism  and  that  Islam  had  provided  the  guiding  principles  for 
the  happiness  of  the  individual  and  of  society.  Communism  was  a 
vanguard  party  of  individuals  who  had  one  thing  in  common  —  "the 
lust  for  power". 

Beginning  in  1974,  there  was  a  reorientation  which  led  to 
cooperation;  in  the  sphere  of  ideology.  Both  sides  agreed  to 
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disagree,  arguing  "that  which  unites  us  is  far  more  important 
than  the  divisions."  Such  a  statement  was  not  surprising  from  a 
pragmatic  politician  such  as  Mr.  Kosygin;  that  militant  Muslims 
should  have  accepted  it  is  more  noteworthy.  The  Soviet  Union  had 
lost  at  the  time  its  foothold  in  Egypt  and  was  looking  for  new 
rules.  Libya,  on  the  other  hand,  which  had  not  been  very 
successful  in  its  attempts  to  gain  leadership  of  the  Arab  world 
was  searching  for  powerful  allies.  In  the  case  of  Khomeini, 
Soviet  progress  was  less  spectacular  but  nonetheless  not 
negligible  —  the  result  of  both  common  interest  and  clever 
manipulation.  True,  there  is  in  Iran  traditional  suspicion  of 
the  designs  of  the  powerful  neighbor  from  the  North.  But  Soviet 
policy  showed  that  these  suspicions  could  be  overcome  by 
exploiting  internal  divisions  in  the  Third  World  and  between 
these  countries  and  the  West.  It  also  showed  that  even  extreme 
Muslim  leaders  are  by  no  means  impervious  to  realpolitik  and  that 
their  fanaticism  is  not  Indiscriminate. 

Unlike  the  West,  Soviet  experts  and  policy  makers  have  never 
underrated  the  attraction  of  Isl2un;  they  were  aware  of  the 
strength  of  the  Islamic  revival  in  Iran  in  the  middle  1970s  when 
most  other  observers  tended  to  belittle  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  not  exaggerated  it,  as  became  the  fashion  in  many 
Western  circles  after  the  fall  of  the  Shah.  As  far  as  Moscow  is 
concerned,  Islamic  revival  is  not  the  wave  of  the  future,  but  a 
temporary  manifestation  of  the  general  protest  movement  in 
backward  societies. 
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Soviet  experts  assume  that  it  will  disappear  following  its 
failure  to  solve  urgent  economic  and  social  problems.  Pro-Soviet 
elements  will  try  to  take  over  the  leadership  of  this  inchoate 
radical  movement,  which,  they  assume,  will  gradually  shed  its 
Islamic  coloring.  But  they  also  take  into  account  that  they  may 
be  mistaken,  and  they  are  moving  with  great  caution. 


DIPLOMACY 

After  three  decades  of  Inactivity  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
diplomatically  more  active  in  the  Third  World  than  any  other 
nation.  These  activities  include  the  exploitation  of  regional 
conflicts,  as  well  as  "classical  diplomacy,"  the  formalization  of 
its  relationship  with  other  countries  through  treaties  and  agree¬ 
ments.^  No  other  country  has  been  instrumental  in  arranging  so 
many  state  visits  and  top  level  conferences.  No  other  nation  has 
invested  so  many  efforts  in  cultural  and  quasicultural 
exchanges.  The  Soviet  Union  has  tried  on  occasion  to  act  as 
"honest  broker"  in  conflicts  between  Third  World  nations.  A 
large  propaganda  effort  has  been  staged,  Soviet  periodicals  and 
films  are  distributed  by  the  embassies,  local  newspapers  are 
subsidized,  and  Soviet  radio  stations  beeun  broadcasts  to  the 
Third  World  in  most  Asian  and  African  languages.  This  effort  far 
exceeds  the  activities  of  the  Western  nations  taken  together. 

THE  EXPLOITATION  OP  CONFLICT  SITUATIONS 
It  has  been  said  that,  but  for  the  Indo-Chinese  (and  the 
Indo-Pakistani)  conflict,  but  for  the  Arab-Israell  confrontation. 
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the  dispute  between  Algeria  and  Morocco,  and  other  such  endemic 
conflicts,  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  have  been  able  to  make  much 
headway  in  Asia  and  Africa.  There  is  a  kernel  of  truth  in  this 
assertion:  The  Soviet  penetration  of  the  Arab  world  began  with 
the  arms  deals  with  Egypt  in  1955  as  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
became  more  acute.  The  rapprochement  with  India  was  intensified 
after  India's  defeat  in  the  war  with  China  in  1962.  However, 
exploitation  of  such  opportunities  can  explain  Soviet  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  Third  World  only  up  to  a  point.  Neither  India, 
Pakistan,  Israel,  nor  the  Arab  "frontline"  states  have  joined  the 
Soviet  C2unp.  Those  which  entered  the  Soviet  orbit  have  not  done 
so  as  the  result  of  a  conflict  with  their  neighbors.  Political 
help  and  military  aid  have  created  a  climate  of  good  will  in 
India  and  the  Arab  world.  But  such  good  will  can  be  translated 
only  to  a  limited  extent  into  tangible  support  for  the  Soviet 
cause.  Only  Syria  among  the  Arab  "frontline  states"  has  signed  a 
treaty  with  Moscow  which  may  give  substantial  military  advantages 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  good  will  has  mainly  manifested  itself 
in  anti-  American  rhetoric  rather  than  accepting  the  Soviet 
political  and  social  model.  It  is  quite  likely  that  such  anti- 
Americanism  was  unavoidable  in  any  case  as  far  as  the  more 
radical  Third  World  countries  are  concerned. 

Soviet  diplomacy  has  tried  to  be  on  good  (or  at  least 
better-than-normal)  terms  with  as  many  Third  World  countries  as 
possible.  Thus  they  scrupulously  refrained  from  taking  sides  in 
the  war  between  Iraq  and  Iran.  In  other  cases,  e.g.  Ethiopia  emd 
Somalia,  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  keep  the  good  will  of  both 
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sides  and  the  Soviet  Union  predictably  switched  to  its  support  to 
the  side  likely  to  prevail.  This  "inevitability  of  choice"  has 
created  dilemmas  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  it  will  cause  problems 
in  future.  Soviets'  clients  have  been  defeated  (Nasser  in  1967) 
and  this  necessitated  deeper  Soviet  involvement  than  may  have 
been  thought  prudent  —  or  cost  effective*  The  process  of 
involvement  has  a  momentum  of  its  own.  Unless  the  patron  takes 
good  care  of  his  clients,  he  loses  face,  his  reputation  suffers, 
other  clients  will  be  reluctant  to  entrust  him  their  fate. 

Lastly,  exploitation  of  conflict  situations  is  not  the 
monopoly  of  superpowers.  Small  countries  have  played  out  one  big 
power  against  another  since  time  immemorial  for  their  own 
purposes.  Some  have  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  in  this 
field,  changing  sides  fairly  regularly,  always  on  the  lookout  for 
the  higher  bidder.  Europe  in  the  age  of  wars  of  religion  (the 
16th  and  17th  centuries)  is  a  perfect  example  of  such  practices, 
but  they  have,  of  course,  been  used  anywhere  and  at  all  times. 
While  the  Soviet  Union  has  no  wish  to  be  "used"  in  such  a  way,  it 
cannot  entirely  escape  this.  There  has  to  be  give  and  take, 
alliances  cannot  be  one  way  streets.  The  Soviet  leaders  will  be 
fully  aware  (and  accept)  that  their  partners  pursue  interests 
which  have  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  their  own.  They  will 
still  be  willing  to  make  concessions  inasmuch  as  they  assume  that 
in  the  longer  run  their  smaller  allies  will  become  more  dependent 
on  them  and  the  junior  partner  will  have  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  senior  partner. 
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PEAR  AND  "FALSE  CONSCIOUSNESS" 

In  Third  World  diplomacy  the  Soviet  Union  makes  full  use  of 
two  syndromes  widespread  in  Asia  and  Africa  (and  to  a  certain 
extent  also  in  Latin  America)  —  fear  on  one  hand  and  "the- 
Soviet-Union-is-a-far-away-country"  perception  on  the  other. 

While  much  (perhaps  too  much)  has  been  said  and  written  about 
ideology  as  a  weapon,  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  on  the  whole  an 
underrated  factor.  Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  may  not  be  able  to 
extend  much  help  to  Third  World  countries  in  the  economic  field 
and  in  other  respects,  the  countries  situated  not  far  from  the 
Soviet  borders  know  that  their  powerful  neighbors  are  capable  of 
doing  considerable  harm  to  them.  If  they  should  act 
systematically  against  Soviet  interests,  the  full  blast  of 
Communist  propaganda  will  be  directed  against  them,  they  may  be 
subjected  to  various  measures  of  destabilization  and  Soviet 
displeasure  will  be  made  felt  in  other  ways. 

The  projection  of  Soviet  military  power  and  its  political 
use  ought  to  be  mentioned  here.  The  presence  of  the  Soviet  navy 
has  not  only  limited  the  possibility  of  American  intervention, 
but  showing  the  flag  has  a  psychological  impact  today  as  in  the 
past.  Thus,  the  need  for  military  action  is  obviated  ipso  facto 
by  the  Soviet  presence  —  i.e.,  the  "demonstration  effect."  The 
same  is  true,  a  fortiori,  with  regard  to  the  role  of  the  Soviet 
army  vis-a-vis  Russia's  neighbors.  Whatever  its  economic 
weaknesses,  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  military  superpower  and  it  is 
conventional  wisdom  in  the  Third  World  that  defiance  is  a  risky 
business.  The  cautious  behavior  of  Turkey  facing  Soviet  (and 
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proxy)  intervention  in  its  domestic  affairs,  Pakistan's 
submissiveness  despite  all-out  Soviet  support  for  India,  the 
restraint  vis-a-vis  Russia  shown  even  by  Khomeini  and  his 
followers  may  serve  as  illustrations. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  countries  located  far  away  from  the 
Soviet  borders  the  opposite  syndrome  is  frequently  encountered: 
Since  the  Soviet  Union  is  (or  seems)  so  far  away^®  it  cannot 
possibly  constitute  a  danger  and  therefore  it  is  a  natural 
counterweight,  a  political  ally  against  the  other  (and  nearer) 
superpower.  For  this  reason,  for  many  Latin  Americans  the  United 
States  will  always  be  the  greater  threat. 

By  the  same  geopolitical  logic  the  Asian  and  Middle  Eastern 
countries  situated  near  the  Soviet  border  should  look  for 
American  support  against  the  superpower  which  is  nearer,  more 
dynamic  and  also  happens  to  have  the  greater  appetite.  Common 
sense  should  make  them  wary  of  excessively  close  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  look  for  better  relations  with  the  United  States 
as  a  counterweight.  This  is  true  as  much  for  Communist  countries 

I 

wanting  to  maintain  their  independence  (as  the  Yugoslav  and 
Chinese  examples  show)  as  for  non-Communlsts.  Interestingly, 
some  of  the  Marxists  have  shown  greater  realism  in  this  respect 
than  the  non-Marxists.  Whatever  their  domestic  orientations  and 
ideological  preferences,  all  these  countries  want  to  preserve 
their  independence  and  sovereignty.  Yet  frequently  it  is  not 
self  interest  or  political  savvy  which  dictates  their  behavior 
but  "false  consciousness."  Their  policies  are  affected  by 
various  delusions  and  misconceptions.  The  concept  "false 
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consciousness"  was  first  introduced  by  Marxist  thinkers  trying  to 
explain  the  (to  them)  incomprehensible  fact  that  many  workers  do 
not  vote  —  or  act  —  according  to  their  class  interest  but  give 
their  support  to  conservative  parties,  (e.g.,  the  "working  class 
Tories").  Whether  "false  consciousness"  is  applicable  in  a 
domestic  context  is  not  certain;  political  decisions  are  clearly 
not  influenced  by  class  interest  alone,  nor  is  it  always  possible 
to  identify  who  belongs  to  a  class.  Be  that  as  it  may,  "false 
consciousness"  is  certainly  of  help  to  explain  the  otherwise 
inexplicable,  namely  the  fact  that  countries  in  an  exposed 
position,  threatened  by  Soviet  domination,  and  eager  to  maintain 
their  independence,  nevertheless  may  pursue  a  policy  contrary  to 
their  own  national  interest.  It  is  understandable  that  such 
countries  will  refrain  from  provoking  their  powerful  neighbor. 

It  is  not  readily  intelligible  why  they  should  sometimes  go  out 
of  their  way  to  antagonize  the  other  superpower  which  could 
redress  the  balance.  Elementary  logic  seems  to  demand  such  a 
course  of  action,  unless,  of  course,  they  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  other  superpower  (America)  is  too  weak  to 
help  them.  But  this  is  decidedly  not  the  case:  America's 
military  power  more  frequently  than  not  is  overrated,  rather  than 
underestimated,  in  Third  World  countries.  Another  possible 
explanation  for  the  illogical  and  possibly  suicidal  behavior  of 
some  Third  World  nations  is  the  assumption  that  America  is  indeed 
so  strong  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  in  the  case  of  a  Soviet  encroachment  America  would,  more  or 
less  automatically,  come  to  their  help,  however  bad  the  relations 
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had  been  previously.  These  assumptions  are  fairly  widespread  in 
Third  World  elites  (and  also  among  European  neutrals  and 
neutralists) ,  but  they  alone  cannot  explain  the  seemingly 
paradoxical  behavior  described  above. 

This  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  their  foreign 
policy  is  not  mainly  guided  by  logic,  nor  by  self  interest,  but 
that  powerful  emotions  such  as  xenophobia,  of  the  West  in 
particular,  have  a  greater  impact.  Is  false  consciousness  a 
permanent  condition  or  a  temporary  aberration?  Inasmuch  as  such 
behavior  may  lead  to  national  suicide,  and  since  societies,  in 
contrast  to  individuals,  rarely  commit  suicide,  chances  are  that 
in  the  long  run  the  facts  of  geopolitical  life  will  prevail.  But 
the  emphasis  should  be  on  "in  the  long  run"  and  it  ought  to  be 
repeated  that  what  has  been  said  applies  mainly  to  countries 
located  near  the  Soviet  borders.  It  certainly  is  not  true  v/ith 
regard  to  Latin  America  or  most  of  Tropical  Africa.  Seen  from 
Moscow,  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
perpetuate  this  false  consciousness  even  though  irrational 
behavior  on  the  part  of  neighbors  and  clients  may  cause  problems 
for  Russia  too. 


CULTURAL  DIPLOMACY  AND  EXCHANGES 
The  aim  of  the  cultural  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  like 
that  of  every  other  nation,  is  to  create  interest  in  and  sympathy 
for  Soviet  culture  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  general.  This  policy 
is  pursued  through  countless  local  "friendship  societies,"  radio 
programs  and  exchanges  in  every  conceivable  field.  Between  1957 
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and  1978  the  Soviet  Union  signed  some  forty  agreements  on 
cultural  and  scientific  cooperation,  the  first  ones  (ironically) 
with  Egypt  (1957)  and  Guinea  (1959).  Russian  language  teachers 
have  been  sent  to  most  Third  World  countries;  2000  arrive  in 
Africa  each  year.  Soviet  ballet  groups  have  visited  the  major 
Asian  and  African  countries,  and  there  have  been  extensive 
academic  exchanges,  common  boteuiical  and  zoological  expeditions. 
Third  World  technical  experts  trained  in  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
well  as  the  help  of  Soviet  institutes  in  organizing  and 
developing  scientific  research  in  selected  Third  World 
countries.  There  is  cooperation  in  the  field  of  public  health, 
Soviet  trainers  have  helped  Asians  and  Africans  to  develop  their 
sports  facilities,  and  Soviet  soccer  teams  have  visited  most 
African  countries.  Soviet  musicians,  painters  and  sculptors  have 
toured  the  Third  World  and  taken  part  in  exhibitions;  Gogol  and 
have  been  performed  everywhere  and  selected  Soviet  movies  are 
shown  in  remote  villages.  It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  any 
field  which  has  been  omitted  or  neglected.  In  quantitative 
terms,  the  Soviet  effort  has  been  impressive;  after  decades  of 
total  isolation,  tens  of  thousands  of  Third  World  citizens  have 
stayed  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  bloc  countries  for 
shorter  or  longer  periods  and  the  Soviet  cultural,  scientific, 
and  technological  presence  in  Asia  and  Africa  has  also  been  very 
substantial. 

Benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  these 
activities  have  been  small  and  sometimes  the  efforts  have  been 
counter  productive.  The  fact  that  so  many  Third  World  students 
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have  been  exposed  to  Soviet  realities  has  not  turned  most  of  them 
into  ardent  Communists.  An  inclement  climate,  strange 
surroundings,  food  they  dislike,  a  closed  society  in  which 
contact  with  foreigners  is  discouraged,  covert  racialism,  the 
virtual  impossibility  of  finding  female  company,  the  drabness  of 
Soviet  daily  life,  and  many  other  circumstances  act  as  a  damper 
on  enthusiasm.  For  different  reasons  Soviet  experts  sent  abroad 
find  a  prolonged  stay  in  Asia  and  Africa  less  than  congenial. 

Both  groups  —  the  Asian  and  African  students  and  the  Soviet 
experts  —  would  greatly  prefer  America  and  ^Testern  Europe  for  a 
prolonged  stay  and  they  regard  their  destination  as  a  poor  second 
best. 

The  KGB  still  finds  a  few  recruits  among  the  foreigners,  and 
a  few  Africans  and  Aslans  for  unfathomable  reasons  may  come  to 
like  the  Soviet  way  of  life.  But  the  great  majority  will  not. 

The  fault  is  by  no  means  all  on  one  side.  Some  of  the  demands  of 
the  foreigners  are  unrealistic  or  even  preposterous,  given  the 
nature  of  Soviet  society.  At  one  time  the  Soviets  tried  to 
concentrate  most  Third  World  students  in  the  Patrice  Lumumba 
University,  whereupon  the  foreign  visitors  protested  against 
being  shut  up  in  a  ghetto.  But  their  dispersal  over  Soviet 
institutes  of  higher  learning  has  also  not  worked  well  in  view  of 
linguistic  and  other  handicaps.  As  a  result  of  past  experience 
it  has  been  Soviet  policy  in  recent  years  not  to  expand  exchanges 
much  further  but  to  provide  more  on  the  spot  training. The 
Soviets  have  established  various  Institutes  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

On  the  primary  school  level  Soviet  Influence  has  been  more  marked 
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(for  instance  In  Algeria,  Tanzania,  Guinea) .  But  the  political 
impact  of  such  kinds  of  cultural  exchanges  has  been  minimal.  For 
while  the  Soviets  stress  the  superiority  of  socialist  over 
"bourgeois"  pedagogical  models  the  virtues  of  the  socialist  model 
are,  in  fact,  those  of  yesterday's  Western  schools:  greater 
discipline,  higher  demands  from  pupils,  etc. 

Soviet  cultural  propaganda  has  had  few  successes  to  its 
credit:  Soviet  exhibitions  in  the  Third  World  attract  little 
interest,  and  Soviet  movies  find  few  voluntary  viewers  (sane  are 
more  highly  appreciated  in  New  York,  London  and  Paris).  Soviet 
books  are  not  widely  read.  In  all  these  respects  Western 
importations  are  greatly  preferred  even  though  their  level  may  be 
deplorably  low.  Soviet  culture  is  thought  to  be  boring  not  only 
by  Third  World  highbrows  but  also  on  the  grass  roots  level. 

If  the  Soviet  effort  nevertheless  has  some  effect,  it  is 
through  its  sheer  size.  Western  books  and  periodicals  are  very 
expensive;  Soviet  books  are  far  more  readily  available.  The 
Indian  and  African  student,  school  teacher  or  scientist  may  know 
that  the  quality  of  Western  professional  literature  is  superior 
but  he  will  not  be  able  to  buy  these  books.  Soviet  radio 
programs  attract  no  particular  interest,  but  the  stations  are 
received  loud  and  clear  in  English  and  the  vernacular  for  many 
more  hours  than  Western  broadcasts.  The  endless  repetition  of 
the  Soviet  interpretation  of  world  events  is  bound  to  have  a 
cumulative  effect.  In  short,  if  there  are  achievements  in  the 
field  of  Soviet  cultural  propaganda  they  are  the  result  of  an 
investment  which,  in  some  respects,  is  much  greater  than  that 
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made  by  the  West. The  Soviets,  have  to  overcome,  as  in  other 
fields,  the  handicap  of  inferior  quality  by  sheer  quantity  amd, 
in  some  instances,  by  cheaper  prices. 

SOVIET  ECONOMIC  AID  AND  TRADE 

About  Soviet  economic  relations  with  Third  World  countries, 
it  can  be  said  grosso  modo  that  they  were  never  very  important, 
that  they  have  decreased  in  relative  importance  during  the  last 
decade,  amd  that  this  has  not  done  amy  major  political  damage  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Perhaps  there  has  been  less  disappointment  in 
the  non-oil  producing  Third  World  countries  than  should  have  been 
expected  because  the  Soviet  leaders  never  made  excessive 
promises.  They  always  made  it  clear  that  their  main 
contributions  to  Third  World  countries  would  be  guidance  rather 
than  economic  assistance.  The  Soviets  are  great  believers  in 
self-help;  they  would  say  that  they  pulled  themselves  from 
backwardness  by  their  own  bootstraps.  (A  comparison  which  is  of 
doubtful  value,  for  Russia  in  1917  had  a  substantial  industry 
unlike  most  of  Asia  and  all  of  Africa  after  World  War  II). 

For  a  long  time  now,  too  much  attention  has  been  devoted  in 
the  West  to  Soviet  aid  and  trade  with  the  Third  World.  Thus,  a 
CIA  study  noted  as  recently  as  October  1980,  "These  long-term 
military  and  economic  aid  programs  have  enabled  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
forward  important  strategic,  geopolitical,  and  commercial 
objectives  at  low  cost  —  particularly  in  the  Middle  East,  North 
Africa,  and  South  Asia.”  A  Congressional  study  published  in  1981 
said  that  in  1978  Soviet  aid  grants  "sky  rocketed”  to  a  new 
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record,  emd  a  semi-official  West  German  study  (1980) ,  claims  that 
between  1968  and  1978  the  amount  of  Soviet  aid  further  increased. 

Yet,  in  actual  fact  trade  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Third  World  decreased  to  13  percent  of  the  Soviet  total  in  1980 
(from  15  percent  in  1975) ,  and  Soviet  economic  aid  disbursements 
fell  from  $1  billion  in  1972  to  half  that  sum  in  1980.  (This 
should  be  compared  with  $3-4  billion  pumped  into  Cuba  in  1982 
alone) .  What  causes  some  confusion  is  that  sometimes  no 
difference  is  made  between  economic  and  military  aid.  The  latter 
has  been  substantial  —  more  than  $55  billion  committed  from  1954 
to  1981,  the  former  perhaps  less  than  $20  billion  during  the  same 
period.  Another  reason  for  overrating  the  extent  of  Soviet  aid 
is  that  no  difference  is  made  between  aid  offered  and  aid 
actually  disimbursed,  which  was  less  than  half  of  the  former  over 
the  last  decades.  On  other  occasions,  Soviet  help  to  Cuba  and 
Vietnam  is  included  in  the  figures  for  Soviet  aid  to  the  LDC's. 
Thus  $2.6  billion  were  pledged  in  1979  to  the  Third  World. 
Disbursement  amounted  to  $1.8  billion,  of  which  the  bulk  went  to 
Cuba  and  Vietnam.  All  others  received  $5.6  billion  that  year. 

In  the  same  year  the  Netherlands  alone  actively  disbursed  $1.8 
billion  in  aid. 

The  reasons  for  the  low  (and  declining)  Soviet  economic 
presence  in  the  Third  World  are  threefold.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
not  one  of  the  world's  leaders  in  trade,  and  most  of  its  foreign 
trade  is  and  will  be  with  the  other  Communist  bloc  and  industrial 
countries;  the  choice  of  Soviet  goods  for  export  is  limited;  the 
Soviet  allies  in  Eastern  Europe  have  suffered  growing 
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difficulties  in  recent  years  which  further  limit  Soviet  capacity 
to  extend  aid  elsewhere. However,  and  perhaps  most 
importantly,  it  is  not  Soviet  policy  even  to  try  to  compete  with 
the  West  as  far  as  aid  to  the  Third  World  is  concerned.  Soviet 
leaders  believe  that  development  aid  (in  contrast  to  trade)  is 
not  in  the  Soviet  interest  except  in  cases  of  an  obvious 
political  interest  such  as  Cuba  and  Vietnaun.  The  Soviet  Union 
favors  resource  transfer  from  "North"  to  "South"  —  but  not  for 
itself  —  only  for  the  Western  "colonialist  nations. 

According  to  Soviet  thought,  the  best  contribution  which  the 
Soviet  bloc  can  make  to  world  economic  development  is  to  grow  in 
strength.  If  aid  is  given,  it  will  be  given  bilaterally,  not 
through  multi-lateral  agencies,  so  as  to  gain  maximum  propaganda 
benefit.  But,  by  and  large,  Soviet  leaders  do  not  believe  that 
friendship  and  influence  can  be  gained  through  extending  more 
aid. 

In  the  1950* s  the  Soviet  Union  had  higher  hopes  for 
political  dividends  from  economic  assistance  and  investments. 
During  that  period  there  was  a  concentration  on  a  few  major 
projects  such  as  the  Aswan  Dam  and  steel  works  in  India.  Since 
then,  the  trend  has  been,  on  the  whole,  away  from  meunmoth 
projects;  one  exception  was  the  $2  billion  grant  to  Morocco  in 
1978  for  the  development  of  the  local  phosphate  industry,  the 
largest  deal  ever  signed  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  Third 
World  country.  But  deals  of  this  kind  are  straightforward 
commercial  deals,  not  acts  of  charity.  Morocco  will  have  to  pay 
back  the  Soviet  Union  in  phosphate  on  terms  considerably  lower 
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than  the  world  market  price.  (A  similar,  albeit  smaller  deal  was 
concluded  with  Guinea  concerning  the  production  of  bauxite:  the 
first  twelve  year  production  will  be  to  repay  Soviet  credits) . 

To  provide  a  few  more  illustrations:  the  Soviet  Union  pays  less 
than  the  world  market  price  for  Afghan  gas,  for  shoes  from  India, 
and  for  a  variety  of  other  raw  materials  or  commodities,  the 
production  of  which  it  helped  to  finance. 

To  what  extent  is  Soviet  aid  directly  serving  political 
aims?  The  fact  that  many  times  more  help  has  been  given  to  Cuba 
and  Vietnam  than  to  Third  World  countries  has  been  mentioned. 

The  question  thus  arises  only  for  a  relatively  small  part  of 
development  aid.  About  three  quarters  of  this  went  to  six 
countries:  India  and  the  Middle  Bast  (Egypt,  Iran,  Iraq,  Turkey, 
and  Afghanistan).  In  recent  years,  Morocco  and  Algeria  were 
added  to  this  list.  In  most  cases  the  political  motivation  is 
obvious  —  the  decline  in  trade  relations  with  Egypt  after 
Nasser,  the  disproportionate  amount  of  aid  given  at  one  time  to 
Chile  and  more  recently  to  Nicaragua.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reorientation  in  the  Middle  East  from  Egypt  to  the  oil  producing 
countries  had  also  commercial  motives:  the  Soviet  Union  badly 
needed  to  increase  its  hard  currency  reserves.  Given  Egypt's 
economic  situation,  it  must  have  occurred  to  the  Soviet  leaders 
that  a  good  case  could  be  made  in  favor  of  transferring  their 
activities  to  countries  which,  in  view  of  their  natural 
resources, were  likely  to  repay  their  debts  fully  and  on  time. 
Hence,  for  instance,  the  increase  in  trade  in  the  1970 's  with  the 
Shah's  Iran,,  and  the  relative  decrease  with  Turkey.  It  could  be 
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argued  that  in  some  cases  aid  was  given  to  countries  oriented 
towards  the  West  (Turkey,  Iran  under  the  Shah,  Morocco) ,  with  the 
intention  to  weaken  their  ties  with  "imperialism"  and  "monopoly 
capitalism. " 

But  if  such  intentions  existed,  which  seems  quite  likely, 
they  were  only  one  motive  among  many,  and  certainly  not  the 
decisive  one.  If  a  country  had  made  the  jump  into  the  Communist 
camp,  such  as  Cuba  or  Vietnam,  political  considerations  were 
always  paramount.  But  in  relations  with  other  Third  World 
countries,  friendly,  unfriendly,  and  indifferent,  economic 
motives  have  not  been  altogether  absent.  The  Soviet  Union  wants 
to  make  political  and  economic  profits  in  its  dealings  with  Third 
World  countries,  and  this  is  likely  to  cause  problems  in  the 
future. 

Poor  Soviet  aid  performance  in  the  Third  World  has  provoked 
criticism  on  the  part  of  Asian  and  African  leaders.  Among  the 
specific  complaints,  the  following  have  been  repeatedly  made: 
o  The  Soviet  bloc  loan  terms  are  frequently  harder, 
o  Unlike  the  West,  it  seldom  gives  non-project  aid  such 
as  raw  materials,  food,  or  fuel. 

o  Little  access  is  provided  to  Soviet  bloc  markets, 
o  The  goods  supplied  by  the  Soviet  bloc  are  frequently  of 
low  quality;  they  would  be  unsalable  elsewhere, 
o  The  Soviet  Union  has  sometimes  been  reluctant  to  grant 
repayment  relief  to  countries  in  economic  difficulty, 
o  Its  voluntary  payments  to  specialized  U.M.  agencies  are 
small  and  made  in  non-convertible  rubles. 
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o  The  exchange  rate  between  north  and  Third  World 
currencies  has  been  changed  to  the  latter's  detriment, 
o  The  Soviet  bloc  resells  in  the  West  products  received 
from  Third  World  countries  ("switch  trade"), 
o  The  Soviet  bloc  avoids  international  conferences  in 
which  specific  pledges  or  donations  to  developing  countries 
are  concerned.  These  and  similar  complaints  are  made,  and* 
as  the  Soviet  aid  programs  come  of  age,  repayments  of  debts 
on  the  part  of  Third  World  countries  quite  frequently  exceed 
new  grants.  This  is  true  not  only  with  regard  to  Egypt,  but 
also  for  India. 

Given  the  fact  that  Soviet  capacity  to  remedy  these 
complaints  is  limited  (and  that  there  would  be  other  complaints 
even  if  they  did) ,  the  overall  policy  has  been  to  put  Soviet 
interests  first,  to  give  the  very  minimum  necessary,  and  to 
concentrate  on  military  aid.  True,  there  have  been  discussions 
inside  the  Soviet  Union  about  a  more  sophisticated  approach 
towards  the  Soviet  economic  presence  in  the  Third  World.  But  in 
view  of  the  limited  trade  and  aid  potential  of  the  bloc,  these 
have  been  largely  academic. 

But  the  salient  fact  is  that  a  poor  Soviet  record  has  caused 
no  major  political  damage.  Similarly,  the  fact  that  the  economic 
difficulties  of  non-oil  producing  LDC's  are  to  a  substantial  part 
due  to  (or  are  at  least  aggravated  by)  OPEC  policies  has  caused 
only  mild  protests  in  Third  World  capitals.  How  to  explain  this 
apparent  paradox?  The  details  about  the  economic  situation  are 
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known  only  to  a  small  elite  in  Third  World  countries.  The  media 
are  induced  to  give  little  exposure  to  these  facts.  Much  more  is 
expected  from  the  "rich"  West  than  from  the  Soviet  bloc.  And 
lastly,  despite  the  disappointments,  a  certain  mental  affinity  is 
still  felt  with  the  Soviet  bloc  ("socialism")  rather  than  with 
the  West,  and  this,  at  least  in  the  short  run,  weighs  more 
heavily  than  the  economic  facta  of  life.  In  the  long  run, 
needless  to  say,  Soviet  inability  or  unwillingness  to  offer 
greater  help  is  having  a  negative  effect  on  Third  World 
attitudes.  But  the  Soviet  leaders  also  know  that  in  their 
relations  with  the  Third  World  the  economic  dimension  will  never 
be  decisive.  They  may  be  good  Marxists-Leninists,  but  they 
clearly  believe  in  the  primacy  of  policy  over  economics  in  their 
Third  World  agenda.  Ironically,  Western  capitalists  adopt  quasi- 
Marxist  attitudes  when  dealing  with  the  Third  World,  expecting 
dividends  as  the  result  of  economic  investment. 

China  has  followed,  in  this  respect  at  least,  the  Soviet 
ex2unple:  Chinese  disbursements  to  Third  World  countries  have 
steadily  fallen  since  1976  and  are  now  less  than  $100  billion, 
their  lowest  level  since  the  1960's.  Most  of  this  aid  went  to  a 
few  countries  such  as  Pakistan,  Burma,  Sudan  and  Djibouti,  but 
loans  were  also  offered  to  some  East  African  countries  such  as 
Tanzania,  Kenya,  and  Zambia,  in  which  China  had  a  traditional, 
albeit  small  interest. 


ARMS  TRANSFER  AND  THE  MILITARY  OPTION 
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Military  transactions  with  the  Third  World  have  been  one  of 
the  most  important  levers  in  Soviet  policy,  yet  for  many  years 
these  have  been  given  hardly  any  publicity:  the  early  Soviet 
arms  deal  (with  Syria,  Afghanistan  and  Egypt  in  1955/56)  were 
systematically  played  down,  the  deal  with  Egypt  was  ostensibly 
carried  out  through  a  third  party  (Czechoslovakia) .  Having 
denounced  for  decades  the  "merchants  of  death" ,  the  Soviet  Union 
found  itself  uncomfortable  in  the  role  of  one  of  the  world's 
leading  arms  suppliers.  The  Soviet  leaders  preferred  to  create 
the  impression  that  their  help  to  the  third  world  was  basically 
limited  to  disinterested  fraternal  advice:  how  to  organize  trade 
unions,  to  improve  education  and  health  services,  and,  of  course, 
to  help  in  practical  ways  economic  development.  But  their 
capacity  to  render  economic  help  was  exceedingly  limited, 
diverting  resources  to  the  Third  World  was  never  popular  among 
the  Soviet  public,  and  the  Soviet  leaders  soon  realized  that  even 
major  infusions  of  credits  would  not  reap  them  much  gratitude. 

Ambitious  Third  World  leaders  such  as  Nasser  or  Sukarno 
wanted  arms  both  for  practical  purposes  and  as  status  symbols. 
These  could  be  obtained  from  the  West  only  with  difficulties  and 
at  relatively  high  cost.  The  Soviet  armcunent  industry  on  the 
other  hand  was  capable  of  supplying  great  quantities  of  modern 
arms  on  terms  which  were  far  more  acceptable  from  the  LOG'S  point 
of  view  (barter  deals  such  as  Egyptian  cotton  for  MiG's  and 
tanks.)  Gradually  arms  exports  to  the  Third  World  becaune  a 
substantial  factor  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  U.S.S.R.  While 
full  figures  are  not  available,  arms  agreements  with  the  Third 
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World  are  estimated  at  $55-60  billions  since  1956  o£  which  some 
$45  billion  were  actually  delivered.  Non-military  aid  during  the 
S2une  period  covered  $20  billion  of  which  only  $10  billion  were 
disimbursed  —  a  striking  discrepancy. Total  Soviet  exports  in 
1977  were  about  $45  billion  of  which  some  $6-7  billion  went  to 
the  developing  countries.  Soviet  arms  exports  to  LOG'S  that  year 
were  $4  billion  —  the  largest  single  item  by  far. 

Most  of  the  Soviet  military  assistance  originally  went  to 
the  Middle  East,  about  half  of  the  total  to  the  Arab  countries. 

In  recent  years  North  Africa  and  Tropical  Africa  have  also 
emerged  as  major  recipients.  First,  agreements  were  concluded 
with  Somalia  (1963)  South  Yemen  (1969)  and  Congo  (1969) .  In  the 
1970s,  Angola,  Mozambique,  and  Ethiopia  (1976)  were  added  to  this 
list.  Today  Libya,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Algeria  are  among  the 
leading  recipients  of  Soviet  arms.  The  great  advantage  from  the 
LOG'S  point  of  view  was,  as  already  indicated,  that  they  could 
buy  more  arms  for  less  money.  The  price  of  one  U.S.  F-15  was 
equal  approximately  to  that  of  two  Soviet  MIG-23' s,  and  for  the 
price  of  one  F-4  they  could  obtain  three  MIG-21' s.  While  U.S. 
planes  were  superior  in  performance  it  is  not  certain  that  they 
were  substantially  superior  and  the  same  is  true  a  fortiori  with 
regard  to  less  sophisticated  weapons.  Exact  prices,  discounts  on 
list  prices,  and  forms  of  payment  have  been  kept  secret.  We  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Gamal  Abdul  Nasser  who,  in  an 
emotional  speech  expressing  genuine  gratitude,  related  how  he  had 
gone  to  Moscow  after  the  Six  Day  War  in  1967,  and  how  the  Soviet 
leaders  offered  him  virtually  free  of  charge  ("We  would  never 
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have  been  able  to  pay  for  it")  far  more  weapons  that  he  had  dared 
to  ask  for.  On  the  other  hand  most  of  the  Soviet  arms  trade  in 
the  1970s  was  directed  to  the  oil  rich  countries  of  the  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa,  and  pressure  has  been  exerted  on  not-so- 
rich  recipients  (including  Benin,  Congo  and  Madagascar)  to  pay 
for  previous  deals.  Thus  by  the  middle  1970s  there  was  much 
reason  to  assume  that  Soviet  "military  aid"  was,  overall, 
canmercially  prof itable. 

Soviet  arms  shipments  to  the  Third  World  made  recipients 
considerably  dependent  on  Soviet  advice,  the  supply  of  spare, 
parts,  and  logistic  support,  etc.  True,  it  gave  them,  as  in 
Egypt  access  to  air  and  naval  bases.  Yet,  the  more  sophisticated 
the  arms  system,  the  greater  the  dependence,  which  raises  the 
broader  question  of  military  and  political  benefits  accruing  to 
the  Soviet  Union  from  these  arms  deals. 

Soviet  leaders  have,  of  course,  been  aware  for  a  long  time 
that  they  could  compete  in  this  field  with  the  West  far  more 
easily  than  in  others  and  that  they  could,  in  fact  operate  as 
arms  dealers  from  a  position  of  strength  .  Arms  deals,  as  in  the 
case  of  Egypt  in  1955  have  been  the  point  of  departure  for  many 
Soviet  political  initiatives  in  the  Middle  East.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  neither  arms  deals  per  se,  nor  the  presence  of  Soviet 
military  advisers,  nor  the  most  favorable  terms  for  payment  have 
created  a  secure  foundation  for  Soviet  presence  in  the  Third 
World.  Military  penetration  in  Egypt  had  been  very  thorough,  but 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  a  reversal  in  Egypt's  foreign  policy. 
Being  men  of  the  world,  the  Soviet  leaders  must  have  known  that 
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gratitude  is  not  a  factor  to  be  counted  upon  in  world  affairs. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  complaints  would  harp  on  the  quality  of 
Soviet  arms,  and  the  behavior  of  Soviet  military  advisers.  The 
inability  to  pay  fully  and  on  time  among  other  bones  of 
contention  have  further  dampened  Soviet-Third  World  relations. 

In  fact,  2,000  Cubans  in  an  African  country  may  have  a  far  more 
potent  political  impact  than  the  20,000  Soviet  advisers  had  in 
Egypt.  Third  World  countries  have  tried  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
(technological,  political,  and  economic)  to  diversify  their 
sources  of  arms  and  supplies. 

In  the  overall  balance,  political  and  economic  gains  clearly 
outweigh  losses  in  Soviet  arms  trade  and  aid  with  the  Third 
World.  The  supply  of  arms  has  not  been  a  magic  wand.  Just  as 
the  decisive  issue  is  not  whether  in  a  certain  Third  World 
country  the  banks  have  been  nationalized  for  a  foreign  trade 
monopoly  -  or  even  a  state  party  established  the  paramount 
question  is  not  the  supply  of  arms  but  in  whose  hands  political 
power  resides  —  the  problem  of  political  leadership.  And  since 
power  in  most  Third  World  countries  has  come  to  rest  in  the  hands 
of  the  military,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  decisive  issue,  seen 
from  Moscow,  is  how  to  win  over  the  officer  corps  in  the  Third 
World  countries,  or  if  this  should  not  be  possible,  to  help  to 
overthrow  and  replace  them  by  more  amenable  candidates.  Soviet 
leaders  remember  the  crucial  fact  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
Allende  government  in  Chile,  committed  pro-Soviet  governments 
have  never  come  to  power  through  peaceful  means  but  always 
through  violence,  mainly  military  coups  and  civil  wars.  This  is 
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true  with  regard  to  Egypt  in  the  1950s  and  Somalia  in  1969,  it 
applies  to  Iraq  and  Congo-Brazzaville  in  1968,  to  Benin  in  1971 
and  Ethiopia  in  1974,  and  o£  course,  to  Angola  and  Mozambique  and 
Nicaragua.  Likewise,  Madagascar,  Syria,  Libya,  and  even  the 
little  island  o£  Grenada,  (even  though  the  local  1979  coup 
there  —  was  bloodless)  can  be  included  here.  True,  in  a  few  of 
these  cases  the  military  leader  (or  the  junta)  was  only  gradually 
converted  to  more  ardent  pro-Sovietism;  this  was  the  case  with 
regard  to  President  Nasser  and  Khaddafi;  Colonel  Kerekou  of  Benin 
is  a  special  case  since  his  various  ideological  conversions  (to 
Marxism,  to  Islam,  etc.)  should  be  taken  with  some  reserve.  In 
one  or  two  other  cases,  the  attachment  to  the  Soviet  bloc  came 
after  an  internal  struggle  within  the  leadership  as  in  the 
overthrow  of  President  Rubay  of  South  Yemen  by  Abd  al  Pattah 
Ismail  in  1978. 

Soviet  observers  came  to  believe  in  the  1960s  that  as 
political  parties  were  structurally  too  weak  in  most  Third  World 
countries,  the  Communists  had  not  much  of  a  chance  and  the 
officer  corps  was  bound  to  be  propelled  into  a  position  of 
leadership.  At  about  this  time  the  concept  of  the  "military 
intelligentsia"  was  first  developed  in  Moscow.  This  did  not,  of 
course,  imply  that  all  officers  were  good  bets  from  the  Soviet 
point  of  view,  only  the  revoliutsionni  demokrati  poqonakh  i.e., 
the  "revolutionary  democrats  with  epaulettes".  This  referred  to 
sons  of  peasant  or  lower  middle  class  families,  who  felt  the 
resentment  of  poor  people  vis-a-vis  the  rich  (and  of  the  army 
officer  stationed  in  the  province  against  the  capital,)  who  made 
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common  cause  with  the  radical  Intelligentsia  and  were  willing 
both  to  carry  out  far  reaching  domestic  reforms  and  to  cooperate 
closely  with  the  Soviet  Onion. 

Soviet  observers  thought  that  in  most  Third  World  countries 
power  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  these  radical-progressive 
officers  within  a  number  of  years.  But  military  rule  was 
regarded  only  as  a  transient  stage.  For  with  all  their 
enthusiasm,  the  officers  lacked  the  qualities  needed  for 
political  work  and  organizational  activity.  They  were  (in  the 
best  case)  patriots,  devoted  to  duty,  determined  and 
disciplined.  But  they  were  not  administrators,  except  on  the 
lower  and  medium  levels,  and  they  could  not  mobilize  the 
masses.  This  could  be  achieved  only  by  an  avant  garde  political 
party  i.e.,  the  Communists,  and  once  such  a  party  had  come  into 
being  these  regimes  would  cease,  in  fact,  to  be  military  in 
character. 

Events  during  the  last  dozen  years  have  not  born  out  these 
Soviet  assumptions.  The  army  and  the  police  are  still  the 
repositories  of  power  and  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  this 
will  change  in  the  foreseeable  future.  It  could  be  argued  that 
from  the  Soviet  point  of  view  it  does  not  greatly  matter  whether 
a  certain  country  is  run  by  a  military  junta  or  a  small  group  of 
civilians,  whether  the  dictator  is  a  colonel  or  a  doctor  of 
philosophy,  provided  that  Moscow  can  more  or  less  count  on  his 
loyalty.  This  is  no  doubt  true  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
diplomats  and  the  KGB,  if  not  for  the  ideologists  who  face 
difficulties  of  Leninist  interpretation.  But  it  also  means  that 
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If  power  in  a  pro-Soviet  country  rests  in  a  few  hands ^  there  is 
always  the  danger  that  these  few  will  be  killed  or  deposed  if 
there  is  no  mass  party.  A  fairly  substantial  praetorian  guard  is 
needed,  a  native  or  "foreign  legion",  which  remains  loyal  to  the 
regime. 

The  Soviets  originally  assumed  that  pro— Soviet  regimes  could 
come  to  power  as  the  result  of  decolonization  and  the  "wars  of 
liberation"  without  much  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  decolonization  has  ended  and  if  the  Soviets  wish  to 
install  more  reliable  pro-Soviet  regimes  in  the  Third  World,  this 
can  only  be  done  through  violent  action. The  Afghani  model  - 
military  occupation,  seems  impracticable  for  most  Third  World 
countries  for  the  time  being.  Par  more  likely  alternatives  are 
coup  d’etats  instigated,  engineered  or  at  least  assisted  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  proxies,  and  civil  wars  on  other  internal 
unrest,  in  which  massive  help  is  provided  by  the  surrogates  to 
the  pro-Soviet  party. 

The  Soviet  sphere  of  influence  in  the  Third  World  will 
expand  only  as  the  result  of  a  major  effort.  Everything  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are  willing  to  make  this 
effort;  how  much  priority  will  be  given  will  depend  on  the 
general  orientation  and  the  dynamism  of  the  post-Brezhnev 
generation  of  Soviet  policy  makers.  The  capability  to  intervene 
exists  -  not  everywhere,  but  in  many  countries  -  owing  mainly  to 
the  presence  of  surrogates  and  the  absence  of  such  forces  on  the 
side  of  the  West,  the  ability  of  the  KGB  to  engage  in  covert 
action  and  the  very  reduced  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  West  to 
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undertake  such  action.  The  Soviet  leaders  will  probably  be 
careful  not  to  intervene  in  places  where  the  United  States  is 
heavily  committed;  this  could  lead  to  undesirable  escalation  of 
conflict:  But  the  U.S.  is  not  heavily  committed  in  many  places, 
and  countries  like  Sudan  and  Zaire  will  remain  obvious  targets  of 
destabilization  and  intervention.  True,  Moscow  will  continue  to 
recognize  inherent  risks,  but  they  may  be  acceptable.  There  is 
another  danger  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view  -  that  following  a 
pro-Soviet  take  over  in  one  country,  there  will  be  a  negative 
reaction  eunong  its  neighbors  just  as  an  infection  produces 
antibodies.  The  price  that  has  to  be  paid  for  Soviet  advance  may 
be  too  high:  The  ideal  solution  would  be  gradual  (and 
necessarily  slow)  progress,  on  a  broad  front,  towards  pro- 
Sovietism  in  the  Third  World.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  if  South  Yemen  would  not  be  the  pioneer  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  if  instead  all  Arab  and  North  African  countries  would 
gradually  move  into  the  Soviet  orbit.  But  this  is  illusory 
because  local  conditions  vary  greatly  and  also  in  view  of  the 
enmities  between  Arab  and  North  African  countries.  Strong  Soviet 
support  for  Libya  is  bound  to  antagonize  its  neighbors. 

Similarly,  very  close  Soviet  ties  with  Syria  will  not  be 
like  elsewhere  in  the  Arab  world.  This  is  a  risk  the  Soviets 
have  to  take.  Since  the  optimistic  predictions  of  1970  have  not 
come  true,  they  will,  in  all  likelihood  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  a  limited  number  of  countries  -  to  consolidate  their  hold  on 
those  they  have,  and  to  take  over  others,  chosen  in  view  of  their 
Intrinsic  importance  or  because  of  a  favorable  prognosis  for 
radical  change. 
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The  activities  of  Soviet  intelligence  in  the  Third  World 
have  seldom  been  paid  sufficient  attention  and  this  despite  the 
fact  that  the  KGB  is  an  important  tool  in  the  penetration  and 
consolidation  of  Soviet  influence.  Its  tasks  in  the  developing 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  different  in  kind  from  their 
assignments  in  the  West:  there  are  no  industrial  secrets  to  be 
stolen  and  the  order  of  battle  of  the  Cameroon  army  is  of  only 

limited  interest  to  Soviet  policy  makers.  On  the  other  hand, 

\ 

Soviet  operatives  are  very  active  in  recruiting  influence  agents 
as  well  as  establishing  close  relations  with  politicians  and 
military  men  in  key  positions  —  or  candidates  for  such 
positions.  They  can  offer  both  money  and  support  for  their 
career,  and  they  have  not  been,  on  the  whole,  unsuccessful.  On 
the  other  hand,  Soviet  intelligence  has  been  active  in  covert 
action  in  the  Third  World  countries  against  governments  and 
parties  deemed  insufficiently  pro-Soviet.  These  activities  range 
from  the  instigation  of  military  coups  and  supply  of  arms  of 
insurgents  to  provision  of  political,  financial,  and  logistic 
help  to  pro-Soviet  groups. 

Since  Soviet  intelligence  has  been  apprehended  in  flagranti 
more  than  once  in  the  1960s  there  has  been  greater  caution.  A 
division  of  labor  has  been  introduced  and  many  of  these 
operations  are  now  carried  by  the  Cuban  DGI  and  the  East  German 
ministry  for  state  security.  However,  the  strong  presence  of  the 
RGB  in  many  Asian  and  African  countries  shows  that  Soviet 
intelligence  by  no  means  refrains  from  covert  action  of  this  kind 
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The  RGB  has  not  been  very  subtle,  to  put  it  mildly,  in  its 
approach,  but  then  subtlety  is  frequently  contraindicated  in 
Third  World  conditions.  In  theory,  Soviet  intelligence 
operatives  are  much  better  prepared  than  Western;  their  training, 
at  least  on  paper,  lasts  much  longer  and  they  should  have  greater 
familiarity  with  local  conditions,  the  language,  etc.  Yet,  in 
practice  this  is  often  not  the  case,  perhaps  because  the  KGB 
recruits  are  frequently  not  of  high  quality,  or  perhaps  because 
the  more  accomplished  Soviet  agents  are  not  sent  to  Asian  and 
African  countries.  Another  source  of  weakness  is  the  frequent 
difficulty  to  adjust  to  the  mentality  of  foreign  people,  so 
remote  in  customs,  outlook,  and  general  character  to  the  normal 
product  of  Soviet  society.  The  lack  of  tact,  the  inability  to 
take  local  susceptibilities  in  account,  the  open  contempt 
frequently  shown  to  the  "natives"  is  a  grave  handicap.  And  yet, 
despite  the  fact  that  Russians  have  not  been  popular  in  most 
Third  World  countries,  they  have  not  been  ineffective.  They 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  learned  from  their  setbacks  in  the 
past.  They  operate  with  a  little  more  tact  than  before  and  they 
are,  unlike  their  Western  collegues,  most  of  the  time  on  the 
offensive. 


CONCLOSION 


Soviet  operations  in  the  Third  World  raise  several  crucial  - 
questions:  Are  they  part  of  a  grand  strategic  design  or  are  they 
generated  by  political  opportunisnir  of  vacuums  filled?  Is  the 
main  purpose  of  Soviet  penetration  the  acquisition  of  military 
bases  to  threaten  Western  lines  of  communication  and  of  mineral 
deposits  both  for  Soviet  use  and  to  deny  them  to  the  West? 
(Interdiction  theory")  Does  the  Soviet  Onion  practice  something 
akin  to  a  "counter -imperial ism"?  To  what  extent  can  the  Soviet 
Union  rely  on  its  allies  and  clients  in  the  Third  World;  when  is 
the  point  of  no  return  reached,  in  as  much  as  the  establishment 
of  a  Soviet  stronghold  is  created?^® 

These  questions,  however  vital,  are  outside  the  scope  of 
this  study;  so  is  the  issue  of  Western  countermeasures.  Only  the 
last  of  the  issues  mentioned,  the  question  of  irreversibility, 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  present  investigation  and  should  be 
mentioned  at  least  in  passing.  In  principle,  the  Soviet  Onion 
cannot  be  certain  of  maintaining  its  hold  on  a  country  unless  it 
is  in  physical,  military  control,  or,  at  the  very  least,  can 
count  on  the  absolute  loyalty  of  the  local  security  forces  (army 
euid  secret  police) . 

Through  its  surrogates  the  Soviet  Onion  is  in  physical 
control  of  a  very  few  countries,  but  in  a  greater  number  of 
countries  the  Soviet  Onion  has  given  absolute  priority  to 
infiltrating  or  even  taking  over  the  local  security  forces.  How 
solid  is  this  hold?  The  adherents  of  the  "some-you-win-some-you- 
lose"  theory  claim  that  Soviet  hold  is  never  secure  as  shown  by 
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the  fact  that  many  countries  deeply  penetrated  by  the  Soviet 
Union  managed  to  get  rid  of  the  Russians  with  relative  ease. 
However,  the  examples  given  are  neither  many  not  convincing 
(Indonesia,  Ghana,  Iraq,  etc.)  for  Soviet  presence  in  these 
countries  was  relatively  small;  neither  the  army  nor  the  secret 
police  had  been  taken  over.  The  Scune  is  true,  mutatis  mutandis 
with  regard  to  Egypt  after  Nasser;  there  were  Soviet  agents  in 
the  Egyptian  army  and  the  Mukhabarat,  but  not  remotely  enough  tc 
control  them.  Egypt,  Ghana,  and  Guinea  were,  as  Peter  Wiles  put 
it,  simply  allied  to  the  Soviet  Union,  had  not  proclaimed 
themselves  Marxist-Leninist ,  persecuted  religion,  founded  or 
encouraged  Communist  parties.  What  happened  in  these  countries 
is  of  little  or  no  relevance  with  regard  to  the  future  of  South 
Yemen  or  Mozambique.  "The  one  that  got  away"  (Barry  Lynch's 
phrase,)  is  Somalia  and  it  shows  "that  you  can't  escape  unless 
the  U.S.S.R.  virtually  declares  war  on  you."^^  To  a  considerable 
extent  it  depends  how  much  time  the  Soviet  Union  had  for  the 
penetration  of  the  key  positions;  that  some  countries  are  more 
resistant  then  others  goes  without  saying.'  All  this  does  not 
mean  that  de-Sovietizatlon  of  a  Sovietized  country  cannot 
possibly  happen  in  the  Third  World.  It  only  means  that  it  has 
become  difficult,  and  has  not  happened  yet. 

Of  the  instrumentalities  of  Soviet  policy  in  the  Third 
World,  economic  aid  and  trade  are  the  least  important,  cultural 
and  other  such  exchanges  are  not  significant,  the  local  Communist 
parties  are  in  some  respect  of  help,  in  others  a  hindrance;  the 
impact  of  ideology  should  not  be  overrated.  What  does  matter  are 
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the  operations  of  the  surrogates  for  which  there  is  no  Western 
equivalent,  and  the  "false  consciousness"  on  the  part  of  certain- 
Third  World  countries  and  also  military  aid  with  all  its 
implications. Arms  transfer  and  the  training  of  Third  World 
armies  per  se  are  no  more  a  guarantee  for  the  spread  of  Soviet 
influence  than  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  cc-operation.  Only 
direct  military  commitment  ("timely  assistance  by  the  socialist 
countries,")  can  secure  a  foothold  and  maintain  it. 

The  willingness  to  do  so  and  the  capacity  exist;  one  does 
not  know  how  much  priority  will  be  given  to  Soviet  forward 
strategy  in  the  Third  World  by  the  post-Brezhnev  leadership.  At 
least  in  part  it  will  depend  on  the  ability  and  the  will  of  the 
U.S.  to  counteract  Soviet  bloc  expansion  in  the  Third  World,  in 
the  struggle  for  influence  in  the  Third  World,  the  initiative  so 
far  has  almost  invariably  been  with  the  Soviet  Union.  American 
attitudes  and  those  of  other  Western  countries  have  been  based  on 
the  assumption  that,  if  left  to  their  own  devices,  the  intensely 
nationalist  feeling  in  the  Third  World  will  be  the  best  guarantee 
for  its  independence  in  the  years  to  come.  It  was  in  many  ways 
an  attractive  vision,  and  it  had  the  added  advantage  that  it  did 
not  necessitate  any  active  policy  on  America's  part. 
Unfortunately,  events  of  the  last  decade  have  shown  that  the 
assumption  was  over-optimistic. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1.  When  the  present  writer  began  his  work  in  the  early 
1950s  on  Soviet  influence  and' Cononunism  in  Asia  and  Africa,  he 
was  told  by  some  of  his  elders  and  betters  not  to  waste  his  time 
with  a  non-existent  topic. 

2.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  ready  to 
intervene  militarily  in  Iran  in  early  November  1979.  According 
to  some  close  observers,  the  Soviet  Union  was  preparing  such 
intervention  but  was  deterred  by  the  renunciation  by  the  Iranian 
government  of  both  the  defense  treaty  with  the  U.S.  (of  March 
1959,)  and  of  articles  five  and  six  of  the  Soviet-Iranian  treaty 
of  February  1921,  according  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  was 
permitted  to  intervene  in  case  of  an  armed  intervention  by  a 
third  power.  The  present  writer  does  not  believe  that  there  was 
a  serious  Soviet  intention  to  occupy  Iran  in  view  of  the 
incalculable  consequences  of  such  as  action.  But  if  there  had 
been  such  determination,  the  Soviet  leaders  would  not  have  been 
deterred  by  the  renunciation  of  old  treaties. 

3.  According  to  the  "classical”  Soviet  definition,  such  a 
state  must  a)  remove  Western  military  bases  from  its  territory, 
b)  reduce  Western  economic  influence,  c)  carry  out  far-reaching 
social  reforms  and,  d)  grant  freedom  of  organization  and 
democratic  rights  to  political  parties,  trade  unions,  and  other 
such  bodies.  The  demand  for  the  removal  of  Western  bases  is 
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naturally  of  basic  importance,  but  it  has  been  accepted  long  ago 
that  the  demand  of  democratic  rights  in  countries  with  one  party- 
(or  no  party,)  is  unrealistic. 

4.  It  is  estimated  that  about  70  percent  of  the  Cuban 
soldiers  in  Africa  are  of  African  origin,  but  only  11  percent  of 
their  officers. 

5.  Cuban  soldiers  in  Angola  are  said  to  be  paid  $600  a 
month.  Average  per  capita  income  in  Angola  is  $440  a  year.  East 
Germans  are  paid  more  than  the  Cubans. 

6.  Paladins  are  characterized  in  the  standard  works  of 
reference  as  "knightly  heroes,  renowned  champions,  knight 
errants"  seen  in  this  light  Khaddafi  could  be  regarded  as  a 
paladin  because  he  is  less  dependent  on  the  Russians. 

7.  Religion  does  not  appear  in  the  Soviet  census. 

8.  Only  in  the  framework  of  a  general  weakening  of  Soviet 
rule  is  a  movement  towards  separatism  even  thinkable. 

9.  When  Bangla  Desh  became  independent  in  1971,  the  Soviet 
Union,  within  little  more  than  one  year,  concluded  not  less  than 
thirteen  agreements  with  the  new  state.  See  "Soviet  Diplomacy" 
below. 
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10.  National  leaders  have  sometimes  strange  geographical 
notions.  Thus  Nahas  Pasha,  the  Egyptian  leader,  claimed  after 
World  War  II,  that  "since  the  Soviet  Union  was  4000  miles  away 
from  Egypt  its  activities  could  not  possibly  jeopardize  Egypt." 

In  actual  fact,  the  southern  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
nearer  1000  than  4000  miles  from  Suez. 

11.  In  the  middle  1979s  there  were  some  12,000  African 
students  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  believed  that  their  number 
has  not  gone  up  significantly  since. 

12.  There  are  no  accurate  figures  but  the  following 
estimates  will  not  be  far  off  target:  About  55,000  students  from 
Third  World  countries  have  been  trained  in  Soviet  block  countries 
between  the  late  1950s  and  1981;  about  two  thirds  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  rest  in  Eastern  Europe.  About  60,000  Third  World 
military  personnel  were  trained  in  the  Soviet  bloc  and  about  the 
same  number  of  Soviet  bloc  military  instructors  have  been 
stationed  in  Asia  and  Africa.  (These  figures  do  not  include  the 
Cuban  and  East  German  officers  and  men  on  more  or  less  permanent 
duty.)  More  than  a  100,000  Soviet  bloc  technicians  have  visited 
Third  World  countries  for  shorter  and  longer  periods  over  the 
last  twenty  five  years;  one  third  of  them  went  to  Algeria  and 
Libya. 


13.  The  term  Soviet  aid  to  the  Third  World  in  the  present 
context  refers  to  both  Soviet  and  East  European  aid.  Soviet  aid 
amounts  to  about  60-70  percent  of  the  total. 
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14.  Until  1979,  UNCTAD  excepted  the  Soviet  Union  from  such: 
demands  in  view  of  the  many  common  links  between  the  LCD's  and 
the  socialist  countries;"  since  then,  it  has  been  included. 

15.  According  to  some  leading  experts  the  CIA  figures  for 
Soviet  arms  deliveries  are  too  low.  See  for  instance  Wiles 
loc.cit  p.  376.  The  ACDA  estimates  are,  broadly  speaking, 
similar. 

16.  The  value  of  Soviet  arms  delivered  tc  Iraq  and  to  Libya 
between  1975-1979  was  about  $5  billion  in  each  case;  Syria's 
arras  imports  were  3.6  billion.  Gur  Ofer,  "Economic  Aspects  of 
Soviet  involvement"  in  Y.  Roy  (ed.)  The  Limits  to  Power,  London 
1979,  p.  78. 

17.  There  is,  in  theory,  at  least  another  possibility  - 
that  South  Yemen,  Mozambique,  Benin,  Grenada  etc.,  will  be  so 
successful  in  "building  socialism"  that  overwhelming  enthusiasm 
will  be  generated  in  the  Third  World  to  adopt  and  emulate  these 
models  -  hardly  a  likely  assumption. 

18.  There  are  many  other  issues  such  as  Sino-Soviet  rivalry 
in  the  Third  World  which  have  not  been  touched.  While  China 
practices  neo-isolationism  at  present,  a  more  activist  approach 
at  some  future  point  cannot  be  excluded. 
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19.  P.  Wiles  (ed.)  The  New  Communist  Third  Worlds  New  York, 
1982,  p.  20 

20.  It  is  interesting,  though  not  perhaps  very  surprising, 
that  there  is  an  enormous  Soviet  literature  on  the  non-issues  in 
Soviet-Third  World  relations  (i.e.,  ideology,  cultural  relations, 
economic  aid,  etc.)  whereas  the  truly  important  factors  are 
hardly  ever  discussed  in  the  open  literature.  A  recent  study  of 
Soviet  military  thought  on  tbe  : > i rd  World  (by  Mark  N.  Katz,) 
notes  that  each  successive  step  of  Soviet  military  involvement  is 
discussed  by  the  military  thinkers  in  Moscow  only  after  it  had 
occurred  in  practice.  A  similar  observation  was  made  by  Raymond 
Gathoff  back  in  the  1960s.  That  in  fact  a  great  deal  of 
(unpublished)  spade  work  has  been  done  in  recent  years  transpires 
from  such  recent  studies  like  Vooruzhonnie  Sili  v  politicheskoi 
Svsteme  —  Academy  of  Science,  1981. 
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SOVIET  DIPLOMACY  IN  THE  THIRD  WORLD 

by 

ARIEH  EILAN 

INTRODUCTION 

soYist  §Qd:  lb®  Ibicb  wo^id 

Diplomacy  is  only  one  of  the  tools  employed  by  governments 
in  furthering  their  aims  abroad;  this  is  particularly  true  of  the 
Third  World.  Trade,  aid,  and  military  assistnce  (whether  it  is 
merely  the  suoply  of  weaoons  or  also  includes  advisors  and 
military  personnel)  go  hand  in  hand  with  diplomacy,  enhancing  the 
diolomatic  effort,  or  sometimes  creating  problems  which  the 
diolomatist  is  called  upon  to  solve.  Soviet  diplomacy  has 
sometimes  oaved  the  way  for  the  accent ance  by  a  Third  World 
country  of  military  assistance  from  the  U. S. S. R. ,  as  it  was  in 
India.  Conversely,  it  may  be  a  Third  World  country’s  need  for 
Soviet  military  assistance  which  enabled  Soviet  d'iolomacy  to  reap 
political  benefits,  as  in  Somalia,  for  example. 

If  one  reviews  the  effectiveness  of  Soviet  diplomacy  in  the 
Third  World,  one  also  has  to  take  into  account  the  activities  of 
the  KGB,  which  has  been  extremely  successful,  perhaps  more  so 
than  Soviet  diolomats,  in  making  friends  for  the  U. S. S. R.  and 
influencing  political  events  in  Asia  and  Africa.  In  stressing 
the  imoortance  of  the  KGB  we  are,  of  course,  not  referring  to  the 
departments  that  deal  with  espionage,  but  only  in  those  involved 
in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  contacts  with  "liberation 
movements"  such  as  SWAPO  of  Namibia,  or  in  assistance  to 
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opoostion  groups  who  work  against  pro-Western  governments  in  the 
Third  World,  such  as  the  alleged  support  by  the  KGB  of  fil 
Zulfikar,  a  guerrilla  organization  in  Pakistan,  suoposedly 
directed  by  Murtaza  Bhutto,  son  of  the  executed  Prime  Minister 
flli  Bhutto. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  clandestine  contacts 
with  political  groups  and  their  leaders  require,  at  times,  much 
diplomatic  ability,  sensitivity  and  adroitness.  For  some  reasom, 
KGB  officials  engaged  in  such  duties  display  all  these  qualities 
to  a  much  higher  degree  than  does  the  rank  and  file  Soviet 
diplomat.  The  KGB  officer  working  on  such  assignments  seems  to 
be  entrusted  with  greater  freedom  of  action  than  is  his  official 
counterpart  in  the  Soviet  diplomatic  service.  In  addition,  the 
decision-making  process  of  the  KGB  seems  to  be  less  cumbersome 
and  swifter  than  that  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  large  scale  employment  of  the  KGB  in  Asia,  and 
especially  in  Africa,  in  purely  political  tasks,  was  natural 
Soviet  response  to  the  political  conditions  prevailing  in  parts 
of  the  Third  World  in  the  two  decades  after  decolonization. 
There  was  political  instability  and  frequent  changes  of 
government  in  many  of  the  newly  independent  states  -  Pakistan, 
Indonesia,  Ghana  and  Nigeria.  There  were  also  liberation 
movements  actually  fighting,  colonial  regimes,  as  was  the  case  in 
Angola,  Mozambique  and  Rhodesia  and  still  in  Namibia  (S. W. 
Africa).  In  such  situations  official  diplomatic  channels  and 
techniques  are  of  little  use. 

Although  there  is  no  written  proof,  one  can  assume  (on  the 
basis  of  conversations  with  Soviet  emigrees  and  Third  World 
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diplomats)  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  KGB  in  Asia  and  Africa 
is  the  creation  of  an  institutional  momentum  which  sometimes 
propels  that  agency  into  ventures  which  have  not  always  been 
foreseen,  or  even  considered  particularly  desirable,  by  the 
Central  Committee,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  or  the 
Politburo.  Whether  or  not  there  is  truth  in  these  assumptions, 
one  cannot  disregard  the  role  of  the  KGB  if  one  reviews  the 
Soviet  political  effort  in  the  Third  World. 

As  for  Soviet  diplomacy  itself,  and  those  who  pursue  it  and 
its  political  aims,  attempts  to  discern  a  particular  method  or 
esoteric  technique  which  is  employed  exclusively  by  Soviet 
diplomats  present  difficulties.  If  anything,  the  Russians, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  power  in  post*>colonial  Asia  and 
Africa,  have  gone  through  periods  of  trial  and  error?  sometimes 
repeating  their  mistakes,  and  sometimes  learning  from  them. 

Like  the  Americans,  Israelis  and  Scandinavians,  the  Soviets 
were  suffering  from  lack  of  familiarity  with  Asia  and  Africa. 
While  the  Russians  today  are  somewhat  more  adept  at  dealing  with 
Africans  and  Asians  than  they  were  in  the  Fifties  and  Sixties, 
they  had,  however,  aipid  still  .have  to  overcome  particular 
obstacles  which  stem  from  the  Russian  character  and  the  Soviet 
way  of  life. 

Russians  own  national  experience  is  one  of  massive 
uniformity.  The  enormous  expanse  of  the  Russian  landscape, 
unbroken  by  the  irregularity  of  hill  and  dale,  induces  in  its 
people  a  sense  of  uniformity  which  they  regard  as  the  natural 
order  of  things.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  European 


Russia  (except  for  the  Ukraine  or  Byelorussia)  there  is  little 
difference  of  accent  between  the  Russian  sooken  near  the  Arctic 
Cirlce  and  subtrooical  Crimea.  Russians  have,  therefore,  always 
regarded  small  countries,  such  as  England,  where  accents  and 
sometimes  even  social  customs  are  liable  to  change  every  two 
hundred  miles  or  so,  with  amusement  and  some  contempt. 

The  innate  Russian  preference  for  uniformity  has  stood  them 
in  exceedingly  bad  stead  in  their  dealings  with  Asians  and 
Africans;  in  both  continents  the  Russians  came  up  against  a 
bewildering  pluralism  of  regional,  ethnic,  religious,  linguistic 
and  social  characteristics  which  the  Russian  diplomat  rejected 
and  impatiently  condemned  as  atavistic  vestiges  of  a  primitive 
past. 

The  Soviet  way  of  life  induces' in  every  Soviet  citizen  a 
sense  of  vigilant  suspicion  against  his  fellow  man.  To  lower 
one* s  guard  in  Stalin's  days  meant  risking  one’s  life  or  freedom; 
today  it  means  risking  one’s  job  or  chances  of  advancement.  A 
Soviet  diplomat  is  a  product  of  his  environment,  and  when  brought 
into  contact  with  a  foreigner  he  naturally  behaves  with 
exaggerated  circumspection,  which  in  turn  causes  the  Asian  and 
especially  the  more  extroverted  African,  to  respond  in  kind. 

All  this  has  not  stopped  the  Soviet  Union  from  gaining  a 
foothold  in  Angola  and  Mozambique,  Ethiopia  and  South  Yemen,  to 
mention  a  few  countries  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  or  in 
exercising  control  over  the  nations  of  Indochina.  However,  the 
lack  of  trust  the  Russians  generate  has  been  a  contributing 
factor  in  their  ejection  from  Egypt,  Guinea,  Ghana,  Indonesia  and 
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Mali,  and  likewise,  in  their  failures  in  Burma,  Nigeria,  Kenya, 
Singapore,  etc. 

"On  a  practical  level  the  performance  of  Soviet  diolomacy 
has  been  mediocre.  Leaders  of  the  Third  World  have  often  been 
offended  by  the  coldness  and  frank,  even  rough,  manner  of  the 
Russians.  Genuine  trust  almost  never  develops,  relations  are 
smoother  in  situations  where  the  client’s  dependency  is  nearly 
total  and  ideological  ties  are  close  -  Angola  and  Ethiopia  are 
models  here.  Yet  even  Nito  and  Mengistu  were  dismayed  by  the 
Soviet  attempts  to  control  or  undermine  them;... the  arrogance  and 
condescending  manners  of  Soviet  advisers  are  also  notorious  in 
much  of  the  world. “ 

A  review  of  the  Soviet  political  effort  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
though  devoted  to  the  diplomatic  aspect,  cannot  disregard  the 
ideological  banner  the  Russian  diplomat,  soldier,  aid  official  or 
KGB  officer  invariably  carries  wherever  he  goes,  whatever  he 
does.  True,  he  may  sometimes  unfurl  the  banner  or  discretely 
tuck  it  away,  depending  on  the  exigencies  of  the  situation;  the 
importance  of  the  banner  lies  not  only  in  its  ideological  message 
but  also  in  the  Asian  or  African  perception  of  it,  whether 
favorable  or  hostile. 

The  political  realities  of  Asia  and  Africa  in  the  two 
decades  after  decolonization  are  so  dissimilar  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  discuss  Soviet  policy  in  the  two  continents 
simultaneously.  Though  occasionally  one  can  discern  common 
denominators  in  the  Soviet  attitude  to  both  Asian  and  African 
problems  they  are  too  few  and  far  between  to  establish  paradigms 
of  Soviet  political  methods  common  to  both  continents. 
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The  causes  for  this  difference  are  numerous;  we  shall 
mention  two  of  them. 

One:  In  Asia  both  main  contestants  for  supremacy,  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  are  situated  on  the  continent  itself  and 
share  a  common  border.  However,  China,  Russia  and  the  United 
States  are  all  outsiders  in  Africa  and  are  regarded  as  such  by 
the  majority  of  Africans  on  both  sides  of  the  Sahara.  Therefore, 
in  Africa,  all  the  super  powers  have  to  operate  from  afar  -  a 
fact  which  imposes  on  them  special  military  and  political 
problems. 

Two:  Soviet  contact  with  Asia  for  the  first  twenty-five 
years  after  the  Russian  Revolution  was  carried  out  primarily  on 
on  an  ideological  level.  Only  after  1955  did  the  Russians  begin 
to  employ  diplomacy  in  Asia  parallel  to  ideological  conversion. 

In  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  few  exceptions  there 
was  no  Soviet  ideological  penetration  prior  to  indepedence.  In 
the  early  Sixties,  a  multitude  of  black  African  countries  were 
suddenly  plunged  into  independence  by  the  fiats  of  the  colonial 
powers.  The  absence  of  an  anti-colonial  struggle  deprived  the 
Soviets  of  the  opportunity  of  exploiting  it  for  their  own 
ideological  purposes.  Only  in  a  minority  of  African  countries, 
where  independence  was  delayed,  as  in  the  case  of  Portugese  and 
Spanish  colonies,  did  the  Russians  have  time  to  educate  cadres 
fit  to  take  power;  this  was  particularly  true  of  FRELIMO  of 
Mo:i;ambioue  and  the  MPLA  of  Angola.  These  and  other  differences 
between  the  Soviet  involvement  in  Asia  and  Africa  caused  Moscow 
to  apply  different  political  strategies. 
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In  Asia,  esoecially  in  their  relations  with  India  and 
Pakistan,  the  Russians  employed  diplomacy  in  its  widest  sense  to 
broaden  the  sphere  of  Soviet  influence.  In  Africa,  where 
conditions  were  much  more  unstable,  the  Russians  were  forced  to 
make  the  most  of  military  aid,  intervention  by  Soviet  surrogate 
forces  and  clandestine  recruitment  rather  than  diplomacy. 

The  Soviet  attitude  towards  Asia  and  Africa  can  be  divided 
into  four  periods.  First,  the  epoch  of  Lenin’s  revolutionary 
internationalism;  then  Stalin's  catatonic  isolationism;  followed 
by  Kruschev’ s  dramatic  thrust  into  manifest  commitment;  the 
present  period  might  be  described  as  pragmatic  adventurism. 

Soviet  Russia  rarely  creates  conflicts,  but  often  exploits 
existing  ones.  The  post-colonial  era,  like  the  oost-Imoerial 
epochs  of  the  past,  gave  rise  to  a  multitude  of  small  states, 
reviving  ancient  rivalries  which  had  remained  dormant  under 
colonial  rule.  According  to  SIPRI,  some  135  armed  conflicts  of 
all  kinds  have  erupted  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  in  what  has 
come  to  be  called  the  Third  World.  While  not  all  of  them  have 
been  exploited  by  the  Soviets,  nevertheless  if  the  Israel-Arab 
and  India-Pakistan  and  Ethiopia-Somal i  disputes  were  settled  and 
a  solution  found  for  the  problems  of  Namibia  and  the  Moroccan 
Sahara,  Soviet  diplomacy  in  Asia  and  Africa  would  be  obliged  to 
undergo  fundamental  reorientation. 

SOVIET  DIPLOMACY  IN  SOUTH  ASIA 
Asia  has  been  the  subject  of  intense  Soviet  interest  since 
the  early  days  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  Soviet  Russia,  like 


the  Russia  of  the  Czars,  considers  itself  an  Asian  power 
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Communists  have  changed  the  names  of  many  cities  in  Russia,  but 
Vladivostok,  founded  by  the  Czars,  has  retained  its  name  under 
the  Bolsheviks.  Vladi  is,  in  Russian,  the  imperative  form  of  the 
verb  “to  rule, “  and  Vostok  means  “the  East. “ 

Until  the  middle  Fifties,  Soviet  involvement  in  Asian 
affairs  was  carried  out  on  a  strictly  party  to  party  basis. 
Under  Lenin  and  Stalin,  the  task  of  certain  departments  in  the 
Central  Committee  was  to  foster  the  creation  of  Communist  parties 
in  various  regions  of  Asia  and  to  asist  them  in  every  way 
possible.  Since  our  concern  is  Soviet  diplomacy  in  Asia, 
however,  the  period  under  review  will  begin  after  the  middle 
Fifties,  when  the  first  serious  moves  designed  to  further  Soviet 
interests  through  diplomatic  convention  were  made.  However,  even 
in  this  period  one  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  effects  of  the 
ideological  affiliation  between  Soviet  and  Asian  countries,  both 
in  offering  the  U. S. S. R.  ready  tools  for  action,  and  in  the 
manner  that  the  very  existence  of  such  parties  influenced 
decision  making  in  the  Kremlin. 

As  far  as  this  paper  is  concerned,  the  existence  of 
Communist  states  in  Asia,  and  of  large  Communist  parties  in  some 
Asian  states  is  a  political  fact  which,  like  strategic  and 
economic  considerations,  influences  the  course  of  Soviet 
diplomacy.  There  is  nothing  in  this  situation  which  would  be 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  Niccolo  Machiavelli* s  l&th  Century 
mind. 

Russia's  main  preoccupation  in  Asia  is  China,  and  this 
governs  Soviet  moves  and  attitudes  to  much  of  what  is  happening 
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throughout  Asia.  The  second  focal  point  of  great-oower  rivalry 
is  the  competition  with  the  United  States  for  control  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  with  everything  that  this  confrontation  entails. 
In  response  to  these  two  challenges,  Soviet  diplomatic  and 
military  goals  have  been  two-fold. 

One:  the  Soviet  Union  had  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
divert  China’s  military  attention  from  the  41900  miles  of  common 
border  by  creating  military  and  political  divisions,  a  "Second 
Front, "  of  sorts,  south  of  China,  in  the  area  of  Indochina,  India 
and  Burma.  At  the  same  time,  Soviet  Russia  intends  to  make  the 
most  of  its  enormous  superiority  over  China  in  air  and  sea  power 
by  making  its  naval  presence  felt  from  the  Sea  of  Japan  down  to 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Two:  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Russia’s  strategic  aim  is 
abundantly  clear  and  analyzed  in  detail  in  innumerable  books  and 
articles.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  if  Russia  were  ever  to 
control  vital  choke  points,  such  as  Bab  el  Mandeb  and  the  Straits 
of  Hormuz,  it  would  not  only  be  able  to  deny  the  West  access  to 
Middle  Eastern  oil  fields,  but  would  also  be  in  a  position  to 
influence  political  events  in  East  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and 
East  Asia.  In  fact,  the  Russians  are  reverting  to  the  classical 
19th  Century  British  Imperial  concept  in  accordance  with  which 
power  can  be  projected  onto  the  landmass  by  control  of  vital 
waterways.  The  function  of  Soviet  diplomacy  in  Asia  <as  in  East 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East)  is  to  create  political  conditions 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  Russia  to  reach  these  aims. 

Both  of  these  Soviet  preoccupations,  China  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  have  a  common  pivotal  point  which  is  the  Indian  sub- 
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continent  -  India,  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh.  Therefore,  in  a 
review  of  Soviet  diplomacy  in  Asia,  much  attention  will  be 
focused  on  the  U. S. S. R. ’ s  relations  with  India  which  have 
remained  the  central  element  in  the  Soviet  diplomatic  effort  in 
Asia.  Soviet  involvement  in  Indonesia  —  though  considerable, 
was  not  as  geopol it ical ly  essential  to  the  U. S. S. R.  as  its 
relations  with  India  —  will  not  be  discussed  in  this  review. 

India  was  chosen  as  the  stage  upon  which  Kruschev  was  to 
make  his  debut  in  1955,  breaking  30  years  of  Stalinist  isolation 
of  the  U. S. S. R.  Leonid  Brezhnev's  visit  to  India  in  1973  was  his 
first  visit  to  an  Asian  state  after  becoming  CPSU  General 
Secretary  in  19G4.  On  the  Soviet  side,  Brezhnev's  visit  was 
accompanied  by  an  unusually  heavy  volume  of  publicity  in  both 
press  and  broadcast  media. 

Friendly  relations  with  a  country  are  judged  not  only  by  the 
number  of  agreements  signed  with  the  U. S.S. R. ,  but  also  by  the 
amount  and  level  of  official  visits.  Brezhnev,  after  visiting 
India  in  1973,  visited  again  in  1961;  Kosygin  made  another  five 
visits;  Gromyko  is  a  frequent  visitor.  The  Soviet  Defense 
establishment  including  Ministers  of  Defense,  Marshalls  of  the 
Red  Army,  Air  Chief  Marshalls  and  Admirals  of  the  Fleet  have  all 
visited  India  in  one  capacity  or  another  almost  every  year  since 
1966. 

Finally,  India  is  the  only  non-Communist  country  in  Asia  to 
have  signed  a  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Mutual  Assistance  with  the 
U. S. S. R.  This  is  in  addition  to  more  than  200  routine  agreement 
reached  between  the  two  countries. 
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Given  the  imoortance  of  India  for  Soviet  diplomacy,  that 
country’s  relations  with  Pakistan  and  China  determine  Soviet 
Russia’s  attitude  to  much  of  the  Asian  power  game.  India’s 
conflicts  with  China  and  Pakistan  are  thus  of  interest  here 
inasmuch  as  they  reflect  on  the  diplomatic  strategy  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  vis-a-vis  India. 

Moreover,  the  outcome  of  the  crowning  Soviet  diplomatic 
initiative  in  Asia  —  the  Collective  Security  Pact  —  and  the 
Soviet  reaction  to  the  India— sponsored  proposal  for  the 
declaration  of  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  Zone  of  Peace  were  to  some 
extent  the  result  of  the  attitude  of  New  Delhi  to  these 
proDosals. 

Political  realities  would  probably  have  caused  India  to  seek 
Russian  friendship  regardless  of  ideology,  or  the  political 
predisposition  of  the  people  in  power  in  New  Delhi. 
Nevertheless,  the  personal  views  of  Nehru  and  his  daughter, 
Indira  Ghandi,  have  contributed  considerably  to  the  raoprochement 
between  Russia  and  India. 

Nehru’s  views  of  Russia  in  the  Thirties  were  based  simply  on 
the  old  principle  that  "my  enemy’s  enemy  will  be  my  friend.” 
After  India’s  independence,  and  in  the  course  of  the  Cold  War, 
Nehru  maintained  a  neutral  posture  of  non- involvement  which  the 
Russians  greatly  appreciated  at  the  time.  The  Kremlin  noted  with 
satisfaction  that  India  refused  to  join  SEATO  in  1954.  They 
appreciated  much  less  Nehru’s  refusal  to  accede  to  the  urgent 
demarches  of  the  Soviet  ambassador  in  New  Delhi,  voicing  the 
Soviet  Union’s  desire  to  participate  at  the  Bandung  Conference  of 
1955.  Nehru  remained  a  riddle  to  the  Russians  throughout  his 
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life.  Publicly  he  proclaimed  a  foreign  policy  which  the  Russians 
supported  because  it  chartered  a  course  of  indeoendence  from  the 
Western  Alliance.  There  were  no  parallel  statements  by  Nehru  of 
his  desire  to  be  independent  of  the  Eastern  Bloc. 

At  the  same  time,  a  succession  of  Soviet  diplomats  found 
Nehru  to  be  a  reluctant  colloouist  with  a  disdainful  manner, 
rather  like  a  bored  aristocrat  who  put  up  with  listening  to  the 
presentation  of  the  Soviet  ambassador,  but  was  reluctant  to 
maintain  a  dialogue. 

Soviet  diplomacy  in  India  in  the  Fifties  and  Sixties 
cultivated  the  Indian  political  elite  of  the  younger  generation 
with  uncharacteristic  tact  combined  with  typical  Russian 
tenacity.  Most  prominent  was  the  so-called  "Singer  Sroup, "  at 
the  head  of  which  were  Indira  Shandi  and  Krushna  Menon.  This 
grouD  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  left  wing  of  the  British 
Labor  Party,  and  by  publications  such  as  the  Tribune,  a  left-wing 
British  weekly.  In  addition  to  the  radicalism  of  the  British 
Left,  the  "Ginger  Group"  also  copied  the  rabid  anti-Americanism 
of  the  British  Socialist  intellectual.  Anyone  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  world  events  with  Mrs.  Ghandi  in  the  early 
Sixties  would  agree  that  her  views  appeared  to  be  much  more  anti- 
American  than  actually  pro-Soviet.  Her  apprehensiveness  of  the 
United  States  has  not  lessened  as  the  years  have  passed.  At  the 
same  time,  her  attitude  towards  the  Soviet  Union  has  matured  from 
youthful  adoration  to  the  pragmatism  of  a  marriage  of 
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In  much  of  Africa  and  Asia  the  Soviet  diplomat  concentrates 
on  cultivating  the  "ruling  few,"  whoever  they  may  be;  in  most 
countries  of  the  Third  World  the  educated  elite  is  small  and  not 
necessarily  from  the  strata  of  the  population  likely  to  produce 
political  leadership.  In  Africa,  for  instance,  army  sergeants 
are  more  likely  to  become  presidents  than  are  schoolteachers.  In 
India,  however,  with  120  universities  annually  graduating  tens  of 
thousands  of  students,  Soviet  diplomacy  quite  rightly  devotes 
much  effort  in  "spreading  the  word"  over  as  large  a  section  of 
India's  educated  class  as  possible. 

The  Soviet  Embassy  in  Delhi  and  the  Consulates  in  Bombay, 
Calcutta  and  Madras  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  to 
cultural  propaganda.  Soviet  diplomatic  missions  are  aided  in 
pro-Soviet  propaganda  by  the  India-Soviet  Study  Center, 
established  in  1973,  the  India-Soviet  Cultural  Society  and  other 
similar  bodies. 

"In  its  attempt  to  create  favorable  attitudes  among  the 
Indian  people  and  to  direct  pressure  at  the  Indian  government 
from  internal  sources,  the  Soviet  Union  has  built  up  a  large 
propaganda  effort,  estimated  in  1968  to  cost  $15  million 
annually.  One  analyst  (Sager,  1976)  has  estimated  that  one 
million  words  per  month  flow  from  the  Information  Department  of 
the  Soviet  Embassy  in  New  Delhi.  Periodicals  or  other 
publications  distributed  by  Communist  missions  in  India  had  a 
combined  yearly  total  circulation  in  1972  in  excess  of  23 
million.  Over  two  score  journals  are  distributed  by  the  Soviet 
Embassy,  compared  with  less  than  half  that  number  oublished  by 
the  U.S.  government.  In  addition,  indigenous  Communist  and  pro- 


Communist  newspapers  and  periodicals  taking  a  oro-Soviet  line 

(many  directly  or  indirectly  subsidized  by  the  Soviets)  have  a 

circulation  of  well  over  10  million.  Radio  Moscow  and  Radio 

Peace  and  Pronress  have,  in  recent  years,  broadcast  to  India  over 
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125  hours  per  week.  ’’ 

In  1973,  a  Soviet -Indian  Protocol  on  Cooperation  in 
Television  and  Radio  was  signed.  The  agreement  called  or  the 
exchange  of  professional  personnel  in  the  field  of  communicat ins. 

Soviet  diplomats  have  been  active  in  promoting  the  placement 
of  pro-Soviet  and  ant i -American  articles  in  the  Indian  Press. 
They  are  also  known  to  have  interceded  with  Indian  authorities  to 
prevent  the  publication  or  the  distribution  of  anti-Soviet 
publications  and  books  printed  in  the  West.  Soviet  diolomats  pay 
special  attention  to  university  departments  teaching  political 
science  and  international  relations.  They  have  been  known  to 
intervene  by  protesting  the  employment  of  Western  lecturers  and 
the  use  of  Western,  particularly  American,  ‘books  dealing  with 
Sovietology. 

Resentment  on  the  part  of  some  Indians  against  Soviet 
interference  is  frequently  counterbalanced  by  the  support  given 
to  it  by  powerful  Communist  and  Leftist  elements.  The  Soviet 
diplomat  in  India  takes  pains  to  distance  himself  from  both  of 
the  two  Communist  oarties.  However,  Communist  elements  are 
being  used  by  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Delhi  to  helo  the  Soviet 
diplomat  in  his  task  of  performing  certain  soecific  assignments. 

"...Of  whatever  shade,  the  party  has  sympathizers  all  over 
the  country,  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  particularly  in 
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educat ional  Inst  it ut ions,  both  in  the  faculty  and  the  student 

community.  The  two  have  frequent  contacts  with  wholetime 

Communist  workers  who  also  advise  them  on  the  kind  of  activity 

they  should  take  ups  it  may  be  to  counter  criticism  of  Soviet 

action  in  Afghanistan,  or  it  may  be  to  explain  the  situation  in 

Poland.  The  view,  of  course,  is  as  projected  from  the  Kremlin. 

There  could  be  some  conscientious  objectors  with  awkward 

questions,  but  they  are  to  be  pushed  aside  or  thrown  out.  Whole- 

timers  decide  who  should  be  *  eliminated*  and  who  should  occupy 
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which  position. ” 

The  Calcutta-based  Statesman,  describing  the  Soviet  lobby  in 

the  Indian  government  says:  “There  are  some  nervous  men  in 

India* s  Foreign  Office  who  at  the  slightest  suggestion  of  Russian 

displeasure  will  send  Moscow  reassurances  of  India* s  undying 
3 

love. ” 

The  investment  of  so  much  of  the  Soviet  effort  in  India  in 
the  field  of  media  control  involving  considerable  financial 
outlays  is  unparalleled  anywhere  in  the  Third  World.  For  lack  of 
a  more  precise  term  what  one  might  call  the  process  of 

“Finlandizat ion"  of  the  Indian  public  media  proves  that  the 

Soviets  do  not  wish  to  repeat  their  mistakes  made  in  Indonesia, 
Ghana,  Egypt,  Algiers,  and  Zimbabwe  by  relying  entirely  on  the 
pro-Soviet  sympathies  of  an  individual  national  leader,  or  even 
on  the  exclusive  allegiance  to  Moscow  of  Communist  parties.  In 
India,  the  Russians  are  taking  a  long-term  view  in  trying  to 

secure  a  pro— Soviet  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  large  section  of 

Indian  public  opinion,  both  progressive  and  right-wing. 
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Although  such  facts  are  hard  to  determine  with  exactitude, 
it  aopears  that  the  Soviet  political  propaganda  in  India  has 
succeeded  over  the  years  in  establishing  a  “pro-Russian  party" 
which,  regardless  of  ideological  orientation,  is  in  favor  of  the 
continuation  of  the  "special  relationship”  between  the  two 
countries.  The  U. S. S. R.  is  perceived  as  a  “reliable  friend  in 
need.  “ 


SOVIET  DIPLOMACY  -  CONFLICT  SITUATIONS  AND  TREATIES 

The  preceding  brief  review  of  Soviet  propaganda  efforts  in 
India  afford  an  idea  of  the  depth  of  the  U. S. S. R. * s  commitment  in 
the  Indian  sub-continent.  We  shall  now  consider  the  two  main 
methods  used  separately  and  together  to  further  the  Soviet’s 
interests. 

The  Soviet  Union  managed  to  exploit  India’s  endemic  conflict 
with  Pakistan  and  the  border  dispute  with  China  to  its  own 
advantage  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  U. S. A.  and  China.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  sought  to  isolate  China  and  establish 
A  Pax  §9Y^§tj.ca  in  Asia  by  means  of  bilateral  and  multilateral 
treaties,  and  by  bringing  waring  sides  to  the  negotiating  table 
under  the  aegis  of  Soviet  diplomacy.  In  reviewing  the  first 
method,  the  exploitation  of  conflict  situations,  let  us  first 
deal  with  the  Indo-Chinese  dispute. 

SOVIET  DIPLOMACY  -  THE  USE  OF  CONFLICT  SITUATIONS 
I*  '  Ibs  iiD2ziD<ii«Q  Q2QfiiEt 

After  India’s  defeat  in  the  Sino-Indian  War  of  1S6S,  and  the 
open  brkak  between  Peking  and  Moscow  a  year  or  two  later,  Soviet 
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diplomacy  skillfully  exploited  India's  most  Dressing  need  to  its 
advantage  by  establishing  close  working  cooperation  between  the 
Red  Army  and  the  Indian  Army  which  was  then  undergoing  a  thorough 
reorganization. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Indians  blamed  their  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese  on  having  slavishly  applied  the  British 
military  model,  and  therefore  Indian  army  generals  were  only  too 
happy  to  send  promising  young  Indian  officers  to  the  Frunze 
military  academy.  The  Indian  military  intelligence  was  almost 
exclusively  Pakistan  oriented  and  lacked  essential  information 
about  the  Chinese  army.  Again  the  Russians  were  willing  and  well 
able  to  help  since  most  Chinese  military  equioment  was  of  Soviet 
design.  In  addition,  6UR  was  probably  the  world's  most 
knowledgeable  source  for  the  Chinese  order  of  battle  and  Chinese 
training  methods.  The  Indians  aopreciated  the  U. S. S. R. ' s 
willingness  to  help,  as  well  as  Soviet  discretion.  Soviet 
diolomats  made  it  a  point  never  to  refer  to  the  coooeration 
between  the  two  armies,  thus  scoring  high  in  the  esteem  of  Indian 
officials. 

Perhaps  because  of  this,  Indian  diplomats  were  oreoared  to 
accept  at  face  value  highly  biased  political  information  about 
Chinese  designs  to  conquer  further  strategic  strongpoints  in  the 
Aksai-Chin,  transmitted  by  the  Soviets  to  the  Indian  Ministry  of 
of  External  Affairs. 

The  cooperation  between  the  two  military  intelligence 
services  paved  the  way  for  the  gradual  change  in  India's  military 
procurement  from  Britain,  as  a  main  foreign  suoplier,  to  the 
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Soviet  Union.  Indian  oilote  were  routinely  sent  to  Inoscow  for 
training  and  the  Red  Army  would  see  to  it  that  Indian  trainees 
were  not  exposed  to  ideological  proselytizing. 

Soviet  arras  transfers  to  India  becarae,  in  the  course  of 
tirae,  one  of  the  raost  important  tools  of  Soviet  diplomacy.  The 
Indians  found  in  the  U.S. S. R.  not  only  a  very  reliable,  but  also 
a  very  cheap  source  of  soohist icated  armament.  Most  important  of 
all,  Soviet  Russia's  readiness  to  accept  Indian  imports  as  part 
payment  secured  for  the  Soviets  a  continuation  of  a  relationshio 
which  both  sides  found  profitable.  Although  by  1977  two  thousand 
and  seventy-five  Indian  personnel  had  been  trained  in  the 
U. S. S. R. ,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Indian  trainees  had  become  a 
pro-Soviet  element  in  the  Indian  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
arms  transfers  strengthened  the  image  of  the  U.S.S. R.  in  India  as 
that  of  a  reliable  ally.  The  utilization  by  the  Russians  of  the 
Si no- Indian  conflict  represent  Soviet  diplomacy  at  its  best.  It 
knew  how  to  seize  the  diplomatic  initiative  and  further  its  aim 
with  tact  and  much  patience. 

The  Soviet  position  in  the  Sino-Indian  dispute  was,  and  is, 
essentially  weak,  owing  to  the  very  nature  of  the  conflict. 
India’s  border  disagreement  with  China  is  highly  localized  and 
plainly  soluble  if  both  sides  so  desire.  The  struggle  for 
military  advantage  in  the  strategic  mountain  ranges  of  the 
disputed  Himalayan  region  of  Aksai-Chin  can  be  resolved  by 
territorial  trade-offs.  The  Russians  are  painfully  aware  that  to 
achieve  this,  India  does  not  need  Soviet  help.  In  fact,  the 
power  constellation  that  is  now  emerging  in  Asia,  after  the 
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Soviet  invasion  of  Afohanistan,  has  caused  the  Chinese  and  the 
Indians  to  think  of  normalizing  their  relat ionshio. 

Chinese  Foreign  Minister  Huang  Hua’ s  visit  to  India  in  June. 
1981;  the  oroDosed  trio  of  Mrs.  Ghandi  to  Peking;  and  the 
agreement  to  set  uo  the  necessary  diplomatic  machinery  to 
negotiate  the  border  problems  must  be  viewed  as  signs  that  both 
Peking  and  New  Delhi  have  decided  the  time  has  come  to  resolve 
the  conflict.  Huang  Hua’ s  visit  to  New  Delhi  was  reported  in  the 
Soviet  press  without  comment  or  cheer.  Basically,  Soviet 
diplomacy  cannot  depend  on  the  continuation  of  the  Si no- Indian 
dispute  as  an  aid  to  its  own  conflict  with  China.  This  might  be 
one  of  other  more  important  considerations  whxch  may  have  moved 

s 

Brezhnev  to  make  a  bid  for  understanding  with  Peking. 


II*  Ib®  Ua.is.is.Bs.  sdU  tbs  iDbszEsBistSQ  QsQflisl 

Ever  since  1953,  when  American  diplomacy  initiated 
diplomatic  consultations  with  Pakistan,  with  a  view  towards 
enlisting  Pakistan’s  membership  into  a  system  of  alliances  later 
to  be  known  as  SEATO  and  CENTO,  Pakistan  has  been  thought  of  as 
being  pro-Western.  However,  there  were  long  intervals  of  cool 
relations  between  Washington  and  Islamabad.  After  the  1985  Indo- 
Pakistan  war,  the  Soviet  Union  courted  Pakistan,  and  relations 
between  the  two  countries  were  sufficiently  friendly  to  cause 
anxiety  in  New  Delhi. 

It  has  been  said  of  Soviet  diplomacy  in  the  Middle  East  that 
had  Israel  not  existed  Moscow  would  have  had  to  invent  it. 


parallels  are  always  slipoery. 


but  it  can  be  said  that 


Russian  diplomacy  has  used  India’s  distrust  and  fear  of  Pakistan 
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in  a  manner  similar  to  Soviet  reliance  on  Arab  hostility  towards 
Israel  to  further  its  aims  in  the  Middle  East. 

Indians  fear  of  Pakistan  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  to 
comprehend.  Being  so  much  the  stronger  of  the  two,  and  having 
defeated  Pakistan  in  the  last  two  wars,  one  might  have  thought 
that,  especially  after  the  break ing-away  of  East  Pakistan,  India 
could  have  taken  a  more  confident  view  of  its  own  military 
superiority. 

Whether  the  roots  of  Indian  apprehension  are  buried  in  the 
Hindus'  traditional  fear  of  the  Moslem  conqueror,  or  in  a  civil 
war  mentality  is  immaterial.  Soviet  diplomacy  has,  since  1955, 
been  extremely  successful  in  "stoking  the  furnace"  in  New  Delhi, 
accomplishing  by  this  not  only  the  maintenance  of  a  conflict 
situation  favorable  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also  insuring 
India's  distrust  of  the  U.  S.  for  its  role  as  Pakistan's 
occasional  ally.. 

The  recent  Pakistan  initiative  in  proposing  that  India  sign 
a  non-aggression  pact  caught  the  Russians  off  guard.  During 
February  and  March  1982,  Soviet  diplomats  told  their  Indian 
counterparts  that  the  signing  of  a  treaty  of  non-aggression  with 
Pakistan  might  be  in  contradiction  with  Indian  obligations  under 
the  1971  Treaty  with  the  U. S. S. R.  The  Russians  went  so  far  as  to 
warn  their  Indian  colleagues  of  the  danger  of  an  American 
military  intervention  in  Pakistan,  if  that  country  ever 
considered  itself  endangered  by  the  U. S. S. R.  This,  of  course,  is 
sheer  nonsense,  but  the  actual  voicing  of  such  possibilities  by 
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the  Russians  is  indicative  of  their  nervousness  as  India  seems  to 
be  mending  its  fences  with  both  China  and  Pakistan. 

A  more  official  demonstration  of  Soviet  jitters  was  provided 
by  the  visit  to  New  Delhi  of  Marshall  Dimitri  F.  Ustinov,  the 
Soviet  Minister  of  Defense,  in  March  198S.  This  was  the  first 
such  visit  by  Ustinov  to  a  non-Communist  country;  he  was 
accompanied  by  16  senior  officers,  among  them  Soviet  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet,  Sergei  G.  Gorshakov,  and  Air  Chief  Marshall,  Pavel  S. 
Kulakhov.  Never  before  has  so  much  too  Soviet  brass  descended  on 
any  part  of  the  globe.  This  visit  in  itself  serves  to  emphasize 
the  importance  which  the  Soviet  Union,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
attaches  to  its  ties  with  India. 

Ihe  New  York  limes  explains  Ustinov’s  visit  as  evidence  of 

the  concern  felt  by  the  Russians  over  the  diversif ication  of  arms 

purchases  on  the  part  of  the  Indians;  especially  the  order  for 

submarines  in  West  Germany,  the  manufacture  of  the  British  Jaguar 

Jet  Fighter  in  India,  and  ongoing  negotiations  with  the  French 
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for  a  new  Mirage  Fighter. 

Although  India’s  attempt  to  buy  arms  from  Western  Europe,  or 
to  negotiate  production  rights  of  European  weapons  may  cause  some 
fears  in  the  military-industrial  complex  in  Moscow,  it  could  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  account  for  the  "showing  of  the 
flag"  by  Ustinov  and  company.  After  all,  Soviet  imports  account 
for  only  15  percent  of  India’s  arms  production.  The  visit  of  the 
three  heads  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  to  New  Delhi  should  be 
sedn  in  the  light  of  a  deeper  and  more  serious  anxiety  felt  in 
Moscow;  namely  that  by  mending  its  fences  with  Pakistan  and 
China,  New  Delhi  is  depriving  Soviet  Russia  of  its  main  leverage 
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in  the  relationshio  between  the  two  countries,  thus  changing  the 
balance  of  oower  in  Asia  to  Russia's  disadvantage. 

"New  Delhi’s  reaction  to  the  post-Afghanistan  situation  is 
another  source  of  Soviet  concern.  Although  Indira  Shandi  and 
Indian  diplomats  have  been  enigmatic  in  their  comments  on  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  it  now  aopears  that  the  Soviet 
determination  to  stay  on  in  Kabul  indefinitely  caused  the  Indian 
establishment  to  review  the  basic  geopolitical  assumptions  that 
have  hitherto  guided  Indian  policy  towards  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
•natural  ally’  theory  received  a  severe  jolt  when,  as  a  result  of 
the  Soviet  oresence  in  Afghanistan,  it  gradually  became  aoparent 
to  the  Indians  that  Soviet  proximity  also  meant  a  cnange  in  the 
relationshio  between  the  two  countries.  Before  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  the  Indians  were  conscious  of  being  able 
to  negotiate  with  the  Russians  from  a  oosition  of  diplomatic 
advantage;  however  this  would  no  longer  be  the  case  after  the  Red 
Army  had  established  its  oresence  on  Pakistan’s  borders. 

"Therefore,  these  days.  New  Delhi  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  continued  existence  of  a  stable  Pakistan  as  a  buffer  between 
.India  and  Soviet  controlled  Afghanistan.  In  the  course  of 
Marshall  Ustinov’s  visit  to  New  Delhi  in  March  of  ’ 8£,  the 
Indians  informed  the  Soviet  generals  that  any  Soviet  moves  aimed 
at  the  destabilization  of  Pakistan  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  Soviet-Indian  relations.  This  warning  was  reoeatedly  related 
through  diplomatic  channels. 

"Indira  Shandi’ s  198£  visit  to  Washington  may  aopear  as  the 
London  ScgnoiQist  described  it,  a  ’signal’  to  the  United  States. 
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Nevertheless,  it  should  not  be  construed  as  an  indication  of  an 
impending  change  of  India’s  relationshio  with  the  U. S. S. R. ;  this 
will  continue  to  be  friendly  but  perhaos  not  puite  as  cordial  as 
before. " 

Soviet  diplomacy  has  repeatedly  tried  and  failed  to 
establish  a  foothold  in  Islamabad.  The  reasons  for  the  Soviet 
failure  to  develop  closer  links  with  Pakistan  are  interesting 
because  they  demonstrate  the  kind  of  obstacles  Soviet  diplomacy 
finds  difficult  to  overcome.  To  begin  with,  the  Communist  Party 
in  Pakistan  has  always  been  small,  ineffectual  and  clandestine. 
The  Russians  lacked,  therefore,  the  kind  of  back-up  support  which 
the  Indian  Communist  Party  and  its  sympathizers  have  been  able  to 
lend  Soviet  diplomacy  from  time  to  time.  In  fact,  in  the 
conditions  of  Pakistan  the  oro-Communist  elements  have  been  an 
obstacle  to  Soviet  diplomacy  because  they  raised  the  fear  of  a 
Communist  conspiracy.  Many  rulers  of  Moslem  Pakistan  have  been 
army  generals,  and  therefore  did  not  share  the  intellectual  and 
ideological  inclinations  of  Nehru  or  Indira  Ghandi.  Throughout 
the  Third  World,  Soviet  diplomacy  has  always  relied  heavily  on 
cooperation  with  a  national  leader:  in  this  it  failed  in 
Pakistan,  even  when  Bhutto,  an  intellectual  with  radical 
leanings,  was  Prime  Minister.  "Gromyko  is  reoorted  to  have 
described  the  Pakistani  Prime  Minister  as  an  ’unstable  hothead.’" 
For  whatever  reasons.  Communist  agitators  and  Soviet  diolomats 
have  failed  to  disolay  in  Pakistan  the  elasticity  required  to 
recruit  friends. 

Pakistan’s  strategic  imoortance,  before  and  after  the 
Russian  invasion  of  Afghanistan  ooses  to  the  Russians  certain 
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oroblems  which  the  U. S. S. R.  may  try  to  solve  by  destabilizing 
Pakistan,  thereby  putting  an  end  to  Pakistani  suooort  (however 
lirn.ited)  of  the  Afghan  rebels.  One  of  the  ways  of  achieving  this 
might  be  to  encourage  the  irredentist  aspirations  or  Baluchi 
tribes  in  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan.  Presently  the  KGB  is 
reportedly  supporting  "A1  Zulfikar, "  a  guerrilla  organization 
allegedly  led  by  Murtaza  Bhutto,  son  of  the  executed  Prime 
Minist er. 


SOVIET  DIPLOMACY  AND  THE  USE  OF  TREATIES  AND  AGREEMENTS 

Soviet  diplomacy  has  always  out  much  faith  in  the 
formalization  of  the  LI.  S.  S.  R. ’s  relationship  with  other  countries 
through  treaties  and  agreements.  An  Asian  diplomat  once 
described  the  Soviet  love  of  signed  agreements  as  "Russian 
Treat Oman i a. "  When  Bangladesh  became  independent  in  1971,  the 
Soviet  Union  rushed  in  and  arranged  for  13  agreements  to  be 
signed  between  February,  1972,  and  August,  1973. 

The  Soviets  have  felt  the  need  to  give  legal  sanction  to 
their  relationships  with  allies  and  friends  in  the  Third  World  by 
means  of  a  variety  of  treaties  with  client  states,  such  as  Cuba, 
Vietnam  and  South  Yemen:  and  with  allies  of  varying  degrees  of 
political  affinity,  such  as  Iraq,  Syria,  Nasser’s  Egypt  and 
India. 

Soviet  Russia’s  endeavors  to  es1:ablish  Soviet  supremacy  in 
Asia  by  diplomatic  means  can  be  separated  into  three  categories: 
(a)  the  wish  to  act  as  an  arbitrator  of  disputes  between  Asian 
states:  (b)  to  formalize  through  treaties  relations  with 
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countries  friendly  to  the  U. S. S. R. ,  such  as  India:  (c)  to  attemot 
by  means  of  a  multilateral  treaty  of  Asian  States  to  isolate 
China,  and  give  formal  confirmation  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
position  as  an  Asian  state.  Using  India  as  a  focal  point  again, 
we  shall  review  examples  from  each  category. 

TASHKENT 

The  Soviet  Union  succeeded  in  bringing  the  1965  war  between 
India  and  Pakistan  to  an  end  when  Kosygin  invited  tne  President 
of  Pakistan,  Ayub  Khan,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  India,  Lai 
Shastri,  to  a  peace  conference  in  the  r)ity  of  Tashkent.  The 
choice  of  venue  was  deliberate.  The  caoital  of  Kirghiz  Soviet 
Reoublic  is  close  to  China  and  Pakistan;  convening  a  conference 
there  on  Asian  matters  was  meant  to  emphasize  Russia’s  "Asian 
Face. " 

The  declaration  of  Tashkent  in  January,  1966,  was  perhaps 

Soviet  diplomacy’s  most  outstanding  success  in  South  Asia.  In 

the  words  of  a  Pakistani  commentator,  "The  document  was  neither  a 

victory  for  Pakistan  nor  for  India.  It  was,  however,  a  triumon 
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for  the  Soviet  Prime  Minister. "  In  spite  of  strenous  efforts, 
the  Russians  failed  to  reoeat  their  successful  role  as  arbitrator 
on  the  Indo-Pakistan  War  of  1971.  The  Indians  declined  to  accept 
the  good  offices  of  the  U. S. S. R.  and  instead  conducted  direct 
negotiations  with  Pakistan,  culminating  with  the  Simla  Agreement. 

Essentially,  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  role  of 
peacemaker  so  ardently  pursued  by  Soviet  diolomacy  and  the 
exploitation  and  instigation  of  conflicts  by  the  U. S. S. R.  The 
choice  the  Russians  oresent  to  the  Indians  and  Pakistanis  is 
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simole  —  either  endure  continued  conflict  with  your  neighbor  or 
allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  arbitrate.  If  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  had  its 
way,  it  would  orobably  orefer  the  role  of  arbitrator  of  conflicts 
over  that  of  inciter  because  it  might  then  establish  a  Pax 
§Syi®ti£§  South  Asia,  while  preventing  China  from  caoitalizing 
on  these  same  conflicts  in  the  future. 

Ihe  Soyigt-indian  Friendshig  Treaty 

The  Russians  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Indians  to  sign  a 
treaty  of  Friendship  and  Coooeration  in  August,  1971.  Under  the 
prevailing  consitions  at  that  time,  the  treaty  gave  India  Soviet 
backing  for  action  against  Pakistan.  The  Russians,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  interested  in  signing  a  formal  treaty  with  India  at  a 
time  when  Henry  Kissinger  was  initiating  the  first  American 
contacts  with  China.  The  treaty  does  not  amount  to  much  in  terms 
of  the  actual  obligations  assumed  by  each  side.  It  states  that 
"India  rescects  the  peace-loving  policy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics"  and  that  the  U. S. S. R.  "respects  India’s 
policy  of  non-alignment."  There  are  the  usual  provisions  for 
non-aggression.  Article  8  stipulates  that  "each  of  the  High 
contracting  parties...  shall  not  enter  into  or  participate  in  any 
military  alliances  directed  against  the  other  party."  In  Articl** 
9  both  parties  are  to  refrain  from  giving  assistance  to  a  third 
party  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  either  signatory  of  the 
agreement.  Article  10  sticulates  that  in  the  event  of  an  attack 
or  threat  directed  toward  either  by  a  third  party,  both  sides 
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pledge  to  start  mutual  consultation  immediately  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  the  threat. 

Basically,  the  treaty  was  drafted  in  a  manner  which  did  not 
obligate  either  side  automatically.  It  did  not  cost  the  Russians 
much  to  sign  it,  but  it  did  provide  Russian  diplomacy  precisely 
what  it  seeks  —  a  formal  and  juridical  announcement  of  a 
mutuality  of  interests  between  the  U. S. S. R.  and  an  Asian  non- 
Communist  power. 

In  1981,  Indira  Qhandi  was  invited  to  go  to  Moscow  to 
celebrate  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  treaty.  She  politely 
refused  and  sent  a  member  of  the  cabinet  instead.  Moscow 
celebrated  the  anniversary  with  great  pomp.  In  New  Delhi  the 
celebrations  were  more  restrained. 

Much  of  New  Delhi’s  diminished  enthusiasm  can  be  attributed 
to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  It  was  also  a 
demonstration  of  Soviet  diplomatic  clumsiness.  The  Russians  had 
been  the  initiators  of  the  treaty  of  Friendship  and  Coooeration, 
which  had  been  discussed  for  two  years  prior  to  the  events  of 
1971,  with  little  progress  being  made  in  the  face  of  continued 
diplomatic  procrastination  by  the  Indians.  The  Russians  finally 
succeeded  when  India  needed  Soviet  support  in  the  1971  war 
against  Pakistan.  Ten  years  later,  however,  the  situation  in 
East  Asia  had  changed  and  somehow  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  New  Delhi 
must  have  failed  to  convey  the  change  of  mood  to  Moscow. 

THE  ASIAN  COLLECTIVE  SECURITY  PACT 

The  Soviet  initiative  for  an  Asian  "Helsinki  Agreement"  was 
Moscow’s  most  ambitious  diplomatic  enterprise  in  Asia,  and  it 
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thoroughly  aborted  because  the  Soviet  Union  failed  to  oerceive 
that  the  idea  essentially  rested  on  a  false  oremise  —  i.e. , 
that  Asian  states  could  be  induced  or  cajoled  into  signing  an 
anti-Chinese  document  drafted  in  Moscow. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Soviet  diplomats  in  Asia  did 
not  foresee  the  inevitable  fiasco.  One  has  to  assume  that  since 
the  idea  originated  at  the  very  top  of  the  Soviet  leadership, 
ambassadors  of  the  U. S. S. R.  in  Asian  capitals  had  no  option  out 
to  voice  optimism  in  their  reports  to  Moscow. 

At  the  World  Conference  of  Communist  Parties  in  Moscow  in 

June,  1969,  Leonid  Brezhnev,  after  stressing  the  importance  of 

achieving  a  conference  on  European  security,  went  on  to  say  that 

"we  believe  the  course  of  events  is  also  placino  on  the  anenda 

S 

the  task  of  creating  a  system  of  collective  security  in  Asia." 
Quite  likely  it  was  a  trial  balloon,  however,  the  ensuing  wave  of 
soeculation  in  the  world’s  press  apparently  encouraged  the 
Russians  to  go  ahead. 

Russian  diolomacy  is  extraordinarily  tenacious  in  its 
pursuit  of  declared  diplomatic  objectives.  The  Soviets  are 
sometimes  puite  content  to  allow  their  initiatives  to  lie  fallow 
temporarily,  if  the  situation  so  demands,  and  to  revive  them  at 
the  earliest  possible  ooport unity.  There  were  oeriods  when  most 
observers  in  Europe  believed  that  the  Russians  had  finally 
abandoned  their  idea  for  a  treaty  of  Collective  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe.  They  were,  as  we  know,  proved  wrong. 

Jaoan  and  the  states  that  make  uo  ASEAN  reacted  with  an 
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olayed  a  more  subtle  game  of  Qualified  suooort :  first  when  Mrs. 
Ghandi  announced  that  she  would  endorse  the  idea  of  economic 
coooeration  among  Asia  states,  after  which  followed  contradictory 
statements  made  by  successive  Indian  foreign  ministers.  Finally, 
during  Mrs.  Ghandi* s  visit  to  Moscow  in  1976,  she  decisively 
poured  cold  water  over  the  Soviet  initiative. 

Russian  diolomacy  also  had  to  cope  with  a  comoeting  idea  out 
forward  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Malaysia  in  July,  1971,  which 
oroposed  that  Southeast  Asia  be  neutralized  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  "great  powers, "  which  he  specified  as  China,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  in  that  order.  This  initiative  was 
calculated  as  an  Asian  response  to  the  Soviet  prooosal  to  exclude 
China  by  putting  it  on  par  with  the  U. S.S. R.  and  the  U. S. A.  as 
guarantors  of  Asian  stability. 

Quite  likely  the  Russians,  in  proposing  an  Asian  Collective 
Security  Pact,  were  carried  away  by  their  desire  to  exploit 
opportunities  that  seemd  to  present  themselves  to  the  strategists 
in  the  Kremlin  at  the  end  of  the  Sixties  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Sevent ies. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine  assured  the  Russians  that  the  Americans 
had  no  intention  of  stepping  into  British  shoes  as  the  guarantors 
of  oeace  and  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  its 
waterways.  The  Nixon  Administration  obviously  intended  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  this  also  meant  a  reduced  American 
oresence  in  Asia.  The  Anglo-Americans  were  leaving,  and  the 
Russians,  seeking  to  take  their  place  in  Asia,  wanted  a  document 
which  would  lend  legitimacy  to  their  presence.  They  failed  to 
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realize  that  in  Asia  they  were  still  regarded  as  intruders,  white 
men  who  have  come  from  the  East,  instead  of  the  West. 

V 

THE  INDIAN  OCEAN 

Although  the  subject  of  the  Indian  Ocean  does  not  properly 
belong  to  the  part  of  this  paper  devoted  to  the  use  of  treaties 
and  agreements  by  Soviet  diplomacy  in  Asia,  the  informal 
understanding  reached  between  the  U.S.S. R.  and  India  on  this 
subject  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the  Soviet  stance  in 
this  much  contested  part  of  the  world. 

For  the  last  15  years  Soviet  diplomacy  has  had  a  dual  aim  to 
pursue  in  New  Delhi  concerning  the  Indian  Ocean.  Foremost  was 
Russia's  urgent  need  to  secure  for  the  Soviet  Fleet,  coming  from 
distant  Vladivostok,  naval  servicing  facilities  in  the  Bay  of 

Bengal,  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  spite  of  rumors  to  the 

effect  that  such  facilities  have  been  granted  to  the  Russians  at 

Vizakapatam,  and  the  Laccadive  Islands,  the  Indians  categorically 
deny  them.  The  need  for  these  facilities  is  not  ouite  as 
critical  to  the  Soviet  Union  now  that  they  have  acouired  the 
right  to  use  Vietnamese  airfields  and  ports  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  and 
Danang.  Nevertheless  a  Soviet  presence  in  the  Laccadive  Islands 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  Soviet  naval  deployment  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  that  even  Indira 
Bhandi's  government  would  wish  to  risk  further  deterioration  of 

its  relationship  with  Washington  by  giving  the  Russians  an 
additional  edge  over  the  Americans  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Too,  the 
growing  Indian  Navy  is  reported  to  have  voiced  strong  objections 
to  a  Soviet  presence  in  what  it  regards  as  its  own  backwaters. 
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Moscow’s  second  diolomatic  objective  in  New  Delhi,  reoardino 

the  Indian  Ocean,  concerned  a  divergence  between  the  Indian  and 

Soviet  oositions  on  this  matter  at  the  United  Nations.  Pt  the 

General  Assembly  the  initiative  to  declare  tne  Indian  Ocean  as  a 

Zone  of  Peace  was  originally  tabled  by  Sri  Lanka  in  1S7&,  but  was 

generally  understood  to  have  strong  Indian  support.  The 

Resolution  called  upon  the  Great  Powers  to  “enter  into 

consultations  with  the  littoral  states  with  a  view  to  halting 

the  escalation  of  their  military  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 

eliminating  bases,  military  installations,  logistical  suoply 

facilities,  nuclear  weapons,  and  any  other  manifestations  of 

great  power  military  presence.  It  also  called  on  the  permanent 

members  of  the  Security  Council,  and  other  maritime  powers  to 

enter  into  consultation  with  states  of  the  region  for  the  puroose 

of  insuring  that  military  forces  in  the  area  not  threaten  the 

sovereignty  or  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  littoral  and 

hinterland  states.  Subject  to  these  provisions  and  to  the  norms 

of  international  law,  the  right  to  free  and  unimpeded  access  by 

7 

vessels  of  all  nations  would  not  be  abridged.” 

From  the  very  start,  the  Americans  and  the  Soviets 
entertained  severe  reservations  about  the  resolution  and 
consequently  abstained  in  the  vote.  Whatever  their  formal 
reasons,  both  great  powers  feared  that  a  Declaration,  or  perhaps 
an  accession  to  an  International  Convention  would  put  constraints 
on  .freedom  of  navigation  for  the  United  States  and  Soviet  navies, 
respectively. 
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During  Brezhnevas  visit  in  New  Delhi  in  1973,  the  Russians 
explained  to  the  Indians  that,  as  long  as  the  Americans  had  a 
base  at  Diego  Garcia,  the  Russians  felt  obliged  to  maintain  a 
naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
follow  each  move  of  the  diplomatic  see-saw  between  the  two  cowers 
on  this  particular  matter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Soviet 
diplomacy  was  in  trouble,  opoosing  not  only  the  Indians,  but  also 
going  against  the  decisions  of  Heads  of  State  Conferences  of  the 
Non-Aligned  in  this  matter,  i«d^ich  supported  the  Sri  Lanka 
initiative.  The  problem  was  solved  in  a  two-fold  manner.  On  one 
hand  Mrs.  Ghandi,  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  the  U. S. S. R.  in 
197&,  declared  at  the  press  conference  in  Moscow:  "There  is  a 
difference  between  shies  passing  by  and  a  permanent  base, 
especially  if  it  is  a  nuclear  one."  Thus,  by  denouncing  the 
upgrading  of  the  American  base  at  Diego  Garcia,  the  Indian  Prime 
Minister  was  excusing  the  passage  of  ships  of  the  Soviet  Navy. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  1977,  the  Soviet  Union  changed  her  vote  and 
began  supporting  the  Sri  Lanka  Resolution  on  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
thus  made  it  easier  for  the  Indians  "to  appear  in  Soviet  company" 
at  the  United  Nations.  In  actual  fact,  the  Soviet  support  for 
the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  Mrs.  Ghandi' s 
statement  in  Moscow  are  only  of  marginal  value.  Important  is  the 
refusal  of  the  Indian  government  to  allow  Soviet  naval  facilities 
on  Indian  shores. 

Thus,  in  the  Soviet-Indian  Quid  399  "the  subject  of 
thd  Indian  Ocean,  the  Russians  have  achieved  unanimity  with  the 
Indians  in  the  realm  of  declaratory  diplomacy,  but  have  failed  to 
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obtain  the  military  advantaoe  they  had  hooed  to  oain  from  their 

8 

"soecial"  relationshio  with  India. 

sgyiEi  sQLiQi  la  ewacis  bebics 

We  shall  select  a  limited  number  of  "case  studies”  which 
serve  to  illustrate  various  phases  and  types  of  Soviet 
involvement;  Soviet  Russia's  learning  process-Shana,  Kenya  and 
Nigeria;  the  scope  and  circumstances  of  Soviet  intervent ion- 
flngola  and  Ethiopia;  and  finally*  Zaire  and  Sudan  are  singled  out 
as  likely  targets  for  future  Soviet  action.  The  “case  study” 
method  is  constructive  because*  although  Soviet  aims  in  Africa 
are  patently  clear,  the  Russians  have  been  guided  and  misguided 
by  circumstances  as  they  arose  throughout  the  last  twenty  years. 

SOVIET  RUSSIA'S  LEARNING  PROCESS 

Ghana 

When  Kwame  Nkrumah  was  proclaimed  Prime  Minister  of  an 
independent  Ghana  in  1957*  it  was  not  only  the  Soviet  Union*  but 
also  Washington  and  most  of  the  Western  world  that  were 
completely  unprepared  for  the  headlong  P"usn  to  independence  of  so 
many  African  states  south  of  the  Sahara.  Within  four  years,  17 
African  countries  were  to  become  independent  and  the 
chancellories  of  the  West  and  the  East  were  busily  looking  for 
people  to  manage  their  African  departments. 

Today  few  people  care  to  remember  or  admit  that  in  the 
opinion  of  most  international  experts  in  the  middle  fifties, 
Africa  was  not  due  for  independence  for  another  two  or  three 
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decades.  This  attitude  was  not  restricted  to  "reactionary 
Western  circles.”  It  was  snared  by  most  particioants  of  the 
Bandung  Conference.  Whenever  Africa  was  mentioned  the  reference 
was  mostly  to  North  Africa,  and  especially  the  Algerian 
situation.  Though  pious  lip  service  was  also  paid  to  the 
situation  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  almost  the  sole  topic  of 
discussion  at  Bandung  was  the  future  of  Asia  in  the  bi-oolar 
struggle  between  the  U.  S.  A.  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

All  Soviet  research  about  Asia  and  Africa  was  concentrated 
in  the  Orient  Institute  (Institute  Vostokovedinya)  which,  in 
1957,  was  still  under  the  direction  of  an  old-fashioned  BolsheviK 
called  Potekhin,  who  did  not  believe  that  there  was  much  sense  in 
developing  relations  with  Asian  or  African  leaders  who  were  not 
outright  Communists.  When  Ghana  became  independent  Moscow  sent  a 
low-level  delegation  to  the  Independence  celebration  at  Accra. 
The  Russians,  and  especially  Potekhin,  were  highly  suspicious  of 
Nkrumah  who  seemed  to  them  to  be  too  pro-Western.  After  a  stay 
of  several  weeks  in  Accra,  Potekhin  returned  to  Moscow  and  gave 
grudging  agreement  to  a  number  of  measures  which  were  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  Soviet  Union’s  first  major  involvement  in  African 
affairs. 

The  leader  of  the  New  Africa  was  undoubtedly  Ghana’s  Kwame 
Nkrumah,  although  Sekou  Toure  of  Guinea  and  Modi bo  Keita  of  Mali 
were  not  only  partners  of  Africa’s  surge  towards  independence, 
but  sometimes  also  represented  a  more  radical  attitude  towards 
the  solution  of  Africa’s  many  problems. 

The  Soviet  Union,  after  initial  hesitation,  decided  to  go 
all  out  in  their  support  for  these  three  Western  African 
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countries  and  their  leaders.  There  was  little  in  Russsia’s  Asian 

exoerience  at  that  time,  with  countries  like  Indonesia,  Nortn 

Korea,  North  Vietnam  and  India  to  guide  them  in  their  dealings 

with  Africans.  The  absence  in  Africa  of  ideological  affinity 

with  the  Soviet  Union  on  one  hand,  and  of  an  established  oattern 

of  diplomatic  negotiations  on  the  other  posed  problems  to  Soviet 

diplomacy  for  which  there  were  no  prefabricated  solutions.  The 

small  group  of  "African  exoerts"  in  Moscow  at  that  time,  were 

hammering  out  Ideological  justifications  for  the  Soviet  suoport 

of  countries  that  lacked  a  Communist  movement.  This  was 

accomplished  by  stating  that,  notwithstanding  an  absence  of  a 

bourgeois  class,  Ghana,  Guinea  nd  Mali  already  possessed  the 

subjective  preconditions  for  socialism.  The  Soviet  diplomat, 

however,  was  painfully  aware  that  each  of  the  three  leaders  meant 

something  different  when  they  urged  their  people  to  emulate  the 

Soviet  examole. Kwame  Nkrumah  had  been  greatly  influenced  by 

George  Padmore,  a  Uest  Indian  ex-Communist  who,  in  his  book, 

Communism  or  Pan  Africanism,  preached  the  creed  of  "African 
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Socialism,"  which  meant  pure  heresy  to  the  Russians.  Yet,  the 
Russians  had  no  alternative  but  to  "grin  and  bear  it."  They  saw 
in  Ghana  their  gateway  to  Africa. 

A  Conference  of  Independent  African  States  was  convened  at 
Accru  in  1358,  and  in  the  same  year  Ghana  played  host  to  the 
first  All-African  People’s  Conference  wnich  brought  together  many 
of.  Africa’s  new  and  future  leaders.  Both  conferences  adopted 
numerous  ant i -colonial  resolutions  couched  in  clearly  anti- 
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Western  slogans.  Soviet  diolomacy  could  not  miss  this  bandwagon 
for  the  sake  of  a  difference  in  ideological  terminology. 

The  Russians  were  rightly  concerned  with  the  stability  of 

the  regimes  of  their  newly-found  friends  and  also  worried  about 

the  political  reliability  of  leaders  who  were  not  orthodox 

Marxists.  In  Guina.  the  Russians  maoe  the  fatal  mistake  of 

"rushing  it"  and  aooarently  plotted  to  have  Sekou  Toure  reolaced 

by  a  more  obedient  oolitician.  In  Sekou  Tourers  words.  the 

Soviet  Ambassador,  Solod,  was  "cauaht  red-handed"  and  immediately 
2 

excelled.  Conseauent ly,  Sekou  Toure  never  made  Nkrumah*s 
mistake  of  entrusting  his  security  arrangements  entirely  to  the 
Soviets  and  the  East  Germans;  although  he  had  to  survive  several 
abortive  coups,  he  managed  to  stay  in  oower,  never  abandoning  his 
radical  cri  de  guerre,  but  never  trusting  the  Russians  beyond 
accepting  limited  Soviet  technical  assistance  and  reoaying  it 
with  a  low-key  suooort  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  international 
arenas. 

In  Ghana,  after  a  short  flirtation  with  oar 1 i ament ary 
democracy,  Nkrumah  came  to  realize  that  without  concentrating 
power  in  his  own  hands  and  without  building  a  political  machine 
to  helD  him  maintain  that  power,  he  could  not  hope  to  achieve  his 
political  ambitions.  The  U. S. S. R.  was  preoared  to  provide  him 
the  wherewithal  of  a  oower  apparatus,  and  the  East  Germans  were 
called  uDon  to  organize  the  secret  service  and  special  police 
units  to  guard  Nkrumah,  a  role  they  were  to  perform  many  times  in 
Africa’s  future. 

Nkrumah’ s  total  reliance  on  foreign  protection  cost  him 
dearly.  One  morning  in  February  19&6,  Kwame  Nkrumah  was  deposed. 
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the  East  Germans  and  a  multitude  of  Soviet  advisors  were  told  to 
leave  Ghana,  and  eight  years  of  intense  Soviet  involvement  with 
an  African  country  which  was  regarded  as  the  avantgarde  of 
African  independence  was  brought  to  nothing. 

The  Russian  debacle  in  Ghana  is  known  to  have  caused  much 
heat  in  Moscow.  Today  it  might  be  argued  that  had  10,000  Cubans 
been  stationed  in  Ghana  in  19&&,  Nkrumah  would  perhaps  still  be 
in  power.  The  Russians  came  to  realize  that  without  strong 
ideological  identification  with  Soviet  Communism,  African  regimes 
could  not  be  eKoected  to  provide  the  b. S. S. R.  with  the  kind  of 
control  over  them  the  Kremlin  demands  of  its  allies.  The  other 
lesson  the  U. S. 5. R.  learned  with  the  downfall  of  Nkrumah  was  that 
Soviet  control  of  the  security  apoaratus  alone  was  not  sufficient 
to  protect  their  political  investments.  Later  in  Angola, 
Mozambique  and  Ethiopia  both  these  mistakes  were  corrected.  The 
political  leadership  of  the  MPLA,  FRELIMO  and  the  Derg  are  as 
solidly  Marxist  as  the  African  dislike  of  ideological  orthodoxy 
permits,  and  the  presence  of  Cuban  troops  is  there  to  ensure  that 
the  events  of  Ghana  in  February  19&&,  do  not  recur. 

In:,  Ghana,  the  Soviet  Union  also  began  to  reassess 
realistically  the  nature  and  effectiveness  of  its  technical 
assistance.  Although  technical  assistance  is  not  the  subject  of 
this  paper,  it  cannot  be  ignored  because,  if  desired,  it  can 
become  an  important  tool  on  the  part  of  the  donor  country  to 
bolster  its  diplomatic  effort  in  a  Third  World  country.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  after  the  experience  with  Ghana,  Guinea,  Mali, 
Tanzania,  Kenya  and  Nigeria,  the  Russians  had  to  admit  to 
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themselves  that  their  aid  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  West,  and 
that  even  with  East  German  and  Czech  assistance  they  had  no 
chance  of  comoeting  with  caoitalist  countries.  In  the  course  of 
time,  however,  whatever  fears  the  Soviets  may  have  entertained  in 
this  resoect  were  dispelled  by  the  realization  that,  generally 
speaking,  Western  aid  to  African  countries  carried  virtually  no 
political  strings.  By  the  end  of  the  Sixties,  and  certainly  now, 
the  Soviets  may  be  found,  however  discretely,  to  urge  their 
African  friends  to  acceot  as  much  Western  and  multilateral  aid  as 
possible  <exceot  military)  because  this  saves  the  Russians  from 
facing  African  demands  they  cannot,  or  are  unwilling,  themselves 
to  meet. 

Having  succeeded  in  excluding  the  Communist  countries  from 

any  moral  obligation  to  helo  the  Third  World,  not  being  an 

accessory  to  the  "crime  of  colonialism,"  the  Soviet  contribution 

to  multi-lateral  aid  is  minimal.  There  are  signs  that  some 

Africans  are  begir-^ing  to  be  critical  of  these  Russian  tactics. 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  Organization  of  African  Trade  Union 

Unity,  Mr.  Akumo,  said  that;  "...while  the  socialist  countries 

are  less  generous  to  developing  countries,  particularly  in 

Africa,  they  insist  on  buying  African  minerals  like  gold,  at  the 
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same  imperialist  manioulated  orices. " 

KENYA 

As  Colim  Legum  ooints  out,  "virtually  no  nation  states  yet 
exist  in  Africa.  The  continental  political  systems  are  at 
different  stages  of  evolution  towards  becoming  or  failing  to 


become  viable  national  states 


all  African  regimes 


are 
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essentially  temporary  and  transitional  since  with  very  few 

exceotions  they  do  not  ooerate  within  an  established  framework  of 

A 

viable  and  widely  based  institutions.'*  The  temotation  for  the 
fledplino  Soviet  diolomacy  in  the  Sixties  to  supoort  certain 
tribes  against  others  was,  therefore,  considerable. 

In  Kenya,  the  Soviets  found  themselves  supoort ing  a  minority 
tribal  group,  the  Lou* s,  headed  Oginga  Odinga  against  Jomo 
Kenyatta,  President  of  the  reoublic,  who  was  the  head  of  Kenya’s 
largest  tribe,  the  Kikuyu.  Kenyatta  had  visited  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Thirties,  but  left  it  soon  disopointed  with  the  Russian 
dependency  of  a  member  of  a  Soviet  Kolkhoz  in  the  thirties. 
Russian  diolomacy,  therefore,  could  not  reoeat  in  Kenya  its 
performance  in  Ghana  where,  one  way  or  another,  the  mopus 
ooerandi  depended  almost  entirely  on  cooperation  with  The 
national  leader.  Oginga  Odinga,  however,  proved  a  poor 
investment.  His  attempts  to  stage  a  coup  were  scotched  on 
several  occasions.  A  Soviet  ship,  the  F^z^k  Lebedev,  conveying 
arms  to  Odinga,  was  intercepted  in  Mombasa  in  April  1965,  and 
Odinga’ s  start  began  to  wane.  Subseouent ly,  Russian  diplomats 
and  Tass  correspondents  were  expelled  from  Kenya  at  short  notice. 
In  later  years,  the  Russians  became  very  wary  of  involvement  in 
Africa’s  inter-tribal  politics. 

NIGERIA 

If  the  Soviet  experiment  with  Kenya  was  a  textbook  example 
of  how  diolomacy  should  not  be  conducted  in  Africa,  Soviet 
assistance  to  Nigeria  secured  for  the  J.S.S. R.  a  reputation  in 
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Africa  of  a  reliaole  friend.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Biafra 
Civil  War,  the  Soviets  had  been  cautiously  (after  the  Kenya 
exoerience)  exoloring  the  intricacies  of  Nigerian  oolitics  and 
had  wisely  decided  to  stay  out.  When  the  loos  of  the  Eastern 
region  rose  in  revolt  in  1968,  and  after  the  West  had  refused  to 
sell  arms  to  the  federal  government,  a  Nigerian  Delegation  went 
to  Moscow  and  orocured  the  reouired  assistance. 

The  Soviet  Union  offered  the  most  generous  terms  for  credit 
but  the  Nigerians  oolitely  declined,  saying  that  tney  would  oav 
in  cash  or  in  cocoa  (this  was  still  before  tne  major  oil  boom). 
The  Czechs,  who  had  been  helping  the  Biafrans,  had  to  be  told  by 
Moscow  to  stop  forthwith.  After  the  victory  of  the  central 
government  over  Biafra,  there  was  a  brief  period  of  euphoria  in 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries,  but  it  soon  died  down 
because  the  Nigerian  North  (Moslem  and  conservative)  discouraged 
close  relations  between  Lagos  and  Moscow. 

Nevertheless,  Soviet  diolomacy  in  Africa  had  been  heloed 
enormously.  In  the  decade  of  Soviet  inactivity  in  Africa  that 
followed  the  civil  war  in  Nigeria,  Russia’s  orompt  assistance  to 
the  central  government  has  been  frequently  praised  by  African 
bolitical  leaders  who,  because  of  Africa’s  achronic  internal 
divisions,  were  particularly  aobreciative  of  Soviet  help  to 
orevent  secession. 


SOVIET  MILITARY  INTERVENTIONS 

The  Soviet  military  intervention  in  Angola,  with  the  help  of 
Cuban  trooos  and  East  German  military  and  securitv  specialists, 
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has  been  analyzed  ably,  realistically  and  in  detail  elsewhere. 
There  is  no  need,  therefore,  in  this  paper  to  recall  the  course 
of  events.  Six  years  later,  however,  and  after  an  eoually  costly 
intervention  in  the  Horn  of  Africa,  Russia’s  involvement  in 
Angola  still  stands  out  as  the  Soviet  Union’s  boldest  military 
venture  into  a  region  of  the  globe  extremely  remote  from  the 
widest  Dossible  perichery  of  a  Soviet  sohere  of  interest. 

The  lesson  of  the  Soviet  debacle  in  Ghana  a  decade  before 
must  have  olayed  its  part  in  Moscow’s  oecision  to  go  all  out  in 
Angola.  In  1975,  the  Russians  saw  tneir  tireless  investment  of 
some  15  years  suoport  for  the  rt. P. L. A.  in  danger  of  dissolving 
because  of  internal  cower  struggles  within  the  movement,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  popularity  in  Angola  of  the  two  rival  liberation 
movements,  the  F.  N,  L.  A.  and  U.  N.  I.T.  A. ,  which  were  enjoying 
Chinese  and  American  suoport. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  the  N. P. L. A.  was  Moscow’ s  only  hope 
to  gain  and  keeo  control  of  Angola.  After  a  decaoe  and  a  half  of 
African  experience,  the  Russians  had  become  painfully  aware  of 
the  African  reluctance  to  embrace  the  dogmas  of  ideology.  In  the 
many  years  of  training  Angolans  at  the  Lummumba  Institute.  it 
became  apparent  that  Mesticos  <mixed  blood)  and  Ass i mil ados 
(Africans  who  were  given  Portugese  citizenship  because  of  their 
literacy  and  knowledge  of  the  Portugese  language)  were  among  the 
most  eager  to  accept  Marxism.  The  M. P. L. A.  was  largely  deoendent 
on  the  Mesticos  and  Assimilados  for  support,  with  a  sorinkling  of 
Angolans  who  belonged  to  the  Kimbundu  tribe.  Thus,  by  supporting 
the  M. P. L. A. ,  the  Russians  were  aware  from  the  start  that  they 
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were  cnoosing  a  minority  prouo  as  their  mainstay  in  rtnoola.  Tnis 
assured  the  Soviets  control  of  the  ruling  elite  of  the  future 
indeoendent  ftnaola;  on  the  other  hand,  it  deorived  them  of  a 
wider  tribal  crass  roots  support.  The  events  in  Kenya  a  decade 
before  were  in  dancer  of  repeating  themselves.  However,  another 
lesson  from  Ghana  and  Indonesia  had  been  learned,  the  late 
August inho  Neto  was  considered  (especially  before  independence) 
a  loyal  supporter  of  the  U. S. S. R. ,  but  the  Russians  were  not 
banking  on  the  loyalties  of  one  man  alone  any  more.  The 
Politburo  of  the  h. P. L. A. ,  in  soite  of  internal  rivalries,  was, 
on  the  whole,  solidly  pro-Soviet  and  it  proved  its  allegiance  to 
the  L).  S.  S.  R.  after  Neto’ s  death. 

Without  going  into  the  complexities  of  the  power  struggle 
among  the  various  political  movements  that  led  up  to  the  1975- 
1976  war,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not 
prepared  to  allow  either  the  results  of  democratic  elections,  or 
the  fortunes  of  an  inter-African  war  decide  the  fate  of  a  pro- 
Soviet  political  party.  They  did  not  wish  to  leave  to  chance  the 
installation  of  such  a  party  in  Luanda,  nor  its  capacity  to  stay 
in  power  without  being  deposed  by  a  coup,  as  have  been  so  many 
African  leaders  in  the  past.  The  dispatch  of  surrogate  forces 
became  inevitable  in  Moscow’s  eyes,  as  soon  as  M. P. L. A. ’ s  victory 
became  puest ionable. 

By  1974,  i.e. ,  before  the  revolution  in  Portugal,  the 
Russians  had  alreacy  spent  *54  million  on  supporting  the  M. P. L. A. 
They  had  a  further  year  to  decide  and  prepare  for  the  possibility 
of  military  intervention.  The  speed  with  which  specially  trained 
Cuban  troops  seem  to  have  been  available  for  transport  to  Angola, 
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and  the  efficiency  of  the  Soviet  airlift  certainly  supgests  long¬ 
term  dlanning.  The  intervention  itself  was  therefore  the  fruit 
of  a  longstanding  Soviet  conception  of  the  crucial  imoortance  of 
Angola,  because  of  its  own  strategic  assets  in  terms  of  the  South 
Atlantic  sea  routes,  its  mineral  resources,  and  its  value  as  a 
staging  ground  for  the  support  of  SWAPU  in  Namibia. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Russians  underestimated  the 
strength  of  the  American  reaction  to  their  dispatch  of  Cuban 
trooos  to  Angola.  The  Kremlin  relies  heavily  on  what  is 
sometimes  called  "smoke  signal  diplomacy."  The  United  States  did 
not  send  up  serious  warning  signals  when  the  Russians  had 
installed  the  pro-Soviet  governments  of  FRELIMO  in  Mozamdioue 
and  Paigl  in  Suinea-Bissau.  In  addition,  the  Russians  might 
easily  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  U. S.  would  puietlv 
acduiesce  to  the  take-over  in  Angola  because  of  the  attitude 
disolayed  by  the  Americans  at  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  where  the  situation  in  Angola  has  been  an  item  on  the 
agenda  for  some  fifteen  years.  Reoresentat ives  of  the  M. P. L. A. 
and  FRELIMO  and  other  liberation  movements  would  travel  to  New 
York,  appear  as  petitioners  before  the  Assembly’s  Fourth 
Committee,  make  their  statements  couched  in  the  phraseology  of  a 
Communist  pamohlet,  and  receive  public  supoort  from  the  delegates 
of  the  Soviet  Bloc.  All  of  this  occurred  without  much  ooposition 
or  criticism  on  the  cart  of  the  U. S.  delegation  which,  by-the- 
way,  was  extremely  well  briefed  on  the  extent  of  Soviet 
oenetration  of  the  liberation  movements  in  the  Portugese 


colonies. 
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Whether  the  Russians  had  miscalculated  or  not,  they  now  have 
to  underwrite  an  Angola  to  which  they  are  bound  by  a  twenty-year 
Treaty  of  Friendshio  and  Mutual  Assistance,  and  with  a  government 
wnich,  without  Cuban  help,  cannot  stand  ud  to  tne  cnallenge  of 
UNITA’s  control  of  much  of  the  countryside. 

Even  thougn  Angola’s  profits  from  Sulf  Oil’s  revenue  Defray 
much  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Cuban  trooos  in  a  state  of 
battle  readiness,  most  of  the  country’s  economy  is  in  shambles. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  are  unable  to  restore  Angola  to 
the  level  of  prosperity  it  enjoyed  under  Portugese  rule. 

Visiting  American  businessmen  have  often  been  told  bv 
Angolan  officials  that  they  would  welcome  closer  economic  ties 
with  the  U.  S.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
Angolans  who,  like  many  Africans,  have  come  to  terms  with  the 
limitations  of  Soviet  aid.  Even  solidly  oro-Soviet  Angolans 
would  doubtless  be  interested  in  an  infusion  of  Western  caoital 
and  know-how,  esoecially  as  this  does  not  oblige  them  to  alter 
their  political  course  or  default  in  their  suooort  for  the 
U. S. S. R.  Nevertheless,  the  Russians,  who  traditionally  suffer 
from  oversuspiciousness,  warned  a  visiting  Angolan  delegation  in 
Moscow  of  an  American  plot  to  return  the  African  nation  to  the 
American  sphere  of  influence.  The  warning  was  given  in  January 
of  this  year  at  a  Kremlin  luncheon  hosted  by  Prime  Minister 
Nicolai  Tichonov  less  than  a  week  after  the  American  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs,  Chester  A.  Crocker,  held 
a  meeting  in  Paris  with  Paulo  Jorge,  the  Angolan  Foreign 
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The  New  York  Times  report  further  mentions  that  the  ^npoian 

grouD,  led  by  Lucio  Lara,  a  memoer  of  the  Politburo  of  the 

N. P. L. P. ,  was  to  have  said  to  have  been  emoowered  "to  tell  the 

Russians  that  their  interest  in  the  Angolan  and  Namibian 

S 

situations  would  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  American  contacts." 
Nr.  Lara  took  pains  to  stress  Angola’s  loyalty  and  friendsnio 
with  Noscow  and  its  continuing  hostility  towards  the  United 
States. 

Whatever  the  real  feelings  of  the  N. P. L. A. ’ s  leadership  mav 
be,  there  exists  no  alternative  for  them  but  to  continue  witn 
their  pro-Soviet  policy  because  the  present  government  cannot 
survive  without  Cuban  support. 

The  more  the  present  government  in  Angola  may  have  second 
thoughts  about  the  "blessings"  of  an  alliance  with  the  U. S. S. R. , 
the  less  the  Soviets  can  contemplate  a  reduction  of  the  Cuban 
presence  in  Angola;  also,  the  Cubans  have  an  additional  role  to 
play  in  helping  SWAPO  in  its  activities  in  Namibia,  a  crisis 
which  is  likely  to  continue  for  ouite  some  time.  Thus,  the 
N. P. L. A. ,  the  Russians  and  the  Cubans  find  themselves  in  a 
situation  in  which  none  can  afford  to  let  go  of  the  other, 
whatever  the  cost. 

For  Soviet  Russia,  a  defeat  of  its  proxies  in  Angola  would 
be  such  a  staggering  blow  to  its  policies  in  Africa  tnat  it  can 
be  expected  to  go  to  any  lengths  to  prevent  sucn  a  loss.  It  is 
worth  recalling  that  as  the  Angolan  Civil  War  was  entering  a 
crucial  state  in  1976,  a  Kotlin  class  destroyer,  Krista  class 
cruiser,  and  an  amphibious  vessel  carrying  Soviet  Sea  Infantry 
were  cruising  off  Angola. 


SOMALIA  -  ETHIOPIA 


The  Soviet  military  oresence  in  Somalia  in  the  years  1971- 
1977  demands  no  soeculative  expansionist  world  oower  seeking  to 
control  vital  waterways  and  other  strategically  imoortant  areas 
of  convergence  between  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

Soviet  diolomacy  did  not  have  to  exert  much  effort  to  gain  a 
foothold  in  Somalia.  President  Siad  Barrels  government  more  or 
less  invited  the  Russians  to  come  in  and  in  197B,  they  pained 
unrestricted  access  to  the  oort  of  Barbera.  Apart  from  naval 
servicing  facilities,  the  Somalis  agreed  to  the  installation  of  a 
long  range  communication  station,  and  the  rights  to  stage 
maritime  reconna i ssance  flights  from  Somali  airfields. 

Although  the  Somalis  professed  ideological  aomiration  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  was  little  pretense  about  the  nature  of  the 
Sov i et -Soma 1 i  deal.  In  exchange  for  bases,  the  Somalis  wanted 
Soviet  weapons  and  Soviet  military  instruction.  The  Russians, 
for  their  part,  were  completely  aware  of  the  Somali’s  intention 
to  use  their  newly-acpuired  military  strength  to  conquer  the 
Ogaden  from  Ethiooia. 

The  border  between  the  two  countries,  though  defined  by  an 
agreement  between  Ethiooia  and  the  European  colonial  powers  in 
1897  and  19616,  was  never  Demarcated  (with  the  exceotion  of  18 
miles)  and  the  continuous  border  dispute  actually  postooneo  the 
proclamation  of  Somalia’s  indeoendence  until  1980.  The  Somalis 
agreed  to  a  border  settlement  which  left  mucn  of  the  Ogaoen  on 
the  Ethiopian  side  most  unwillingly,  and  this  in  order  not  to 
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give  Ethiopia  a  ore  text  for  aemanding  a  further  oostoonement  of 
Somalia’s  indeoendence. 

Somalia’s  intention  to  annex  the  Ogaden  was  an  ooenly 
proclaimed  aim  of  each  subsequent  Somali  government.  Altnougn 
the  Russians  had  never  officially  supported  Somalia’s  territorial 
claims,  they  were  very  much  aware  in  197e:,  of  the  inevitaole 
Somali  intention  to  use  Soviet  arms  to  attack  Ethiopia.  The 
U.S. S. R.  was,  as  in  so  many  other  parts  of  the  Third  World, 
simply  using  a  local  dispute  to  further  its  imperial  goals. 
Quite  likely,  Moscow  was  not  only  considering  the  acquisition  of 
an  important  naval  base  well  worth  the  risks  of  an  entanglement 
in  a  Somal i -Ethiopian  war,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  Seventies, 
it  was  not  averse  to  the  prospect  of  a  pro-Western  Ethiopia  being 
attacked  by  African  proteges  of  the  U. S. S. R. 

The  Soviet  decision  to  support  the  Derg  in  1976,  (Ethiopia’s 
radical  military  government  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Emperor) 
could  not  have  been  taken  lightly.  It  must  have  been  an 
agonizing  choice,  even  if  the  Russians  had  seriously  entertained 
hopes  of  stemming  the  hostilities  between  Somalia  and  Ethiopia  by 
acting  as  arbitrators,  and  by  proclaiming  a  Pax -Soviet i£a  in  a 
kind  of  African  Tashkent  agreement.  One  must,  of  course, 
remember  that  the  risk  of  losing  Berbers  was  made  easier  for  the 
Soviets  because  of  the  gradual  imorovement  of  Soviet  military 
installations  in  Aden  and  Socotra,  and  their  hopes  of  gaining 
naval  bases  at  Massawa  and  Assab.  Nevertheless,  the  loss  of  an 
alliance  with  Somalia,  which  revoked  the  1974  Friendship 
Agreement  with  Moscow,  in  1977  at  a  time  when  Saqat,  having 
expelled  the  Russians,  was  making  his  way  towards  the  Camp  David 
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Agreement  with  the  aoproval  of  Sudan’s  ruler,  Numeiri,  must  have 
caused  consideraole  uneasiness  in  Moscow. 

If  anything,  the  loss  of  Soviet  influence  in  Egypt  and  Sudan 
must  have  given  the  Russians  additional  reasons  to  seek  a 
comoensatory  foothold  in  Ethiooia.  In  their  drive  for  the 
control  of  the  Horn  of  Africa,  the  Russians,  having  gamoleo,  nad 
no  choice  but  to  make  sure  that  their  new  ally  would  gain  the 
uDoer  hand  decisively.  This  they  cio,  and  the  cost  of  airlifting 
IS,  00(21  Cuban  troops,  plus  heavy  equioment  must  have  been 
enormous. 

The  expulsion  of  Somalia’s  invading  armies  from  Ogaden  with 
the  helo  of  Cuban  and  East  German  armed  forces,  reestablished 
Soviet  prestige  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  ano  Soviet  Russia 
is  now  perceived  as  the  only  super  power  (with  the  possiole 
exception  of  France)  which  is  able  and  willing  to  throw  the  full 
weight  of  its  might  towarcs  the  support  of  its  allies. 

The  continued  presence  of  the  Cubans  in  the  Ogaden  region 

has  been  justified  by  the  Soviets  as  a  necessary  measure  to 

protect  the  inhabitants  against  the  Ethiopians,  and  also  as  a 

s 

means  to  prevent  the  Ethiopians  from  crossing  the  Somali  border. 
There  is  probably  some  truth  in  the  last  assertion.  If  Mogadishu 
wishes  to  come  to  some  kind  of  terms  with  Ethiooia,  it  can  now 
turn  only  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  help.  In  fact,  the  original 
Soviet  aim  of  acting  as  an  arbitrator  in  the  conflict  on  the  Horn 
of  Africa  is  now  a  distinct  possibility. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Russians  are  beginning  to  experience 
completely  predictable  difficulties  in  their  partnership  with  the 
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Derg,  as  Coloriel  inengistu  and  his  friends  are  finding  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  run  the  country.  Ethiodia,  more  than  twice  the 
size  of  France,  has  an  extremely  varied  tooography— from  high 
mountain  plateaux,  impassable  mountain  gorges,  untamed  rivers,  to 
malarial  swamps  and  very  few  roads.  All  this  favors  the 
existence  of  regional  fiefdoms  and  the  Emperor  rarely  managed  to 
exercise  more  than  nominal  control  over  local  chiefs  and 
divergent  ethnic,  linguistic  and  religious  allegiances.  Never 
having  been  a  colony  (with  the  exceotion  of  a  brief  Italian 
interlude),  there  exists  no  detailed  land  survev  of  Ethiodia. 
The  rulers  in  Addis  Abbaba,  be  they  Emderors  or  Commissars,  have 
no  exact  knowledge  of  the  natural  resources  and  food-growing 
potentials  of  the  country.  It  is  one  of  the  ten  ooorest 
countries  in  the  world,  but  in  the  opinion  of  some  Israeli 
agricultural  experts  working  in  Ethiopia  before  1973,  the  country 
could,  under  proper  management,  be  not  only  self-sufficient  in 
food  supplies,  but  also  become  a  large  exporter  of  industrial 
crops.  This  would  red u ire  enormous  outlays  of  capital  and  know¬ 
how,  and  would  also  take  many  years  of  concentrated  effort.  No 
doubt  this  is  what  Mengistu  would  like  the  Soviets  to  help  nim 
accomplish;  however,  Moscow  has  other  oriorities,  sucn  as 
retrieving  at  least  some  oart  of  the  cost  of  airlifting  military 
equipment  and  the  two  divisions  of  Cubans  and  East  Germans  into 
Ethiopia,  conducting  a  war  against  Somalia  and  maintainino  the 
surrogate  forces  in  a  state  of  battle  readiness  in  the 
inhospitable  desert  regions  of  Ogaden.  All  that  Ethiooia  can 
offer  by  way  of  repayment  is  an  excellent  quality  of  coffee 
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Conseouent ly,  tensions  between  the  Socialist  Reoublic  of 

Ethiopia  and  the  U. S. S. R.  are  inevitable,  and  in  December  of 

1981,  the  Soviet  Ambassador,  Boris  Y.  Krnovski,  was  asked  to  pack 

his  bags.  Ethiopian  officials  characterized  the  Ambassador’s 

7 

behavior  "as  being  aorubt  to  the  point  of  condescension. "  hr. 
Kirnovski  is  not  the  first  Soviet  Ambassador  who  had  to  leave  an 
African  country  in  a  hurry,  nor  is  he  likely  to  be  the  last  one. 
Had  Lt.  Colonel  hengistu  Haile  Mariam  consulted  the  late 
August inho  Nito  of  Angola  or  Machel  of  Mozambuoue,  they  would,  in 
comoaring  notes,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  change  in 
behavior  inevitably  ensues  wnen  a  Soviet  ambassador  begins  to  see 
himself  as  an  imperial  proconsul. 

Difficulties  in  the  close  relationship  between  the  U. S. S. R. 
and  its  African  crotegees  should  not,  however,  lead  American 
observers  to  hooe  that  the  day  is  near  when  the  Russians  will  be 
told  to  clear  out,  as  they  were  in  Egypt  and  Sudan.  In  Epyot, 
Sadat  saw  a  clear  alternative  to  subservience  to  Moscow,  ano  the 
Egyptian  Army  was  strong  enough  to  use  force  against  the 
Russians,  if  necessary. 

There  was  no  danger  of  an  attack  by  Israel;  Sadat, 
therefore,  could  not  be  blackmailed  by  Moscow.  Sudan  is  not 
involved  in  any  conflict  the  Russians  could  exploit,  ano 
Numeiri’s  only  fear  was  tnat  the  Soviet  Embassy  woula  final Iv 
succeed  in  engineering  a  couo  against  him.  In  contrast  to  Egvot 
and  Sudan,  both  the  M. P.L. A.  in  Luanda  and  the  Derg  in  AOdis 
Abbaba  will  continue  to  be  debendent  on  Soviet  suooort  and  both 
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are  unlikely  to  oossess  the  military  strength  to  force  the  Cubans 
to  leave,  if  ever  they  so  wish. 

The  U. S. S. R.  obviously  olans  a  long  stay  in  the  Morn  of 
Africa.  The  "Treaty  of  Friendshio  and  Coooeration  Between 
Socialist  Ethiooia,  the  People’s  Democratic  Reoublic  of  Yemen  and 
the  Socialist  Peoole’s  Libyan  Arab  Jamahiriya"  of  August  IS, 
1981,  stiDulates  in  Article  18: 

"In  the  event  of  aggression  against  anyone  of  the 
Contracting  Parties,  the  other  Contracting  Parties, 
regarding  it  as  an  aggression  against  all,  shall  in  the 
exercise  of  their  right  of  individual  and  collective  self- 
defense,  defend  together,  the  party  so  aggressed,  witn  all 
means  necessary. " 

In  Article  17,  the  contracting  parties  undertake  to  oromote 
coooeration  in  the  military  and  security  fielos  "on  the  oasis  of 
signed  agreements  among  themselves." 

There  exists  no  unclassified  information  as  to  whether  or 
not  such  additional  agreements  have  ever  been  signed  among  the 
three  signatories.  The  wording  of  the  Treaty  is  of  no  great 
importance  and  does  not  oblige  the  parties  to  a  definite  course 
of  action  in  the  several  conflict  situations  in  which  each  of  the 
signatories  were  involved  at  the  time  of  signing. 

Since  two  of  the  three  signatories  are  close  allies  of  the 
U. S. S. R. ,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  this  treaty  was 
inspired  by  Moscow.  Muamar-Al-Qaodaf i  joined  because  the 
agreement  purports  to  establish  an  ant i-Egyot ian,  ant i -Sudanese, 
and  anti-Sudi  alliance  which  the  Colonel  suooorts.  It  may  also 
be  seen  as  desire  by  Moscow  to  establish  a  formal  framework  for 
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coooerat  iori  between  two  Soviet  allies,  Ethiopia  anb  Southern 
Yemen,  controlling  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  entrance  to  the  Suez 
Canal. 


LIKELY  TARGETS  -  ZAIRE  AND  SUDAN 
What  is  sometimes  described  as  the  “imoerial  imoetus'*  is 
perhaos  better  exoressed  col loouial ly :  "One  thing  leads  to 
another."  In  the  heyday  of  the  Emoire,  the  British  were  not 
interested  in  conouering  what  is  now  known  as  Nigeria;  they  were 
suite  haopy  controlling  the  Gold  Coast  (Ghana).  However,  the 
enormous  expanse  of  land  north  of  the  Gold  Coast,  as  yet 
unclaimed  by  any  European  power,  must  have  worried  some 
strategists  in  the  Colonial  Office,  so  the  British  moved 
reluctantly  into  what  was  then  called  the  "White  Nan’s  Grave." 

There  are  no  exact  historical  parallels,  but  one  might 
safely  say  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  easily  refrain  from 
seeking  control  over  Zaire  and  Sudan  without  it  impinging  in  the 
least  on  the  status  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  great  power,  or  even 
without  it  affecting  Russia’s  standing  in  Africa  itself. 

However,  there  are  without  doubt  "African  Interest  Groups" 
in  the  Politburo,  the  Central  Committee,  the  KGB,  etc.,  that  are 
able  to  point  out  that  Zaire’s  enormous  mineral  resources  are 
essential  to  Western  economies,  and  therefore  important  to  the 
Soviet  policy  of  mineral  denial.  A  cursory  glance  at  the  mao  is 
enough  to  explain  Sudan’s  importance  to  whatever  great  power  is 
interested  in  controlling  the  underpinnings  of  the  Horn  of 
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Once  havinp  committed  so  mucn  money  and  oolitical  effort  in 
their  interventions  in  ftnoola  and  Ethiooia,  the  Soviets  may  ouite 
reasonably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  ‘‘benny-wise 
and  bound  foolish"  to  abstain  from  an  additional,  relatively 
minor  effort,  which  would  secure  them  more  comprehensive  control 
over  Africa’s  mineral  resources,  and  over  the  strategic 
comolexities  of  the  African  aporoach  to  Egyot  and  xhe  miadle 
East,  respectively.  There  may  also  be  minds  in  the  Soviet 
caoital  that  fully  understand  the  relative  ease  witn  which  Zaire 
and  Sudan  may  be  destabilized,  as  oobosed  to  the  much  more 
difficult  task  of  subsequently  exercising  effective  control  over 
these  two  largest  countries  on  the  African  continent.  The 
Russians  are  most  likely  to  be  guided  in  their  decisions  by 
obport unities  as  they  arise,  and  by  situations  which  they 
themseles  have  been  instrumental  in  creating. 

ZAIRE 

Formerly  the  Belgian  Congo,  Zaire  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
Soviet  Russia’s  earliest  fiascos  when  the  U. 5. 5. R. ,  in  suooorting 
the  erratic  Patrice  Lummumba,  lost  out  to  the  West  and  to  the 
then  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  Dao  Hammerskjold, 
who  genuinely  believed  tnat  the  United  Nations  would  be  able  to 
act  as  a  "Third  Force"  in  the  bi-oolar  struggle  over  the  future 
of  Dost-colonial  Africa.  The  Russians  were  more  successful  in 
installing  themselves  across  the  river  from  Kinsnassa,  in  Congo- 
Brazzaville.  Although  unimoortant  in  terms  of  mineral  resources, 
it  orovides  the  K. 6. B.  with  an  excellent  listening  post  and  a 
possible  staging  olatform  for  an  anti-Mobutu  revolution  in  Zaire. 
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The  Russians  have  twice  tried  and  failed  to  detacn  Zaire's 
coDoer-rich  orovince  of  Snaba  (Katanpa;  from  Zaire  in  1977,  ana 
1978,  by  armed  incursion  from  Angola.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
promot  interventions  of  France  and  Morocco,  the  Cubans  would 
today  be  in  control  of  Shaba  and  perhaos  of  the  whole  of  Zaire. 

The  pro-Western  ruler  of  Zaire  is  one  of  Africa’s  most 
corruot  and  profligate  dictators  whose  extravagances  have  become 
notorious,  even  in  Africa.  His  personal  fortune  is  estimated  at 
more  than  43  billion,  at  a  time  when  Zaire  is  on  the  verge  of 
bankruotcy,  with  thousands  dying  of  malnutrition,  in  wnat  should 
be  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Africa. 

This  situation  cannot  last,  ana  the  U. S.  is  faced,  not  for 
the  first  time,  with  a  dilemma  for  whicn  there  is  no  simple 
solution.  On  one  hand,  Zaire  is  rich  not  only  in  copper,  but  ia 
also  the  world’s  princioal  exaorter  of  industrial  diamonds  as 
well  as  the  suoplier  of  between  80  and  70  percent  of  the  world’s 
cobalt.  On  the  other  hand,  noouto,  who  relies  for  support  on  a 
comolex  coalition  of  tribal  and  personal  loyalties,  cannot  be  so 
easily  removed  by  the  West  without  creating  the  kind  of  chaos  the 
Russians,  watching  the  scene  from  Brazzaville  ana  Angola,  are 
hopefully  expecting. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Nguza  Karl  I.  Bond,  the  former 
Foreign  Minister  of  Zaire,  now  residing  in  Europe  and  challenging 
Mobuto’ s  authority,  should  be  supported  by  the  b. S.  Whether  or 
not  this  is  feasible  is  not  a  simole  ouestion;  however,  something 
has  better  be  done  ouickly. 
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SUDAN 

To  und®rstaincl  Sudan’s  imoortance  in  terms  of  African 
Dolitical  peograony,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  boroers  on 
Eoyoty  Lybia,  Chao,  Central  African  Reoublic,  Zaire,  Uganda  and 
Ethiodia.  In  terms  of  the  political  alignments  of  the  Eighties, 
it  borders  on  a  pro-American  Egypt  and  was  one  of  the  very  few 
Arab  states  to  supoort  Sadat.  Sudan’s  border  with  Lybia  and 
Ethiooia  makes  it  a  target  of  oossible  Soviet-insoired  Lybia- 
Ethiooia  consoiracy,  in  conformity  with  the  trilateral  treaty  of 
August  1981. 

The  results  of  a  Soviet  couo,  with  the  help  of  its  proxies, 
against  Numeiri  would  be  incalculable.  With  a  Soviet  control  of 
Ethiooia  and  Sudan,  Uooer  Egypt  would  be  exoosed  to  Soviet 
harassment:  large  stretches  of  the  Nile  would  be  under  Soviet 

control,  the  Egyotian  Army  would  be  called  uoon  to  orotect 
Egypt’s  "soft  underbelly."  Under  those  circumstances,  it  is  verv 
doubtful  that  any  regime  in  Cario  could  long  maintain  a  oro- 
American  orientation.  The  effects  of  such  a  turn  of  events  on 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Egyptian  peace  treaty  with  Israel  are  too 
obvious  to  require  elaboration.  In  addition,  as  Sudan  reaches 
into  the  heart  of  Africa,  Zaire’s  future  could  not  be  unaffected 
for  long. 

Sudan,  like  most  African  countries,  has  its  full  share  of 

regional  and  tribal  difficulties  ready  to  be  exoloited  by  whoever 

may  be  interested  in  so  doing.  President  Baafar  al-Numeiri  said 

recently  that  he  believed  Qaddafi  would  use  the  agreement  to 

infiltrate  aoents  along  the  Sudanese-Ethiooian  border  and  "buy 
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Sudanese"  to  stir  up  trouble.  The  civil  war  between  the 
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Sudanese,  South  and  North,  fought  for  17  years  and  although 

formally  ended,  has  left  enough  unsettled  orodlems  to  make  it 

very  easy  for  the  Russians  and  Qaddafi  to  exoloit.  Sudan  once 

oossessed  the  best  organized  Communist  Partv  in  Black  (Africa,  and 

although  Numeiri  has  liauioated  its  leaders,  one  must  assume  tnat 

it  has  been  driven  underground  and  is  still  active.  There  is 

also  the  now  so  familiar  oot-oourri  of  revolt,  consisting  of  left 

wing  University  students,  Islamic  fundamentalists,  dissatisfied 

Army  Generals,  and  corruotion  in  the  government.  The  United 

States  has  a  high  profile  in  the  Sudan,  steoced-uo  American 

military  aid  worth  $100  million  has  begun  to  arrive,  and  tne  U. S. 

economic  aid  this  year  will  total  $180  million,  Washinoton’s 
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biggest  aid  package  in  Africa-aoart  from  its  support  for  Egypt. 

Again,  one  is  faced  with  the  old  cuestion  of  what  else,  if 
anything  can  be  done  to  protect  an  unpopular  leader  in  a  country 
of  chronic  instability.  If  Numeiri  were  to  go,  ouite  likely 
every  leader  who  followed  nim  would  suffer  a  similar  fate.  The 
Soviet  solution  to  such  problems  in  Ethiopia  anp  Angola  is  the 
presence  of  Cuban  batal lions  protecting  Soviet  investments.  The 
United  States,  unfortunately,  has  no  proxies  it  could  install 
even  if  this  was  thought  desirable. 

There  is  no  smooth  solution  to  the  protection  of  Hmerican 
interests  in  the  cuicksands  of  African  politics.  Neither  butter 
alone  nor  guns,  nor  a  combination  of  the  two  can  guarantee 
success.  The  only  way  may  be  to  "live  dangerously, "  to  exoloit 
opportunities  as  they  arise,  to  abanoon  the  pursuit  of  outworn 
methods,  to  give  Africans  the  feeling  that  the  U.S.  will  support 
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its  friends,  but  will  no  longer  stand  by  leasers  who  have  become 
unpopular.  This  demands  the  emoloyment  of  highly  soecialized 
experts,  who,  keeoinq  a  low  profile,  can  act  swift Iv  and 
decisively.  It  also  requires  a  more  realistic  understanoing  by 
the  media  of  a  situation  where  there  are  few  "good  guys,"  and  a 
host  of  very  "bad"  ones. 

ALTERNATIVE  SOVIET  TARGETS  IN  AFRICA 

There  are  now  thirty-seven  independent  Black  African 

countries  on  the  mainland  of  this  vast  continent;  thirty-two  of 

them  maintain  diolomatic  relations  with  the  Union  of  Soviet 
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Socialist  Reoublics.  Only  the  Central  African  Reoublic,  ^he 
Ivory  Coast,  Lesotho,  Malawi  and  Swaziland  have  no  Soviet 
Embassies  in  their  caoitals,  either  because  diolomatic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  severed  or  were  never 
establ ished. 

Are  all  of  these  thirty-seven  newly  established  inaeoenpent 
African  countries  ootential  targets  for  Soviet  oenetration  and 
control?  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  if  all  and  each  of  tnem  were 
suddenly  to  beg  Moscow  to  manage  their  affairs,  the  Russians 
would  be  in  real  trouble. 

Twelve  of  these  African  countries  were  former  French 
colonies,  and  with  the  exception  of  Guinea  and  Mali,  which  passed 
through  a  brief  period  of  close  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Sixties  <and  Benin  and  Congo/Brazzaville,  whicn 
came  under  Soviet  influence),  most  of  French-speaking  Africa  was 
left  untouched  by  Soviet  ambitions.  The  reason  for  this  Soviet 
self-restraint  was  Mowcow’s  clear  realization  that  France  was 
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prepared  and  caoaole  of  intervening  militarily  to  orotect  reaions 
friendly  to  it-and  which  enjoyed  consideraole  Frencn  economic 
suooort.  Many  French-soeaking  African  states  have  oefense 
treaties  with  their  former  colonial  masters  that  are  reinforced 
by  the  presence  of  some  8, 0iZI0  French  trooos  on  the  continent. 
The  French  units  are  highly  mobile  and  can  be  quickly  moved  to  a 
potential  trouble  spot.  A  wel 1-develooed  network  of  French 
intelligence  and  security  agents  in  all  of  French-soeaking  Africa 
provides  the  French  with  and  efficient  advance  warning  system. 

Zaire,  formerly  a  Belgian  colony,  is  now  also  orotected  bv 
the  French  writ.  Without  French  helo,  Anoola’s  M. P. L. A.  would 
have,  as  we  pointed  out,  conquered  Congo’s  Sheba  orovinces.  The 
French  have,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  intervened  in  the 
civil  war  in  the  Chad  and  Niger. 

Moscow  must  also  have  realized  that  undue  interference  in 
the-  affairs  of  France’s  African  allies  might  have  had  a  negative 
influence  on  Soviet-French  relations,  esoecially  in  the  periods 
of  de  Gaulle  and  Valerie  Giscard  d’Estaing,  when  France’s 
Eurooean  policies  found  great  favor  in  the  Kremlin.  President 
Omar  of  Gabon,  who  is  reouted  to  oossess  the  most  luxurious 
palace  on  the  African  continent,  may  not  be  the  ideological 
soulmate  of  a  Socialist  like  Mitterana,  but  Gaoon’ s  fabulous 
mineral  wealth  guarantees  continued  French  orotect ion  of  the 
existing  regime. 

Are  the  Russians  likely  to  intervene  in  Africa  wnenever  an 
opportunity  oresents  itself?  The  cases  of  Ghana  and  Gamoia  offer 
insight  to  the  contrary.  In  January  of  1982,  Flight  Lieutenant 
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Jerry  John  Rawliros  seized  power  in  Ghana.  He  aid  so  for  the 
second  time  in  two  years,  having  abdicated  lie!  days  before  in 
favor  of  the  elected  civilian  Government  of  Presioent  Hi 11a 
Liman.  The  usual  ills  of  high  inflation,  corruotion  and  disoroer 
followed  and  John  Rawlings  decided  to  return  to  oower  to  put  the 
house  in  order.  In  a  sense,  it  was  an  African  tragedy.  There 
was  Ghana,  the  first  African  country  to  become  independent  in  the 
late  Fifties;  the  British  left  it  fully  solvent  with  a 
considerable  foreign  currency  reserve  and  a  class  of  educated 
Africans,  well  able  to  administer  the  government  and  the  country. 
Twenty-five  years  later,  and  after  several  couds,  the  country  was 
bankrupt,  the  educated  class  having  left  Ghana  long  ago  to  seen 
emoloyment  elsewhere. 

John  Rawlings,  an  admirer  of  Colonel  Qaddafi,  invited  the 
Libyans  to  reooen  their  embassy  in  Accra,  and  helo  Ghana  find  its 
way  to  prosperity.  In  the  United  Nations,  African  Diplomats 
maintain  that  Rawlings  had  also  sought  Soviet  assistance,  out 
that  he  was  cooly  turned  down. 

If  this  is  true  it  makes  good  sense  because  the  Russians 
don’t  really  need  Ghana  anymore.  They  have  no  interest  in 
repeating  their  oerformance  with  Nkrumah,  and  find  themselves 
again  evi'.::ted  with  no  way  to  recouo  their  losses.  Today,  the 
Russians  have  their  hands  full  and  they  can  also  afford  to  pick 
and  Choose  their  African  friends. 

Not  only  did  the  Soviets  decioe  not  to  get  involved  in 
Ghana,  they  also  disolayed  no  interest  in  the  aoortive  left-wing 
couo  in  Gambia.  There,  on  July  3i2l,  ISdl,  "a  mixed  arous 
comorising  some  civilians  ana  some  members  of  the  Gamoia  oara- 
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military  Field  Force  using  tne  guns  of  tne  latter,  took  control 

of  certain  kev  points  in  and  around  the  caoital.  Banjul', 

including  the  radio  station.  From  here  tney  broadcast  tnat  they 

had  overthrown  the  government  of  President  Dawda  Jawara  and 

proclaimed  a  ’dictatorship  of  the  proletariat’  unoer  the 
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leadership  of  a  twelve-man  ’iMational  Revolutionary  Council.’" 
The  rebellion  was  suppressed  and  subseauently  GamPia  merged  witn 
Senegal.  Although  no  official  information  exists  as  to  reasons 
for  the  revolt,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  it  was  Soviet 
instigated.  Had  the  revolution  succeeded,  the  Russians  would 
have  doubtless  responded  with  official  joy,  but  probably  remained 
extremely  niggardly  in  extending  military  or  economic  aid  to  the 
newest  prooagators  of  the  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat"  on 
the  African  continent. 

Were  a  oro-Soviet  couo  to  take  olace  where  Russia  had  some 
interest,  such  as  Zambia,  Zimbabwe,  Zaire,  Suoan  or  the 
Cameroons,  the  Soviets  in  Africa  have  become  "oedolers  of  oower, " 
selling  a  "political-security"  machine  to  African  countries  wnose 
friendshio  the  Soviets  have  reasons  to  cultivate. 

The  area  of  Soviet  interest  ana  involvement,  actual  ano 
potential,  in  Africa  is  enormous.  It  consists  of  the  states  of 
Southern  Africa,  Tanzania,  Zambia,  Zimbabwe,  Angola  ana 
Mozambiaue,  the  so-called  "confrontation  states"  in  the  conflict 
with  South  Africa,  possessing  enormous  mineral  wealth,  tne  denial 
to  Jaoan  and  the  West  of  which  is  a  recognized  aim  of  Soviet 
diplomacy  in  Africa.  Soviet  publications  speak  constantly  of  the 
exoloitation  of  Africa’s  mineral  wealth  bv  the  creed  of  the 
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bourgeois  imoerial ists.  The  conflict  with  Soutn  Africa  is  Ixkely 
to  continue  for  oecades  ana  tne  Soviets  can  tnerefore  rely  on 
making  the  most  of  a  situation  in  which  the  West,  for  strategical 
and  economic  reasons,  may  have  no  alternative  but  to  orotect  tne 
regime  of  Apartheid. 

Even  if  some  agreement  about  tne  future  of  Namibia  is 
researched,  it  is  not  likely  to  last  given  SWAPO* s  oro-Soviet 
leanings  and  South  Africa* s  determination  to  keeo  control  over 
the  territory. 

The  Kremlin  will  need  all  of  its  oragmatic  adventures,  in 
addition  to  the  continued  availability  of  its  Cuban  oroxies,  to 
project  and  maintain  Soviet  cower  over  such  a  vast  expense  of 
territory,  and  in  the  face  of  so  many  conflicting  inter-African 
disdutes.  The  Chinese  may  be  sitting  on  the  sidelines,  waiting 
to  exdloit  Soviet  failures.  They  have  to  some  extent  succeeded 
in  Tanzania,  Nozambiaue  and  Zimbabwe.  host  Africans  are, 
however,  aware  that  in  the  near  future  Peking  cannot  orovice  them 
with  the  epuivalent  of  either  a  Soviet-made  "oower  oackage,  ’*  or 
Western  aid. 

The  best  way  to  illustrate  tne  difference  between  the 
character  of  Soviet  involvement  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sanara. 
ana  its  involvement  in  Eurooe  or  Asia  is  to  imagine  a  "worse 
case"  scenario,  from  the  Soviet  ooint  of  view.  If,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  lose  all  irs  military 
and  d idiomatic  leverage  in  Eurooe  or  in  Asia,  one  could  assume 
that  it  would  conclude,  correctly  or  not,  that  its  vital  defense 
interests  were  seriously  imperiled.  If,  on  the  other  hanc,  the 
Soviet  Union  were  to  suffer  a  similar  setback  in  Africa,  south  of 
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the  Sanara,  this  would  leave  Soviet  Defensive  arrangements 
comoletely  intact,  and  would  still  allow  a  consideraole,  aitnouph 
somewhat  more  limited,  Soviet  offensive  oosture  as  a  great  power. 

fifrica,  from  the  Soviet  ooint  of  view,  is  therefore  an  area 
Where  the  Soviet  Union  stakes  its  rignt  to  exercise  influence  as 
a  great  oower  which  may  intervene  militarily,  far  beyond  the  mere 
reouirements  of  national  defense. 

Conseauent ly,  Soviet  intervention,  through  its  oroxies  in 
Angola  and  Ethiopia,  have  to  be  seen  in  the  lignt  of  Russians 
global  ambitions,  much  more  so  than  the  U. S. S. R. * s  suoporr  for 
Vietnam  in  Cambodia,  for  instance,  which  may  still  be  viewed  as  a 
Dart  of  a  defensive  move  against  China. 

The  Russians  were  not,  of  course,  masterplanning  a  timetable 
for  their  imperial  expansion,  out  resoondinp  to  ooDortunit ies 
Whenever  and  wherever  they  presentee  themselves.  They  were 
practicing  "oragmatic  adventurism."  Quite  likely,  hac  the 
Kremlin  been  able  to  control  the  timing  of  tne  revolutions  in 
Portugal  and  Ethiooia,  they  might  have  oreferred  to  postpone 
these  events  for  a  year  or  two,  in  oraer  to  reao  the  full 
benefits  of  detente,  including  the  ratification  of  SALT  II  and 
the  postoonement  of  American  rearmament. 

All  of  this  is,  of  course,  cure  soeculation.  However,  one 
can  safely  say  that  hao  events  in  Portugal  ano  eitniooia  'caxen 
Place  a  decace  earlier,  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  have  resoonded 
to  them  as  it  oid  in  the  Seventies,  because  then  it  oio  not 
oossess  the  military  ability  to  transport  large  masses  of  men  and 
material  over  vast  distances. 
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Conseauent ly,  Soviet  aiplomacy  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sanara 
in  the  Seventies  and  Eighties  is  in  a  oosition  to  oresent  an 
image  of  a  power  wnicn  is  caoaoie  of  fuifillinn  wnat  it  reoaros 
as  its  mission  in  Africa,  and  above  all,  to  give  full  suooort  to 
its  African  allies. 

Uhat  of  the  African  perceotion  of  the  Soviet  Union?  After 
two  decades  of  oolitical  naivete,  it  now  acoears  that  most 
Africans  have  sized-up  Soviet  policy  in  very  realistic  terms. 
President  Kaunde  of  Zambia  incurred  Soviet  wrath  by  his  now 
famous  statement  in  which  he  comoared  the  Cuban  presence  in 
Angola  with  a  "blundering  tiger  with  cubs."  On  the  other  hand, 
Kaunde,  if  he  sees  no  alternative,  may  well  decioe  to  turn  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  hoping  to  keeo  his  ooinions  open. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  five  African  states  south  of  tne 
Sahara-Angola,  Mozambioue,  Ethiooia.  Benin  and  Congo 
(Brazzavi 1 le) -are  allied  to  tne  Soviet  Union  both  formally  by 
virtue  of  treaties,  and  actually,  by  suooort ing  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Africa  as  well  as  the  United  Nations,  ana  at  meetings  of  the 
non-Aligned  grouo  of  nations.  The  United  States  ooes  not  oossess 
a  sinale  formal  ally  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  althouoh  Kenya, 
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Somalia,  Sudan  and  Zaire  are  enjoying  American  suooort  and  can, 
in  certain  circumstances,  be  exoected  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
United  States. 

Both  the  Russians  and  tne  French  have  learned  tnat  because 
of  the  inherent  instability  of  African  regimes,  whatever  their 
ideology,  the  only  way  to  orotect  one’s  African  allies  against 
coubs  is  bv  the  use  of  highly  mobile  military  units.  like  the 
Cubans,  or  the  mooern  eauivalent  of  the  French  Foreion  Leoion. 
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No  one  can  orognost icate  how  long  Cuban  trooos  are  going  to 
be  availaole  to  oerform  guard  duty  for  the  dovier  Union.  It 
means,  however,  that  in  addition  to  furtnerina  Soviet  goals  in 
Latin  America,  Castro's  Cuba  nas  acauired  a  new  role  in  Soviet 
designs  on  Africa  wnich  make  her  an  inaisoensaole  ally  to  tne 
Kreml in. 

French-speaking  African  states  that  enjoy  tne  military 
orotection  of  France  and  benefit  from  her  economic  assistance, 
fully  realize  that  tne  price  for  botn  is  political  loyalty  to 
France.  Outside  the  France  zone  of  influence,  and  apart  from 
African  countries  allied  to  the  Soviet  Union,  tne  situation  is 
highly  unstable.  The  likely  dream  of  an  African  dictator,  after 
seizing  power,  would  be  to  have  tne  protection  of  the  Soviet 
"power  package,"  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  from  Western  and 
esoecially  from  American  aid  ana  trade  witnout  political  srrinas. 
It  is  doubtful  that  this  sort  of  arrangemer?t  would  serve  American 
interests  because  the  United  States  woulo,  in  such  cases,  in 
effect  be  subsidizing  a  Soviet  oresence. 

On  the  other  hand,  African  leaders  wno,  like  Nuoaoe  of 
Zimbabwe,  orofess  radical  views  should  not  automat ical Iv  be 
rejected  by  the  U. S.  because  many  Africans  fully  realize,  by  now, 
the  constraints  on  their  freedom  that  the  Soviet  "oower  oackage" 
entails,  ana  may,  in  soite  of  their  views  welcome  not  only 
American  help  but  also  oolitical  and  military  assistance. 

In  Africa  in  the  Eighties  tnere  are  no  ready-made  solutions 
to  cover  all  contingencies.  The  United  States  may  po  worse  tnan 
adopt  some  of  the  advice  given  bv  Anatoly  Sromyko  (the  son  of  the 
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head  of  Moscow’s  African  Institutes  to  Soviet 

"Africanists"!  "Soviet  soecialists  in  African  affairs  will  be 

reouired  to  study  the  differences  in  the  stages  of  develoornent  of 

individual  countries. .. to  follow  their  conduct  in  international 

forums,  their  foreign  policy  prof iles. .. and  pay  soecial  attention 

13 

to  influential  countries  like  Nigeria." 

This  advice  is  a  far  cry  from  the  rigidity  of  Soviet 
thinking  in  the  Fifties  and  Sixties,  and  disolays  the  flexibilitv 
reouired  for  the  pursuit  of  a  successful  policy  in  Africa.  It 
also  imolies  that  African  countries  will  be  judged  in  the  Kremlin 
in  accordance  with  their  conduct  in  matters  of  foreign  policy. 


Should  the  United  States  be  less  insistent? 
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CfiNCkUSlNg  RgWARKS 

How  successful  has  Soviet  diplomacy  been  in  securing  for  tne 
U. S. S. R.  some  or  all  of  the  strategic  and  political  goals 
described  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  ouestion  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  difference  between  the  achievements  of  Soviet  aiolomacy 
and  those  of  Communist  ideology. 

Communist  ideology  has  been  propagated  in  Asia  in  one  way  or 
another  since  the  early  Twenties.  Soviet  diolomacy  arrived  on 
the  Asian  scene  as  recently  as  1955.  Russia's  most  solid  success 
in  Asia*-the  alignment  of  Vietnam  with  the  Soviet  Union-was  more 
the  result  of  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  (and  his  successor’s)  doctrinaire 
allegiance  to  Moscow,  Vietnamese  reaction  against  U. S. 
intervention,  and  the  revival  of  tne  ancient  enmity  between  China 
and  Vietnam  than  it  was  the  fruits  of  Soviet  diolomacy:  this  is 
not  meant,  though,  to  detract  from  the  skill  of  Russian  oiolomacv 
with  creating  and  maintaining  a  soecial  relationsnip  with  India 
which  resulted  in  Kosygin  presiding  over  the  Inoo-Pakistan  oeace 
talks  in  Tashkent  in  1965,  and  in  the  signino  of  a  Treatv  of 
Friendship  and  Mutual  Assistance  witn  India  in  1971.  Some  of 
this  success  has  been  somewhat  eohemeral.  The  Indians  refused  to 
allow  tne  Russians  to  arbitrate  between  them  and  tne  Pakistanis  a 
second  time,  after  the  war  of  1971,  and  the  Simla  Agreement  came 
about  without  Soviet  participation.  The  Indo-Soviet  Treaty  is 
unipue  in  that  oart  of  Asia,  but  it  does  little  to  orevent  India 
from  pursuing  an  indeoendenct  policy  towards  China  ano  Pakistan. 
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In  the  onooing  relationshio  between  Moscow  and  New  Delhi, 
Russians  are  generally  the  suoolicant  —  fearing  the  inevitaole 
normalization  of  relations  between  India  and  Pakistan.  The  main 
goal  of  Soviet  diolomacy,  to  have  India  ally  itself  witn  Russia 
against  China,  has  not  been  attained  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
reached  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

By  suDoorting  India  against  Pakistan  at  the  Security  Council 
in  1965  and  in  1971,  and  through  the  supoly  to  India  of  advanced 
weaoonry,  the  U. S. S. R.  has  succeeded  in  projecting  the  image  of  a 
reliable  friend  and  tnus  widened  the  circle  of  its  supoorters  in 
India  beyond  the  limits  of  ideological  sympatnies. 

Soviet  diplomacy  has  failed  to  secure  naval  servicing 
facilities  for  the  U. S. S. R.  in  Indian  ports.  This  has  now  become 
somewhat  less  vital  for  the  Soviet  Union  because  it  can  contest 
American  power  in  the  Indian  Ocean  from  its  bases  in  Vietnam  and 
South  Yemen. 

No  doubt  Moscow  is  looking  forward  to  a  change  of  regime  in 
Pakistan  which  would  deorive  the  U. S.  of  an  ally  on  Afghanistan’s 
border  and  would  not  oermit  the  Afghan  refugee  camps  on  tne 
Pakistani  side  of  the  border  to  be  used  as  recruiting  grounus  for 
anti-Soviet  guerrillas.  If  the  Soviets  were  to  succeed  in 
destapi  1  izing  Pakistan  it  would  oreatly  s-crengthen  their 
bargaining  position  vis-a-vis  New  Delhi,  ("even  at  the  risK  of 
straining  their  relations  with  India."):  and  held  them  pacifv 
Afghanistan.  Quite  likely,  this  is  the  only  move  left  to  the 
Russians  in  Asia  where  it  now  finds  itself  in  a  state  of 
diplomatic  immobility. 
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The  Soviet  ties  witn  Indonesia,  once  so  close.  have  been 
broken  and  shown  no  evidence  of  being  renewed  as  long  as  Suharto 
is  in  oower. 

Soviet  Russia’s  major  diplomatic  venture  in  Asia  was  the 
probosed  Asian  Collective  Security  Pact.  This  was  a  dismal 
failure  and  must  have  convinced  the  Kremlin  that  with  the 
exceotion  of  Vietnam  and  states  under  its  control,  no  Asian 
government  is  now  willing  to  enter  into  a  bilateral  or 
multilateral  arrangement  aimed  against  Peking. 

In  Burma,  Soviet  diolomacy  has  tried  but  failed  to  supolant 
the  Americans  in  arms  delivery  and  has  not  succeeded  in 
persuading  Ne  Uin  to  ask  the  Russians  for  help  against  Chinese 
incursions  into  Burmese  territory. 

If  one  reviews  Soviet  relations  with  the  countries  of  Asia, 
it  would  appear  that  more  was  achieved  bv  way  of  Communist 
ideological  propaganda  than  by  ways  of  diplomatic  oersuasion. 
However,  the  schism  between  Moscow  and  Peking  deorived  the 
Russians  of  profiting  from  the  worthwhile  soread  of  Communism  in 
Asia.  Therefore,  in  the  Eighties,  the  Kremlin  is  not  looking 
forward  to  the  coming  to  power  of  the  Communist  oarties  in 
Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Burma,  Thailand  and  Sri  Lanka,  because  in 
all  likelihood  these  Communist  parties  would  take  their  orders 
from  Peking  rather  than  Moscow,  or  they  might  become  embroiled  in 
such  internecine  strugales  that  anv  geooolitical  nain  in 
ideological  orientation  would  be  obviated. 

At  the  time  of  Kruschev’ s  visit  to  India  in  1955,  Asia  mav 
have  looked  like  a  chess  board  witn  innumerable  oossibilities  for 
favorable  moves  for  the  Russian  side:  nearly  tnirty  years  later 
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the  Russian  chess  player  in  Asia  can  ar  best  hope  for  a  oraM. 
There  is  little  tactical  mobility  for  the  Soviet  Piolomacv  in 
Asia  these  Pays;  unlike  Africa,  no  st rat epic  pains  can  be  secured 
in  Asia  for  the  U. S. S. R.  by  the  disoatch  of  several  tnousand 
Cubans. 

The  main  task  of  Soviet  diplomacy  in  Asia  now  is  not  so  much 
to  conouer  new  positions  as  it  is  to  contain  expansion  of  Chinese 
influence. 

In  South  Asia  there  is  little  perception  of  Soviet  power, 
although  there  is  acute  awareness  of  China* s  future  role  on  the 
continent.  Even  fear  of  Vietnam,  a  Soviet  proxy,  does  not 
enhance  Soviet  orestige.  Bangkok  or  Rangoon  prefer  to  negotiate 
directly  with  Hanoi,  rather  than  act  through  Moscow. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  growing  role  of  the  Soviet  Navv 
worries  the  defense  estaol ishment  of  some  Asian  states, 
especially  those  that  make  ud  ASEAn.  Their  hope  is  for 
rearmament  of  Jaoan. 

"Mr.  Thanat,  the  Thai  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  declared  that 
’it  is  time  for  Jaoan  to  do  more  than  rely  on  the  U. S.  umorella’ 
for  security.  If  Jaoan  ’only  defended  the  immediate  area,"  he 
declared,  Soviet  forces  deployed  in  Asia  would  be  ’tied  down 
instead  of  prowling  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.’" 

It  would  aooear  that  where  Soviet  diolomacy  ano  Communisc 
propoganda  have  failed.  the  Russian  Naval  Force  may  be  the  means 
by  which  the  Li.  8.  S.  R.  leaves  its  imoact  on  Asia. 
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Tnc.  SOVIET  L'NIOiV  IN  INDIA 
By  Rooerr  A.  Donaicson  i 

INTRODUCTION 

Th*  ouroos*  of  tnis  stucy  is  to  analyze  tne  nature  and 
extent  of  Soviet  influence  in  Incia  as  manifested  in  the 
ooliticalf  economic,  commercial,  ana  cultural  fields.  Mnen  one 
state  seeks  to  influence  anotner,  it  is  attemotinn  througn 
various  acts  or  signals  to  change  or  sustain  the  behavior  of  that 
state.  The  ooservable  result  of  a  successful  Soviet  artemot  at 
influence  would  be  India's  doing  something  (or  refraining  from 
something,  or  continuing  something)  that  it  wguld  ilke^y  ngt  nave 
ggng  in  the  absence  of  tne  Soviet  attemst.  Clearly,  the 
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realization  of  Soviet  objectives  is  more  lixely  to  occur  ^nsofar 
as  they  are  comoatible  with  India's  own  oojectives'  as  serceived 
by  her  governing  elite. 

But  certain  actions  taken  by  the  Indian  government  that 
favor  tne  realization  of  Soviet  objectives  may  not  result  from  an 
apolication  of  Soviet  influence  to  the  extent  that  these  actions 
are  serceived  by  the  Indians  as  contributing  to  the^r  own 
objectives.  If  Moscow  and  New  Delhi  aooear  to  be  acting  in  tandem 
on  a  number  of  issues,  it  may  not  necessarily  oe  a  result  of 
Soviet  influence  on  India,  or  of  Indian  influence  on  tne  Soviet 
Union,  but  rather  of  a  common  bu^  iQSlSSDSSCt.  oercestion  on  rne 
part  of  Dolicymakers  in  the  two  states  that  tneir  interes's  lie 
in  a  similar  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Sovieii,>  mane  a 
reouest  for  Indian  action  on  an  issue  of  little  moment  to  the 
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•Inaians  —  xn  wnicn  th«y  oerceive  scant  vital  imierest  of  tnexr 
own  —  or  if  iroscow  sbsks  to  alter  or  sustain  I  no  i  an  oenavior  in 
a  matter  on  wnicn  New  Delhi's  oojecrives  run  counrer  to  ■cnose  of 
tne  Soviets,  tnen  the  cesree  of  Soviet  influence  i5  inceec  being 
out  to  the  test.  A  favorable  Inbian  resoonse  in  the  latter  case 
woulo  of  course  signal  the  greater  strengtn  of  Soviet  influence 
tnan  in  tne  former  instance,  in  which  Indian  comoliance  could  be 
achieved  at  a  mucn  smaller  cost  to  New  Delhi. 

Moreover,  an  influence  relationshio  is  rarely  comoletely 
one-sided:  there  is  often  feedback  effect  that  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Thus  the  Soviets  might  influence  the  Indians  to 
take  a  oarticular  action,  wnile  the  Indians  are  at  tne  same  time 
influencing  the  Soviets  to  act  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the 
achievement  of  New  Delhi’s  goals  on  a  seoarate  issue. 

fin  imoortant  determinant  of  the  degree  of  influence  one 
state  is  able  to  exert  on  anotner  in  oursuit  of  its  objectives  is 
tne  tyoe  and  Quantity  of  capabilities  it  can  muster  in  trying  to 
affect  the  behavior  of  the  target  state.  It  is  imoortant  to 
realize,  however,  that  the  mere  existence  of  resources  is  in 
itself  sufficient;  a  state’s  willingness  to  expend  its 
caoaoilities  and  the  skill  and  credioility  with  which  it  does  so 
are  also  very  imoortant  factors. 

But  Quantity  and  credibility  of  capabilities  and  the  cegree 
of  skill  with  which  they  are  brought  to  bear  are  not  simply 
correlated  with  actual  influence.  Also  imoortant  is  the  extent  to 
which  there  is  dependence  between  two  countries  in  s{  influence 
relationship.  A  country  that  needs  something  from  'another  is 
vulnerable  to  its  exercise  of  influence.  Thus,  in  this  case,  the 


more  ceoericeri:  Iridia  is  uoo:'!  tne  Sovie"  Lr.iori,  tne  more  lioiy  it 
is  that  :i^oscow’ s  efforts  will  succeec  in  cnancinc  or  sustaininc 
Niew  Delhi’s  behavior.  But  we  should  also  consider  tne  cecree  to 
which  the  Soviet  Union  neecs  India.  To  the  extent  that  Soviet 
ceoendence  on  India  aoproacnes  or  surcasses  Incian  ceoendence  on 
the  U. S. S. R. ,  there  may  well  be  a  reduction  in  tne  Soviet 
potential  to  exert  influence  on  New  Delhi. 

In  addition  to  availability  of  resources  and  oerceotion  of 
neec,  a  final  variaole  cetermininc  tne  cecree  of  influence  is  the 
target  state’s  C®s22!JSiii*QSSS  —  its  willingness  to  be 
in^iuencee.  fire  the  Inoians,  at  either  the  elite  or  the  mass 
level,  disposed  to  receive  Soviet  reouests  with  symoatny?  An 
examination  of  the  attitudes  both  of  government  officials  ano  of 
memoers  of  the  Indian  ouolic  towarc  the  Soviet  Union  can  aid  in 
assessing  the  likely  weight  of  this  factor  in  the  Soviet-Indian 
relat ionshio. 

In  evaluating  Soviet  successes  and  failures  in  India,  this 
study  thus  examines  specific  instances  of  Soviet-Indian 
interaction  in  recent  years  in  the  diplomatic,  propaganda, 
military,  and  economic  fielcs  in  order  to  arrive  at  an 
emoirical ly-based  understanding  of  the  actual  extent  of  Soviet 
influence  in  India. 


/ 


i-eortic  Brez-nnev  arrivec  ir.  .'•sw  Z'-3--.  . December  iSaZi  as  -cne 
cnamsion  of  "reiia^-s  •rier-csnio"  rec tne  Soviet  'Jniort  aric 
Incia.  The  trio  was  his  secorc  to  Ircia  in  eight  years  —  a 
record  mace  more  notable  by  the  fact  o^ar  India  is  the  only  non— 
Communist  “hire  World  country  that  Brezhnev  has  visited  even  once 
in  the  seventeen-oi us  years  since  he  assurnec  the  leacersnio  of 
rhe  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Clearly,  the  Soviet 
leaders  highly  value  their  country’s  frienoshio  with  India  —  a 
theme  Brezhnev  stressed  in  nis  first  soeech  in  Mew  Delhi:  "It  may 
be  said  without  fear  of  exaggeration  that  the  Soviet  peoole  ana 
their  leasers  are  friends  India  can  rely  uoon.  Friends  in  good 
times  and  in  hare  times,  in  clear  weather  and  in  bad  weather." 

Welcoming  Brezhnev,  uoon  his  arrival  was  a  familiar  oartner 
in  these  oerioaic  cemonst rat  ions  of  state-to-srate  friendshio  — 
Indira  Gandhi,  Prime  Minister  again  after  a  hiatus  of  almost 
three  years.  Mrs.  Gandhi,  Brezhnev’s  hostess  bn  his  orevious 
visit,  had  herself  been  received  on  three  formal  visits  in 
Moscow.  Brezhnev’s  words  might  thus  have  rung  familiar,  since 
they  ecnoeo  a  statement  he  r^d  made  as  she  was  welcomed  in  the 
U. S. S. R.  on  her  last  visit  there  in  June  1976:  "In  this 
connection  may  I  reoeat  acainz  the  Soviet  Union  has  oeen  anc 

a 

remains  a  reliable  friena  of  India  and  the  Inoian  oeoale. "  Prime 
Minister  Ganchi  was  widely  oerceivec  as  a  special  frienc  of 
Moscow’s  but  the  expressions  of  India’s  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  relationship  of  these  two  powers  were  not  the  product  of  a 
sarticular  individual’s  preferences.  Indeed,  the  Janata  Party 
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roverrirnsn’;  C’  >orar j  i  Dssai  cnat  nac  helc  oower  in  \ew  Deini 

curing'  -zis  closing  ysans  o*  .972s  *iac  cisa^::c<:nrec  sorre 

coservens  wno  haci  exsectec  tnar  >rs.  Sancni’s  ceoarrure  wouia 

orocuce  a  cisiincr  reorientat ion  of  Incia’s  ci slomar ic,‘  economic. 

and  military  oonds  away  from  tne  U.  3.  S.  ’  Atai  Bihari  Vajoayee, 

tne  Janata  covernmenr’s  foreign  minister  anc  orominent  ooiitician 

from  the  right  wing  of  India’s  ooliticai  spectrum,  nac  seemec  no 

less  arcent  than  nis  Congress  Party  oredecessors  wnen  ne  usee,  in 

welcoming  a  Soviet  oar 1 lamentary  deiegation  in  Aoril  1978,  the 

very  same  onrase  of  wnicn  Breznnev  was  so  fonc:  tnrougn  various 

trials  and  tests,  Vajoayee  said,  "our  country  always  found  the 

3 

only  reiiaole  friend  in  the  Soviet  Union  alone." 

On  occasions  too  numerous  to  detail  nere,  botn  Soviet  and 
Indian  leaders  nave  cited  tne  stability  of  tneir  friendship  as 
tne  xey  to  tne  maintenance  of  oeace  in  the  region.  And  as  they 
are  at  oains  to  reoeat,  the  notion  of  reliability  is  central  in 
tneir  aerceotion  of  tneir  reiat ionsn i o.  Both  India  ana  the  Soviet 
Union  have  worked  carefully  over  the  oast  oecace  to  foster  this 
perception  of  reliability.  The  two  states  calculate  that  tneir 
objectives  are  best  served  if  regional  and  glooal  rivals  are  iec 
to  conclude  that  New  Delhi  and  Moscow  can  count  on  each  other’s 
suooort,  without  fear  of  aoanconment  or  betrayal.  An  examination 
of  the  record  shows  that  neither  side  has  trusted  in  their  formal 
ties  alone  —  including  most  orominent iy  tne  1971  Treaty  of 
Peace,  Friendship,  and  Coooeration  —  as  the  sure  guarantor  of  a 
durable  reiat ionsnio.  Diolomats  in  ootn  c ^oitals  nave  recoonizeo 
that  such  treaties  cannot  endure  if  either  oartner  loses  its 
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serisi“  1  vii: y  to  tne  orner’ s  neecs  or  ceases  ~o  wor<  ar  Lirni-circ 
t -^e  carnace  cnar-  res'.il'cs  from  irevi-saole  c  i  "f  ererices.  hs  we  will 
see,  t^e  Soviet  ieacers  in  particular,  aware  of  tne  snarnoies  tnat 
were  nace  of  similar  rreaxies  conclucec  witn  Ecyot  anc  Somalia, 
have  2'>own  in  their  cealincs  with  Inoia  tnat  they  y.now  tne  value 
of  ccrrinueo  efforts  to  cultivate  a  reouration  as  a  reliaole 
frienc. 

”ie  oreservation  of  a  stable  bilateral  relationsnio  is  not 
seen  in  Aiew  Delhi  or  Moscow  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  rather  as 
the  means  by  wnicn  each  sice  is  able  to  oromote  its  own 
narticular  foreign  ooiicy  oojectives.  It  is  imoortant  to  examine 
these  objectives,  as  they  might  be  inferrec  on  tne  oasis  of  eacn 
state’s  oronouncements  and  behaviors  in  recent  years,  so  that  in 
uncerstancinc  the  extent  to  whicn  they  converge  ana  differ  we 
might  anticioate  the  ooints  at  wnich  eitner  comoat ibi 1 ity  or 
strain  might  be  exoected. 

“he  most  imoortant  Soviet  objective  in  South  Asia,  oursuec 
aroently  for  most  of  tne  last  two  decaces  and  likely  to  oersist 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  is  the  enlistment  of  Indian 
particioat ion  as  a  counterweight  to  China  in  the  Asian  "balance 
of  bower"  game.  Attainment  of  this  objective  recuires  exclusion 
of  Chinese  influence  from  Inoia  and  Bangiacesn,  and  minimization 
of  Chinese  influence  in  Pakistan.  Thus  Moscow’s  frienoly  oosture 
toward  the  Indians  has  neeaed  to  be  balanced  oy  the  maintenance 
and  even  strengthening  of  its  ties  with  Paxistan  and  Bangiacesn. 
Given  tradi!  ional  Indo-Pakistani  enmity,  this  nas  recuirec  a 
delicate  balancing  act,  generally  guided  by  the  calculation  that 
efforts  to  stabilize  tne  situation  in  tne  suocontinent  best 


arornote  Sovie'c  secur'i'cy.  -rom  tne  Soviet  viewooii'it,  Irscia’s  role 
in  inis  enxerorise  of  oeremnc  Cninese  miii-cary  action  anc 
containinc  Chinese  influence  in  Soutn  fisia  is  ■^unrnerec  oy  ner 
visioie  partnership  witn  the  U. S. S. R.  in  "collective  security" 
efforts.  The  greater  the  oub^iS  Indian  enlistment  in  tnis  anti- 
China  camoaign,  tne  more  conficent  *»>oscow  can  oe  in  tne 
oermanence  of  tne  hostility  oerween  New  Delni  and  Beijinc. 

Tnouch  Cnina  is  oresenriy  viewec  oy  tne  Soviets  as  Tne 
greatest  tnreat  to  tneir  security,  ;''^:oscow  nas  a  second  major 
acversary  in  Asia,  anc  Incia’s  oart icioat ion  is  also  soucnt  in 
the  limitation  of  American  oresence  ana  influence  in  the  region. 
Tnus  the  Soviets  encourage  New  Delhi  to  tane  diplomaTic  ana 
commercial  decisions  that  assist  in  lessening  American  and 
Western  influ-  nee,  just  as  they  seek  Incia’s  support  ana 
oractical  assistance  in  projecting  tneir  own  caoabi 1 it les, 
particularly  in  the  key  areas  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian 
Gulf. 

A  third  Soviet  objective  is  to  encourage  the  Indian 
government,  as  a  leader  in  the  Third  World,  to  take  positions  on 
international  issues  as  close  as  possible  to  tnose  taken  oy  tne 
Soviet  Union.  In  both  its  public  pronouncements  ana  in  its 
oehavior  in  international  bodies,  India’s  suooort  is  sought  oy 
the  U.S. S. R.  For  Moscow,  the  image  of  a  Soviet-Inoian  icentity  of 
views  is  valued  both  for  its  imoact  in  Washington  anc  Beijing  anc 

for  its  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  Third  World. 

j  I 

Their  ,  ^rxist  convictions  lead  tne  Soviets  to  believe  that 
India’s  reliable  friendshio  can  oest  be  ensurea  if  her  domestic 
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Qclitics  anc  policies  ref lee;  an  orient at  ion  in  tne  Direct  ion  of 


a  socialist  economy  •;toe  "non-caoiral  isx  earn')  anc  a 
"orocressive"  oolity  (tne  "nat  ional-cemocrar  ic  state").  .\oi:  since 
tne  early  years  of  Khrusnenev’ s  leadersnio  nave  rne  Soviets 
viewed  tne  creation  of  a  Communist  government  in  India  as  a 
reaiizaoie  near-term  oojective:  in  recent  years,  in  fact,  rney 
have  cemonstratec  tneir  awareness  tnat  suen  a  cevelooment  may 
create  more  orooiems  tnan  it  wouic  solve.  After  worxinc  rather 
contentedly  with  i^lrs.  Ganchi’s  "national  oouroeois"  government 
for  many  years,  tne  Soviet  leaders  snuccerec  at  ner  defeat  in  tne 
1977  elections.  Nevertheless,  they  soon  showee  tneir  willingness 
to  coooerate  with  a  Janata  Party  they  nad  laoeliec  reactionary, 
so  long  as  it  continued  a  foreign  ooiicy  acceotable  to  i'^oscow. 

s 

As  intern  ,'ai ate  goals  tnat  help  in  tne  oi^rsuit  of  the 
aforement ionec  oojectives,  the  Soviets  nave  souent  to  duiio 
strong  and  lasting  commercial  ties  with  India  —  aoth  as  a  way  of 
weanening  the  faoric  of  "imperialist"  economies  and  as  a  useful 
partner  for  their  own  economy  —  and,  througn  orooaganda  and 
cultural  exchange,  to  create  attitudes  among  the  Indian  elite  and 
mass  that  are  favorable  to  the  U. S. S. Instrumental  in  tne 
creation  of  such  attituces  is  the  fostering  of  a  sense  of  neec 
among  tne  Incians  —  a  feeling  that  continueo  Soviet  suaoort  ana 
assistance  are  viral  to  the  realization  of  Indians  own 
object  ives. 

In  the  ar^a  of  security  ano  regional  alignments  there  aooear 

I 

to  oe,  for  t  e  present  at  least,  certain  parallel^  in  Incian  anc 
Soviet  objectives.  But  there  are  also  certain  incomoat ipil it ies 
that  raise  aouots  mat  tne  Inoo-Soviet  reiationsnip  will  oe 


eitner*  oermarieriT  or  free  of  tersior.  “nus,  we  wouiC  exoecT  ina'c 
tne  Iriciaris  woulc  cesire  more  oaiarice  in  tneir  reiaTions  V4iz~i  tr.e 
" great-oower  ■triangle"  tnan  the  Soviets  woulc  lixe,  anc  that  tne 
Soviets  would  hooe  to  maintain  more  balance  in  tneir  own 
relations  in  the  suocontinent  than  tne  Inaians  would  like. 

In  this  arena  there  is  the  greatest  liKeiihooa  tnat  one 
sice’s  actions  mignt  arouse  susoicions  and  feelings  of  betrayal 
in  the  otner.  For  examole,  we  would  exoect  to  find  some  Incian 
resentment  of  tne  Soviet  union’s  attemots  to  strengtnen  its 
influence  in  Pakistan  and  Banclacesh,  anc  Soviet  nervousness  over 
Incian  efforts  to  imorove  relations  with  Beijing  anc  wasnington. 
We  would  expect  that  the  Incians  would  be  susoicious  of  Soviet*- 
Prnerican  cealings  that  apoear  to  be  aimec  toward  a  suoeroower 
condominium^  and  soecifically  that  New  Delhi  would  take  a 
different  oosition  on  suoerdower  activities  in  tne  Incian  Ocean 
than  would  Moscow.  We  would  also  exoect  a  more  generalized 
tension  arising  from  India’s  cesires  to  maximize  its  freecom  of 
action,  minimize  its  dependence,  and  puilc  uo  self-sufficiency  in 
tne  security  field,  as  contrasted  with  Moscow’s  desires  to 
construct  a  reliable  anti-China  security  system  in  Asia,  and  its 
opposition  to  further  oro 1 i f er at i on  of  nuclear  weaoons. 


With  resoect 

to 

Sov i et 

and 

Indian 

oositions  on  otner 

international  issues. 

there 

is 

also  a 

large  degree 

of 

car a 1 1 e 1 i sm,  most 

or om inert iy 

in 

the  area 

of  oooosition 

to 

colonial  and  neo-colonial  activities  in  tne  Thirc  World.  But  the 

f  ^ 

/noians  c  early  wish  to  avoid  aooearances  of  followinc  tne  Soviet 
lead;  ra'cner,  New  Oelni  wants  to  s'caxe  out  its  own  oositions. 
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wnicn  —  in  t'^e  case  o-?  \or'-cn-Sout:n  issues  —  may  wei.  cut  an 
ant i-sucenoowen  rloss  on  tne  issue. 

In  commenciai  reiarions  it  is  nor  sunonisinc  tnat  ootn  sices 
oerceive  continuing  benefits  in  tneir  strenctnenec  trace  Ties. 
The  Indians,  however,  are  oressinc  for  :»!oscow  to  curcnase  more 
Incian  manufacturec  gooes  anc  to  make  avaiiaoie  more  raw 
materials  and  noncroject  assistance  TnaT  Tne  SovieTs  woulc  li-ce. 
And  finally,  with  resoect  to  Zncia’s  internal  cevelocment  anc 
oolitical  orocesses,  tne  two  sices’  oojectivss  are  sufficiently 
cifferent  tnat  it  is  not  unexoectec  to  fine  some  tension 
resulting  from  Soviet  oropaganda  anc  from  efforts  to  create  in 
India  lobbies  that  cressure  tne  Incian  government  to  move  in  a 
more  "crogressi ve"  direction. 

Aitnougn  tne  comoat ioi 1 ity  of  ^me  of  tneir  objectives  might 

V 

in  itself  orovice  a  basis  for  Soviet-Incian  frienesnio  anc 

coooeration,  this  is  not  a  sufficient  founcation  on  wnicn  to 

build  a  frienesnio  tnat  can  encure  "in  clear  weatner  anc  in  oac 

weather."  Far  more  imoortant  in  motivating  the  two  states  to  form 

a  "reliable  friendshio"  is  the  existence  on  each  side  of  a  sense 

of  depencence  uoon  or  need  of  the  other.  A  country  tnat  neecs 

sometning  from  another  is  more  vuineraole  to  its  exercise  of 

influence  —  more  likely  to  change  (or  sustain)  its  oehavior  in  a 

direction  that  it  woulc  not  have  taken  had  not  the  other  state 

A 

cesired  it  —  and  thus  more  oregictaoiy  coooerative  and  loyal. 
It  is  imoortant  to  assess  tne  degree  to  wnicn  Incia  anc  the 
U.  S.  S.^  .  oerceive  themselves  to  be/  ieoencent  uoon  eacn  otner. 

I  I 

In  the  military  sonere,  India  relies  ooth  uoon  Soviet 
assistance  in  the  event  of  an  attack  from  Pakistan  and  China,  and 
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upon  the  military  ecuiomenr  tnat  t^oscow  nas  orovec  wiliinc  to 
suooiy.  Tne  effect  of  tne  lone— stancinc  ftrnerican  arms  emoarto  on 
the  subcontinent  —  extenoing  from  iS65  to  l’575,  witn  a  "one  time 
eMCBOtion"  in  1970  —  was  comoounaeo  by  tne  apparent  J. S. 
Decision  (as  manifestec  in  1971)  to  abstain  from  piebcinc 
assistance  to  Inaia  in  the  event  sne  pecomes  emoroilea  in 
hostilities  witn  China.  In  tnese  circumstances,  Inaia’ s  neec  of 
Soviet  neip  pecame  even  greater.  In  fact,  there  nave  peen 
occasional  indications  in  the  oast  tnat  Incia  is  willing  to 
accece  to  certain  otherwise  undesirable  aspects  of  her 
relationship  with  !«oscow  in  oroer  not  to  jeooaraizB  ner  source  of 
rgjli^ble  military  assistance. 

But  tnere  are  definite  limits  to  India’s  Defense  neecs  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  vow  of  Soviet  suooort  in  the  event  of 
attacK  nas  already  been  formalized  and  proclaimed  throuen  the 
1971  Indo-Soviet  Treaty.  In  the  wane  of  Incia’ s  victory  in  tne 
Decemoer  War  and  tne  breakuo  of  PaKistan  —  which  not  only 
demonstrated  her  military  superiority  on  the  subcontinent  but 
also  substant ial ly  reduced  the  immediate  threat  to  her  security 
—  India’s  sense  of  need  has  greatly  lesseneo. 

India’s  dependence  upon  the  Soviets  for  supply  of  arms  is 
also  limited,  to  the  extent  tnat  the  end  of  the  U. S.  emoargo 
(announced  in  reoruary  1975)  and  greater  availaoility  of  foreign 
exchange  now  makes  arms  from  the  west  more  accessible,  ana  also 
to  the  degree  that  sne  succeeds  in  achieving  self-sufficiency  in 
domestic  production  of  military  ecuipment  at  the  earliest 

Economically,  India  continues  to  rely  upon 


1 1 


possi ble 


date 


exTsmal  assistance.  -er  availacie  foneicn  sxcnancs  nssouv'ces 
remain  consmctec  even  rnoucn  cney  nave  exoancec  in  '^ecenr 
years,  cue  iarceiy  to  nomewara  remittances  from  Incians  wcrxinc 
in  tne  Persian  Gulf  countries.  A  larre  oortion  of  Zncia-s  trace 
nas  oeen  reoriented  towarc  tne  Soviet  Union  anc  the  C.tSA  cioc, 
anc  she  will  continue  to  recuire  tne  imoorts  tnat  s:-=  can 
currently  accuire  from  Communist  sources  witnout  tne  exoenc.rure 
of  foreign  exchange.  She  has  incurred  a  massive  debt  witn  tne 
Soviets,  tne  reoayment  of  wnicn  (ex sect ec  to  reacn  an  annual  -'  =  ;e 
of  *3£5  million  by  1980)  will  reduire  a  continueo  flow  of  exoorts 
to  the  Li.  S.  S.  R.  for  many  years  to  come. 

Here  again,  nowever,  there  is  evioence  of  a  limitation  on 
Incia’s  perceotion  of  the  need  of  the  Soviets.  In  the  mic-iS70s. 
:trs.  Gandhi  flatly  and  ouolicly  deniec  that  India  oianned  to  join 
tne  Soviet  trading  bloc.  Government  trading  reoresentat ives  nave 
in  recent  years  sought  to  exoana  India’s  commercial  relations 
with  tne  Common  '*!arket  in  recognition  of  India’s  inaaiiity  to 
satisfy  her  needs  through  trade  in  Eastern  Eurooe.  There  are  also 
obvious  limitations  to  tne  Soviets’  own  willingness  or  aoility  to 
greatly  exoand  their  commercial  and  aid  relationshio  witn  Incia. 
The  Soviets  nave  oroved  quite  unwilling  to  adjust  certain  orices 
to  India’s  liking  or  to  supply  certain  raw  materials  that  New 
Delni  reauires. 

In  the  pol it ical-ciolomat ic  sphere,  althougn  India  nas 

occasionally  relied  upon  a  Soviet  veto  in  the  Security  Council  to 

protect  her  interests,  and  although  sne  enjoys  certain  leverage, 
’  1 
and  status  in  dealings  witn  the  West  and  the  nonaligned  world  by 

virtue  of  her  relationsho  wtih  f*»oscow,  tne  limits  of  dependence 

IS 


are 


even  more 


re::  am 


Bvicent.  Incia’s  ceTerminar ion 

mcejjencence  of  action  anc  to  oreserve  nonalicnec  crscentials 

'.incerlines  a  sensitivity  to  oolitical  ceoencence  anc  a  cesire  to 

maintain  a  oalanced  relationsnis  with  outside  oowers.  wnile  not 

uncerminine  her  beneficial  ties  with  the  Soviets. 

Even  though  this  attituce  had  become  increasingly  evicent  in 

the  final  years  of  i^rs.  Bancni’s  first  oerioc  in  office,  it  was 

more  forcefully  articulated  by  the  successor  Janata 

aoministrat ion.  Witnin  an  hour  of  assuming  office,  Prime  Minister 

Desai  ceclaree:  "The  foreicn  oolicy  of  nonaiicnment  should  be 
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fully  nonalignea,  with  no  susoicion  of  alignment  with  anyoooy. " 

In  contrast  to  Mrs.  Sandhi,  who  often  sooke  of  India’s  "soecial 

relat  ionshia"  to  the  Li,  S.S.  R. ,  Desai  insisted  that  "we  won’t  have 

6 

soecial  relat ionsni os  with  other  countries."  A  few  months  later, 

“oreign  Minister  Vajbayee  out  it  more  bluntly:  "Mrs.  Sandni 

committed  the  blunder  of  maKino  India  too  much  ceoenoent  on 

7 

Soviet  Russia.  But  now. . . a  new  cnaoter  has  ooeneo. " 

In  its  attempt  to  create  favorable  attitudes  among  tne 
Indian  oeoole  and  to  direct  oressure  at  the  Indian  government 
from  internal  sources,  the  Soviet  'union  has  built  uo  a  large 
prooaganda  effort.  One  analyst  has  estimated  that  one  million 
words  oer  month  flow  from  the  Information  Deoartment  of  tne 

a 

Soviet  Emoassy  in  New  Delhi.  Periodicals  or  other  ouolications 
distributed  by  Communist  missions  in  India  had  a  combined  yearly 
total  circulation  in  1972  in  excess  of  23  million.  Over  two  score 
journals  are  distributed  by  the  Soviet  emoassy,  comoarec  with 
less  than  half  that  number  oublished  by  the  U. S.  Government.  In 
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aeon:  ion,  incicenous  Communisx  anc  oro-Cornmunist  newsoaosrs  anc 
oeniocicais  ta><inc  a  oro-3ovie‘C  line  (rnany  cirecrly  or  i nc i .-'scr . y 
suQsicizBC  by  the  Soviets)  nave  a  circulation  of  well  over 
(nil  lion,  ^^aoio  .’loscow  ana  Raoio  Peace  anc  Procress  nave  in  recent 
years  oroaccast  to  Incia  over  125  hours  oer  weeK. 

In  tne  aliiec  area  of  cultural  activity,  oowerfui  assistance 
to  tne  official  Soviet  effort  is  given  cy  tne  Inco-Soviet 
Cultural  Society  (ISCLS),  wnicn  nas  over  6ii0  oranenes  anc  ii'iS.  I'i'iZ' 
mernoers  in  India.  Tnrougn  tnese  and  otner  ausoices.  numerous 
nonofficial  excnances  are  concuctec:  for  examole,  in  1971-72  a 
total  of  eighteen  Incian  delegations  traveled  to  tne  Soviet  Union 
anc  twenty-three  Soviet  ce legations  tourec  Incia. 

A  significant  role  in  this  sonere  is  olayed  oy  tne  Communist 
Party  of  Incia  (CPI),  wnicn  voices  an  unceviating  oro-Soviet 
line.  In  acdition,  tnere  are  aoout  a  cozen  Indian  oranches  of 
international  Communist  front  organizations,  all  of  wnicn 
contribute  to  tne  crooaganca  effort  anc  serve  as  oro-Soviet 
loobies  on  the  internal  Indian  oolitical  scene.  The  combined 
effect  of  all  this  activity  is  a  suostantial  aggregate  influence 
on  oublic  ooinion. 

In  light  of  tnis  imoressive  array  of  caoaoilities  the 
Soviets  are  aole  to  oring  to  oear  in  tne  oursuit  of  rneir 
objectives  in  India,  it  is  wortn  reiterating  tnat  tne  SKill  witn 
which  these  resources  are  aooliea  can  oe  an  imoortan-c  and  even  a 
decisive  factor  in  determining  the  cegree  of  Soviet  influence. 
Aooarent  advantages  brougnt  about  by  tne  sneer  cuantity  of 
resources  can  be  canceled  by  the  ostentatious  a iso lay  of  these 
resources  or  oy  a  heavy-nancec  exercise  in  arm  twisting.  Talent 
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also  IS  recuirec  in  rne  onooen  matcnins  of  caoaoilities  ana 

oojsctives.  fll'crsoLicn  tne  Soviets  nave  in  ceneral  oeen 

suf f icienT iy  cautious  not  to  arouse  Indian  sensitivities.  tne 

recora  of  recent  years  contains  instances  in  which  Soviet 

capabilities  nave  oeen  nullified  by  a  clumsy  aosroacn. 

ft  revealing  stucy  of  the  limits  to  tne  Soviet  imoact  on  tne 

tninKinc  anc  behavior  of  the  Inoian  elite  was  ouolisnec  in  ftoril 
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1973  by  Canacian  oolitical  scientist  Steonen  ClarKson.  Basec  on 
interviews  witn  i®0  Indian  officials,  journalists,  scholars,  ano 
businessmen  conaucted  curing  i^'arc.n  and  ftoril  1972,  Ciarnson’s 
article  concluded  that  “neither  in  theory  nor  in  oractice  have 
the  Soviets  nad  any  noticeable  imoact  on  the  Indian  elite’s  ways 
of  thinking  or  acting  in  governmental  affairs."  This  conclusion 

he  found  surorisino  in  view  of  his  exoectation  that  there  would 

a  ~  \  > 

be  consicerabie  Soviet  intellectual  ana  policy  influence  on  the 
Indian  elite  given  the  coincidence  between  Soviet  doctrine  ana 
the  views  of  the  ouIh  of  Inaian  inrellectuals  concerning  tne 
imoortance  of  national  economic  indeoenaence,  tne  imoerialism  of 
American  foreign  oolicy,  and  the  neeo  for  state  control  of  the 
private  sector. 

Instead  he  found  warm  and  even  enthusiastic  attituoes  towarc 
Soviet  foreign  oolicy  existing  sice  by  sice  witn  great  distrust 
of  the  political  bias  of  Soviet  scholars  and  the  low  cuality  of 
Soviet  writing  on  these  suojects.  fts  he  out  it,  tne  attituoes  of 
those  Indian  intellectuals  who  could  a  oriori  oe  exoecteo  to  oe 

most  [familiar  with  Soviet  thinning  "can  best  oe  oresentea  in 

'  ^  . 

three  cimensions:  little  information,  low  creoioili'cy,  and  ooor 
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aersonai  corizacz."  Even  among  C^'  ir;-cel  ;.ectuals  ne  founc  only 
"weaK"  Soviet  scnoianly  influence,  -ew  Incians  soeaK  Russian,  anc 
t.*»e  oreooncerance  of  Soviet  ooohs  available  in  Incia  in  Engiisn 
are  tecnnical  ana  scientific  texts  ratner  tnan  wor«s  in  Doln:ical 
economy. 

In  sum,  Clarkson  found  no  evicence  at  all  of  any  oolicy 
soin—off  from  tne  excellent  economic  anc  ciolomaric  relations 
deTween  r^ioscow  ana  New  Delhi.  Among  the  elite  rnere  were  ooth 
great  friendliness  anc  uncerlying  oistrust.  Thus,  thoucn 
attituces  toward  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  international  oower  "are 
warm  and  friendly,  attitudes  towara  tne  Soviet  system  ana 
iaeolocy  are  hostile  and  susoicious. " 

The  regular  surveys  by  the  Indian  Institute  of  Puolic 
Ooinion  (I IPO)  of  public  attitudes  toward  the  Soviet  Union  anc 
the  United  States  enaole  us  to  assess  the  trends  in  oooular 
responsiveness  toward  these  countries.  The  I IPO  survey  is 
conducted  among  I,'?®®  literate  adults,  randomly  selected  from  tne 
election  lists,  and  evenly  distributee  amono  the  four  larcest 

10" 

cities  of  India:  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Delni,  and  t<iadras.  An 
examination  of  recent  surveys  shows  that  Indian  ooinion  of  the 
Soviet  Union  shortly  after  the  1971  war  sursassed  the  orevious 
oost-Tashkent  high,  while  ooinion  of  the  United  States  naa 
sharoly  declined.  <In  Aoril  1972,  the  weighted  score  of  the 
United  States  was  even  lower  tnan  that  of  tne  Peoole’s  Reouolic 
of  China.)  A  year  later,  while  American  oooularity  had  risen 
snaroiy,  Soviet  oooularity,  sliooing  slightly,  continuec^  :o  oe 
auite  high.  The  ooinion  rating  of  tne  Unitec  States  declined 
again  in  the  soring  of  1975,  following  Washington’s  announcement 
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of  reacirisss  to  rcaume  arms  sales  to  tie  suroont -''srt.  But  a  year 
and  a  naif  later,  tne  ooinion  of  tne  -^nitec  =ta-;es  -.ac  imoroveo 
mar'<ealy,  returnino  to  ore— i97i  levels.  Arc  fe  August  1977 
survey,  with  the  Janata  Government’s  return  to  true  nonalicnment 
and  with  the  ena  of  tne  Indochina  War  anc  tne  accession  of  a 
Democratic  administration  in  Wasnincton,  The  Unitec  States 
outscorec  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  survey  for  tne  first  time  in 
over  a  cecade!  However,  this  cic  not  signal  a  crowtn  in  negative 
ooinion  towarc  the  U. S. S. R. ;  of  those  surveyeo,  77  oercent  founc 
Inco-Soviet  relations  “satisfactory,"  and  60  oercent  (as  compared 
to  57  oercent  for  the  United  States)  agreed  that  the  “basic 
interests"  of  the  two  countries  were  in  agreement. 

The  fluctuations  could  be  attributed  to  international 
activity  —  esoecialiy  as  it  relates  to  the  subcontinent  —  of 
tne  two  suoeroowers  anc  oy  tne  oerceived  nealth  of  oila'cerai 
relations:  there  eoes  not  seem  to  be  any  correlation  oetween  the 
volume  of  orooaganda  activity  within  India  and  tne  ouolic 
attitude  toward  either  country.  What  the  surveys  do  not  tell  us 
is  the  precise  effect  of  ouolic  attitudes  upon  the  benavior  of 
the  Indian  governments,  i.e. ,  whether  the  favorable  ooinion  of 
tne  Soviet  Union  is  passively  permissive  in  nature  or  wnetner  it 
can  be  translated  more  directly  into  actual  oublic  sUSSSure  in 
favor  of  a  particular  foreign  ooiicy  stance.  At  the  very  least, 
however,  we  may  conclude  that  Inoian  public  ooinion  ooes  not 
stand  as  an  obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  Soviet  influence  in 
India. 
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Ironically,  mucn  of  tne  Sovi®t  union’s  sf forts  to  woo  Incian 
ooinion  reveal  a  certain  ceoree  of  Soviet  nsfo  of  Inoian  oacKinc: 
Znaia’s  oosition  as  the  strongest  oower  in  Soutn  Asia  ana  tne 
only  otner  mainland  Asian  oower  tnan  can  act  as  a  counterweignt 
to  China  creates  a  lasting  Soviet  neec  for  Indian  suooort  in  its 
effort  to  contain  Cnina.  If  Incia  were  to  oecorne  nostiie  or 
inoifferent  to  tne  Soviets,  .’loscow  woula  be  left  with  no  major 
asset  in  the  area.  If  New  Delhi’s  strained  relationsnio  with  the 
United  States  and  China  can  oe  ludged  to  be  less  irreoaraole  than 
ivioscow’ s  own  conflict  witn  Beijing,  then  it  would  aooear  that 
India  nas  greater  flexioility  in  its  external  ties  tnan  does  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  it  may  be  less  "reliable"  for  Moscow  tnan 
(’’oscow  is  for  New  Delhi. 

The  imoortance  of  the  China  factor  in  shading  Soviet 
oerceotions  of  India  nas  oeen  snaroly  underscored  in  recent 
years.  Sino-Indian  relations  had  been  exacerbated  in  1974  and 
1975  by  India’s  nuclear  exolosion,  ner  annexation  of  Sinkim,  and 
China’s  growing  influence  in  Bangladesh  following  the  couo  that 
removed  Sheik  Mujibur  Rahman.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1975 
there  were  reports,  ostentatiously  reorinted  in  the  Soviet  oress, 
of  incidents  on  the  long  ouietened  Sino-Indian  oorder. 

In  197&,  however,  relations  between  Beijing  and  New  Delhi 
showed  signs  of  thaw,  as  the  Chinese  oegan  to  oursue  a  more 
active  diplomacy.  In  January,  China  suggested  thft  Sino-Inoian 
diolomatic  relations  be  uograded,  ana  witnin  six  montns  an  Indian 
amoassador  had  been  oisoatched  to  Beijing,  ending  a  fourteen-year 
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areak.  J'ust  oricr  to  the  ambassacor’ s  arrival,  T;rs.  ’5arcni  was  in 

i^ioscow,  anc  c.touc.i  tne  ccmmunicue  was  silen-;  on  zne  cues’:  ion  of 

China  tne  Incian  oremier  tola  a  oress  conference  in  tne  Soviet 

caoital  that  "wnen  we  ciscuss  the  international  situation  we 

cannot  leave  out  a  country  like  China,  but  Incia’s  aecision  to 

sene  an  amoassacor  to  China  will  not  stanc  in  the  way  of  Indian— 
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Soviet  frienflsnic.  " 

The  rnovemen:  toward  normalization  acoearec  to  cuicxen  with 

the  accession  of  tne  Janata  government.  Foreign  Minister  Vajoayee 

told  an  interviBwe>-  in  Oetboer  1977  that  "we  are  willing  te  tane 

such  steos  as  are  necessary  to  further  the  crocess  of 

normalization."  acHnowledning  that  the  border  cisoute  would  not 

be  easily  solved,  he  stated  that  the  best  course  would  oe  to 

"need  it  frozen"  for  the  time  being,  seen  other  avenues  for 

establishing  trust,  and  once  the  general  climate  had  imeroveo, 

return  to  "more  serious  aroblems. "  Plthough  it  was  orooaoly  of 

little  comfort  to  listeners  in  Moscow,  Vajoayee  toon  oains  to 

state  that  normalization  between  India  and  China  should  not  be  at 
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the  cost  of  India’s  friendship  with  any  country. 

Prime  Minister  Desai  reoortedly  reoarated  these  assurances  to 
Brezhnev  curing  a  visit  to  the  U. S. S. later  tnat  month,  out  the 
Soviets  nevertheless  remained  nervous.  Their  worries  were 
doubtless  heightened  by  Vice  Premier  Oenc  Xiaooing’s  visits  to 
Burma  and  Nepal  early  in  1978,  during  which  he  reiterated 
Beijino’s  hope  for  better  relations  with  Incia.  flccoroinc  to  one 

report,  other  signs^  that  China  was  seeking  to  euro  Soviet 

\ 

influence  in  South  Asia  —  including  the  expansion  of  trade  ties 
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wirn  Incia,  tne  aisoatcn  of  a  aeiecation  to  i\ew  Deini  for  a 

coocwiii  visit,'  arid  the  issuance  of  an  invitation  to  Vajoayee  to 

visit  Beijing  —  promoteo  Soviet  emoassy  officials  to  mane 

discrete  inpuiries  of  tne  oovernment  reoarGino  tne  contemoiated 

13 

scope  of  Sino-Incian  normalization. 

•  After  one  oost oonement ,  Vajoayee  uncertooK  his  visit  to 
Beijing  in  February  1979.  Hoping  to  reopen  negotiations  on  tne 
border  conflict,  he  claimed  tnat  the  visit  orougnt  progress  oy 
heioing  to  win  China’s  assent  to  preservation  of  tranouiiity 
along  the  Si no- Indian  frontier.  For  its  oart,  China  was  eager  to 
display  Vajoayee’ s  visit  as  a  sign  of  India’s  willingness  to 
loosen  its  close  ties  with  ivloscow.  But  the  cause  of  Sino-Incian 
rapprochement  was  not  aided  by  China’s  choice  of  this  moment  to 
launch  her  punitive  attack  on  Vietnam,  nor  by  Deng  Xiaoping’s 

'i.  ■  ' 

ill-advised  reference  to  the  attack  as  analogous  to  the  1962 
border  war  with  India. 

China’s  seeming  biunoer  and  the  early  departure  of  Vajpayee 
came  as  a  welcome  relief  to  the  Soviets  in  the  face  of  tneir 
fears  that  New  Delhi  would  drift  toward  neutrality  in  the  Sino- 
Soviet  conflict.  Although  these  Soviet  fears  were  clearly 
exaggerated,  their  relief  over  the  interruptions  in  the  Sino- 
Indian  dialogue  proved  to  be  temporary.  An  Indian  diplomat  again 
travelled  to  Beijing  in  June  1980  for  talks  on  the  border  issue. 
And  although  the  Chinese  angrily  postponed  a  scheduled  return 
visit  of  Foreign  Minister  Huang  Juain,  the  wake  of  India’s 

r 

recocnition  of  the  Hen  iSamrin  recime  in  Kampuchea,  Huanc’s  visit 
finally  took  place  in  June  1981,  mucn  to  Moscow’s  consternation. 
Huang  publicly  agreed  to  the  opening  of  official  talks  on  the 
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borcer  cuesrions,  our  Soviet  oress  cornrnenraries  so'.is.t':  to  camaen 
any  Inaian  nooes  tnat  Sino— Incian  relations  rnicn':  ac:  ualLy 
improve.  Anc  incieec.  waen  t'le  first  rounc  of  oorcer  -al/s  ir 
Beijing  in  Decemoer  13S1  and  tne  sccono  round  in  New  Delhi  in  ^ay 
198i  adjourned  without  visible  orogress,  the  Soviets  again 
oisolayed  relief. 

Further  confirmation  of  the  Soviet  sense  of  need  of  India  is 
available.  Tnrougn  their  actions  in  tne  1971  crisis,  tne  Soviets 
made  it  clear  that  the  oreservation  of  their  relationsnio  witn 
India  was  more  imoortant  to  them  than  their  interest  in  seeKing 
to  orevent  a  potentially  destabilizing  war  in  the  area.  Earlier 
in  the  same  year,  the  Soviets  hac  cemonstrated  tnat  tneir 
interest  in  preservina  their  ties  with  the  Concresc  government 

t 

overrode  any  ootential'*^  benefit  they  might  nave  seen  in  the 
victory  of  an  ant i -Congress  coalition  in  tne  Indian  nar 1 i ament ary 
elections;  the  Soviets  were  not  interested  in  chance  in  India  if 
tnis  would  bring  uncertainty  and  instability.  Breznnev’ s  direct 
praise  of  the  Congress  Party  and  its  program  during  his  November 
1973  speech  at  the  Red  Fort  in  Delhi  amounted  to  Soviet 
certification  of  tne  progressive  credentials  of  Mrs.  Gandhi’s 
government.  This  endorsement  furtner  diminished  the  ability  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Incia  <CPI)  to  criticize  as  insufficiently 
radical  the  ruling  party’s  oolicies.  Brezhnev’s  statement  left 
some  Indian  observers  conducing  tnat  the  Soviet  sta^e  in  Mrs. 

Gandhi’s  Congress  hac  neightenec,  making  the  CPI  a  redundant 

,'14 

aooendage  in  Indian  so'  itics.  j 
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The  i975  ooii'cicai  crisis  in  Tncia.  cuLrunarinc  in  ■'^rs. 

Sancni’s  orociamaT:  ion  of  emencency  rule  in  June,  was  inirially 

we  1  cornea  ay  tne  SovieTS  for  its  seeming  reversal  of  a  mounting 

reactionary  tice.  But  tne  oerioc  of  tie  emergency  frsec  ''•rs, 

Ganchi  of  any  aari i ament ary  ceoencence  on  the  CPI,  anc  tne  harsn 

restrictions  on  oolitical  freecom  limitec  tne  cacaailities  of  the 

Communists  as  well  as  other  oarties.  But  iroscow  saw  no  viacle 

alternative  to  Congress,  viewing  tne  oooosition  Janata  ^arty  as 

"the  Direct  tool  of  extreme  react  ion. ..  anc  the  ce'^encer  of  the 

interests  of  landowners,  usurers,  and  tne  local  foreign 

monoDol IBS. "  Its  foreign  ooiicy  olatform  was  cnaracterizec  as 

osposea  to  India’s  traditions,  as  well  as  to  "sucn  acnievements 
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as  India’s  friendshio  and  coooeration"  with  tne  Li.  S.  S.  h. 

Soviet,  fears  of  a  snaro  reversal  in  Incian  foreign  ooiicy, 

in  ne  waKe  of  Mrs.’  Gandhi’s  surorisinc  cefeat  in  tne  1977 

elections,  were  soon  allayea.  The  warm  sentiments  exoressec  oy 

Foreign  Minister  Gromyxo  on  nis  first  visit  with  tne  new 

government  in  floril  1977  —  that  friendly  Indo-Soviet  relations 

"are  not  the  result  of  transitory  circumstances  of  exoeaiency"  — 
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were  reciprocated  by  the  Indian  leadershio.  The  Soviet  oress, 

elatedly  hailing  the  "imoortant  oolitical  results"  of  Gromyko’s 

trio,  showed  its  relief  that  "the  high  hooes  of  the  imoerialist 

forces  that  Soviet-Indian  relations  would  deteriorate  were  no-c 
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justified."  ftlthougn  tneir  worst  fears  were  noT:  realizea, 
Soviet  commentators  nevertheless  continuec  to  assume  a  cautious, 
even  nervous,  sta"  re  toward  the  Desai  recime,  recarcinc  1;  as  a 
far  less  t^'eliable  ^lly  than  its  orececessor.  ^ 


In  the  recorc  of  Indo-Sovie-c  relations  of  tne  last  cecace  or 
so,  tnere  are  many  instances  in  wnicn  eacn  sice  has  cemonstratec 
to  tne  otner  {ana  to  tne  world)  tne  steacfastness  of  its 
commitment  ana  willingness  to  coooerate.  Hxamoles  aoounc  of  "fair 
weatner  friencsnio, "  wnen  coooeration  is  relatively  oainless  or 
mutually  beneficial.  But  of  greater  interest  in  cocumenting  tne 
existence  of  a  oarticularly  firm  oond  of  friencsnio  are  occasions 
on  which  giving  suooort  to  one’s  partner  is  cone  only  at 
significant  cost  to  one’s  own  resources  or  interests. 

In  tne  context  of  India’s  security  oropiem,  one  vaiuaole 
resource  the  Soviets  command  is  the  Biz’,  ibj,'  to  oledoe  their 
assistance  in  the  event  of  an  attacx  on  Incia.  The  usefulness  of 
this  oromise  is,  of  course,  as  great  in  its  ceterrence  value  as 
in  the  case  of  actual  hostilities. 

Thougn  lacking  in  specificity  and  not  of  a  bincing  nature, 

such  oledges  of  suoport  could  be  highly  valued  by  the  Indians  in 

e  • 

the  face  of  the  orosoect  of  joint  attacx  from  Pakistan  and  China. 
Fearing  such  a  contingency  in  the  summer  of  1971  —  comoounced  by 
an  American  message  of  non— suoport  in  the  case  of  Sino-Incian 
hostilities  —  the  Inoians  and  Soviets  agreed  to  maxe  a  ouolic 
Declaration  of  s^loscow’ s  suooort.  The  Indian  government’s 
oerceived  sensj'  of  need  of  the  Soviets  was,  learly  lign  at  tnis 

I  { 

point,  and  tht.  Soviets  were  seeding  to  V;ilize  tnis  in  their 


effort 


to  encourage  New  Delhi  not  to  take  action  tnaz  mignt 


zreci  oiz  Sits  military  conflict  on  zr.e  succont  inent .  “-e  ccjsctzves 
O  '  z-oz  -  sices  were  tnus  servec  oy  tie  conclusion  z-f  ■:~te  Ir.cc— 
Sc'/'.'sz  'reaty  in  flucust  1971. 

■=^or  tne  Indians,  tne  pressures  of  the  civil  war  in  Panistan 

anc  conseouent  refunee  flood  into  India  were  catalytic  in 

reviving  tne  icea  of  a  treaty  <oiscussions  aoout  wnicn  nao 

actually  oegun  two  years  oefore).  ftnotner  imoortant  factor  in  tne 

calculations  of  dotn  sices  was  tne  revelation  oy  Presicent  \ixon 

in  July  that  Henry  Kissinger  haa  traveled  to  Beijing  to  arrange  a 

visit  ay  Nixon  in  1972.  A  detail  of  soecial  interest  to  the 

Indians  was  Pakistan’s  role  in  facilitating  Kissinger’s  secret 

journey.  Thus,  with  the  cooperation  of  India’s  sworn  enemy,  the 

American  oresicent  was  making  overtures  for  a  new  relationship 

with  China,  India’s  second  major  antagonist  in  Asia.  In  its  two 

wars  in  tne  19605.  India  had  enjoyec  first  tne  suoaort  anc 

assistance  of  the  United  States  against  China  ana  tnen  its  strict 

neutrality  in  the  1965  war  with  Paxistan.  As  Incia  facec  tne 

prospect  of  another  round  with  Pakistan  —  suooorted  by  China  — 

in  1971,  could  she  even  count  again  on  American  neutrality? 

Inoeed,  reports  were  circulating  that  Kissinger  nad  warned  ^^rs. 

Ganahi  in  tne  summer  of  1971  that  China  might  not  remain  aloof 

from  a  war  in  tne  subcontinent,  and  tnat  tne  United  States  might 

not  dive  New  Delhi  its  suooort  as  it  nad  in  the  Sino-Incian  war 
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of  1962.  In  this  context,  the  ouolic  promise  of  Soviet  suooort 
was  particularly  welcome  in  India. 

The  Soviets,  no  less  co*^  rernea  over  tne  orosoect  ,of  a  Si  no- 
American  rapprochement,  saw  Incia’ s  cilemma  as  an  opportunity 
both  to  gain  influence  in  New  Delhi  and  to  ceter  another 


enervatinc  conflict  in  tne  suoconrinent:.  A  lanre-sca.e  Inco- 
PaKistjani  war  could  only  in'censi'^y  r  le  c-'ain  on  Inoia’s 
resources,  tnus  iixeiy  wasrinc  nor  only  rne  Soviet  eccnowic 
investment  in  Incia, •  out  suostantial  Soviet  arms  investments  as 

well. 


The  actual  obligations  tne  Soviets  incurrec  from  tne  treaty 
were  minimal.  ftoart  from  olecces  to  strengtnen  economic, 
scientific,  ana  cultural  cooperation,  anc  to  continue  regular 
contacts  on  international  oroblems,  eacn  oarty  to  tne  treaty 
oromised:  <1)  not  to  enter  into  any  alliance  or  commit  any 

aggression  directed  against  the  otner  (Article  8);  (£>  not  to 

undertaKe  any  commitment  incomoat iole  with  tne  treaty  (Article 
liZi)  ;  and  (3)  in  the  event  of  an  attack  or  threat  directec  toward 
either  oy  a  tnird  oarty,  immediately  to  start  mutual 
consultations  with  a  view  to  eliminating  this  threat  (Article  9). 

From  the  Soviet  ooint  of  view,  the  treaty’s  main  ouroose  was 
to  formalize  and  extend  Russian  influence  for  tne  immeciate  enc 
of  stabilizing  the  situation  in  South  Asia,  ootn  by  ceterring  the 
Pakistanis  and  their  Chinese  patrons  ano  oy  oroviding  a 
Dsycnological  crutch  to  the  Indians  designed  to  forestall  an 
emotional  drift  toward  early  recognition  of  Bangladesh  anc 
conseauent  war  on  the  oart  of  New  Delhi.  Technically,  the  Soviets 
were  under  no  greater  obligation  to  give  material  assistance  to 
India  in  case  of  attacK  than  they  had  been  orior  to  tne  treaty’s 
signing.  India,  on  the  other  hand,  while  no*;  aenying  herself  tne 
odtion  of  unilateral  military  action  acainst  Paxistan,  hac 

k, 

solemnly  declarea  ner  intention  zo  consult  tne  Soviets  in  tne 


£5 


event  of  any  rnrearenea  aticacH,  ■ctus  formal  izin?  anc  cisolayinc 
for  tne  oenefit  of  rnirc  oarties  tne  strons  Soviet  interest  in 
suocontinent  affairs. 

The  official  Incian  view  of  tne  aOvantaces  oroucnt  ay  tne 
Treaty  stresseo  not  only  tne  ceterrence  of  nostiie  oowers  througn 
Soviet  suooort,  out  also  a  cam  in  Incia’s  credibility  anc 
fiexioility  in  the  worlc.  Soviet  suooort  of  Incia’s  oositions  on 
Banaladesn  ana  Kasnmir  was  sale  to  oe  assured,  anc  Article  1®  was 
read  in  New  Delni  as  aroni citing  furtner  Soviet  suoo^y  of  arms  to 
Pakistan. 

When  war  came  in  Decemoer,  the  Soviet  provision  of  military 
and  diaiomatic  suooort  to  India  oroved  of  great  value.  In  the 
latter  sohere,  Amdassador  Malik  used  his  vetoes  in  the  Security 
Council  to  olocH  cease-fire  resolutions  wnile  the  Indians 
comoleted  tneir  military  oaerations  in  East  Panistan.  The  Soviet 
oosition  in  the  aftermatn  of  the  Decemoer  war  was  anomalous. 
Thougn  tne  Soviets  nad  failed  to  orinc  aoout  tne  removal  of  tne 
refugee  buroen  from  India  by  peaceful  means,  they  hao  at  least 
played  a  major  role  in  Indians  victory,  while  tneir  American  anc 
Chinese  rivals  had  both  lined  up  on  the  side  of  the  loser.  They 
might  well  have  exoected  Inoia^s  gratitude  to  orocuce  even 
greater  Soviet  influence  in  New  Delhi.  But,  as  Mrs.  Ganohi  nas 
said,  "one  of  our  faults  is  that  we  are  unable  to  cisolay 

a® 

gratitude  in  any  tangible  sense  for  anything."  Ironically,  tne 
Soviets,  oy  neloing  India  to  eliminate  an  effective  military 
threat  from  tneir  main  antagonist  of  nearly  a  cuarter  of  a 
century,  had  thereby  reouced  India’s  nf*a  of  the  Soviets  anc  witn 
it,  oerhaos,  cnances  of  enlarging  the  Soviet  ootential  for 

as 


influence.  ft  mil  Irani  ly  stnoncen  anc  more  con’^icent  Incia  woulc 
tnenefone  onove  to  oe  a  mixeo  olessino  for  'Moscow. 

On  the  otnen  nano,  altnoucn  the  Soviets  set  aoouc  attemorinc 
to  neouild  thein  relations  with  Panisran  so  as  not  to  leave  it  to 
tne  exclusive  oiandishments  of  Wasninoton  anc  Beijing,  tne  Soviet 
union  now  neeoed  Incia  more  than  ever,  for  sne  nao  oecome  an  even 
mors  vaiuaole  asset  in  the  effort  ro  ourflanx  China.  In  accition, 
the  Soviets  were  likely  to  ae  faceo  with  a  greater  ourcen  of  oorh 
military  and  economic  aio  in  an  area  in  wnicn  oroscects  for 
staoility  had  by  no  means  oeen  enhancec.  But  there  seerneo  to  se 
no  alternative  ooen  to  tne  Soviet  Union  out  to  shouloer  the 
greater  Ourden  as  the  orice  for  the  nooec-for  greater  influence, 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  influence  still  seernec  to  recuire 
that  the  Soviets  seen  staoility  in  Soutn  Asia. 

The  aoility  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  suooiy  advanced  weaoons 

and  training  in  tneir  use  to  tne  Inoian  military,  as  well  as  to 

assist  Inoia  in  tne  oevelooment  of  her  comestic  cefense  incustry, 

is  an  imoortant  pledge  of  Moscow’s  friencshio.  The  value  of  tne 

Soviet  suooiy  relat ionshio,  whicn  amounted  to  *3.6  billion  at  the 

end  of  1977  and  was  enlarged  witn  a  new  $1.&  oil lion  ceal  in 

1960,  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  tne  United  States,  at  least 

until  tne  lifting  of  the  arms  emoargo,  had  refused  to  act  as  an 

alternative  suoplier  to  the  Incians.  As  Prime  Minister  Desai 

exoressed  it  in  an  interview  given  to  an  American  oeriocical,  "if 

we  puy  more  from  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  the  fault  of  tne  Western 
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countries  for  not  selling  to  us." 


-or  a  oerioc  -of  several  years.  t'^er.  trte  Soviet  t-rion  •las 
oeer  -cne  major  suoolier  of  weaoonry  to  Incia,  arovicins  roucnly 
four-fiftns  of  i\ew  Deini’s  total  military  imoorts  since  -565. 
IriiDorxant  for  rne  Incians  is  tne  fact  tnat  rnese  arms  are 
purchasea  without  the  direct  exoeneiture  of  foreicn  exchange i 
ratner,  they  are  oaia  for  with  Indian  exports  tnoruch  tne 
Soviets’  ruoee  account.  On  most  purcnases,  ten  oercent  cown 
payment  is  rep ui red,  with  the  oa lance  cover eo  oy  nine  or  ten  year 
credits  at  two  oercent  interest. 

i’!oscow’ s  reliaoility  as  a  supplier  of  military  ecuipment  is 
matched  py  ner  importance  to  India  as  a  steacy  source  of  economic 
assistance  ana  trade.  Between  19521-51  ana  1971-76,  India’s  trace 
with  the  U. S. S, R.  and  Communist  East  Europe  rose  from  0.5  oercent 
to  60  oercent  of  her  total  exports,  and  from  a  negliciole  amount 
to  fully  11  dbrcent  of  her  imports.  Although  the  volume  of 
Soviet-Indian  trade  has  continued  to  rise  in  tne  1970s,  the 
relative  weight  of  Soviet  imoorts  and  exoorts  in  tne  roal  Incian 
trace  picture  nas  fallen  off  since  the  oeaK  years  of  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970s.  Although  some  instances  of  friction  have 
accompanied  this  oecline,  still  it  is  clear  tnat  Soviet  trace  is 
important  to  India  both  in  crastically  reducing  ner  economic 
dependence  on  the  West  and  in  allowing  her  to  mane  important 
purchases  without  the  expenditure  of  scarce  foreign  exchange. 

Prior  to  1977,  when  a  new  S340  million  Soviet  crecit  was 
announced,  the  total  amount  of  Soviet  economic  aid  to  Incia  since 
1954  had  been  1.943  billion  in  crecits.  Of  this  amount,  over 
4450  million  hid  not  peen  crawn  oy  the  end  of  1976.  The  cecli^e 
in  India’s  aid  crawdowns.  and  consecuently  in  Indian  imoorts  of 
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Sovie'c  orocucts,  is  larcely  a  resuj-t  ro-^cow’s  rs.  v.ciai'ice  ro 
snift  away  from  tne  ^raoitionai  oatterr  of  du2_  ic-sec^ior  oroject 
aio,  invoivirtD  orimarily  crecits  for  neavy  incus-cria:.  ecuiomerr, 
to  nororoject  ala  are  tne  orovision  of  raw  mareriais  —  ootn  of 
wnicft  are  increasingly  oesirec  oy  the  Incians  as  tneir  own 
inoustrial  caoacity  exoanos.  ivevertheless.  tne  unceniaole  fact  is 
that  Soviet  aid  and  trace  have  seen  an  imoortant  element  in 
India’s  economy  —  thus  maKino  more  irnoortant  tne  Soviet  L‘nion’ s 
rg^iaoi^ity  as  a  source  of  economic  coooeration. 

£soecially  timely  and  valuaole  signs  of  Moscow’s  cevotion 

were  several  recent  Soviet  actions  eesigned  to  relieve  India’s 

burdens  in  the  arena  of  energy  resources.  During  the  energy 

crisis  of  1974,  the  U. S. S. R.  agreed  to  celiver  to  Incia  one 

million  tons  of  kerosene  and  100, tons  of  ciesel  fuel.  More 

imoortantiy,  -cne  Soviets  agreeo  in  Decemcer  1976  to  a  long-term 

oetroleum  sucoly  relationsnio  witn  India  tnat  for  the  first  time 

ooligated  (Moscow  to  suooly  New  Delni  wxtn  cruce  oil  on  a  barter 

basis.  The  four-year  trade  protocol  cal lee  for  the  Russians  to 

deliver  5.5  million  metric  tons  of  cruce  oil  in  return  for  Incian 

oig  iron.  The  foreign  exenange  savings  for  India  —  and  the 

consecuent  loss  of  nard  currency  earnings  for  the  Lf.  S.  S.  R.  — 
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were  inoeec  significant. 

In  1979  Soviet  assistance  was  again  critical  in  alleviating 
a  serious  shortfall  in  Incia’ s  cruce  oil  imoorts  in  the  wane  of 
the  Iranian  revolution.  The  Russians  announced  curing  Premier 
Kosygin’s  Mari'!  1979  visit  that  an  additional  600,000  tons  of 
Soviet  crude  would  oe  bartered  in  1979  in  exenange  ^or  Incian 


rice  (wnicn  .Moscow  reooi-'-cealy  aiannec  to  sene  to  -re  in 

tne  course  of  Ereznnev’ s  iSS®  visiT,  acreerr.sr ;  e  /.era  .  Tat 

called  for  cenerous  Soviet  assistance  to  Incia  in  t-.s  of 

coal  mininc,  oil  exoioration  arc  refininc,  and  oower  olant 
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construct  ion. 

One  otner  agreement.  al,so  announcec  at  the  time  of  tne  197S 
oil  ceal,  occurrec  in  tne  aoiitically  sensitive  area  o'®  nuclear 
fuel  suoolies.  Prior  to  India’s  cetonation  of  a  nuclear  explosion 
in  itay  1974.  tne  United  States  and  Canaca  nac  servec  as  ner 
sources  of  suooly  for  neavy  water  ano  enricnec  uranium.  But  tnese 
sources  were  at  least  temoorarily  cut  off  by  tne  adverse  Canadian 
and  American  reactions  to  India’s  nuclear  test,  and  as  1976  drew 
to  a  close  the  Inaians  baciy  needed  a  suosly  of  heavy  water  to 
recharge  their  reactor  in  .Rajasthan,  It  was  announcec  in  Decemoer 
that  the  u. S. 5. R.  nao  agreed  to  sell  India  240  tons  of  heavy 
water,  25  oercent  of  wnicn  would  oe  sniooed  immediately,  suoject 
only  to  an  Indian  oleoge  that  it  would  not  oe  used  in  tne 
orocuction  of  olutonium  for  exolosive  devices. 

The  Soviet  sale  was  seen  in  the  west  as  a  ceoarture  from 
Moscow’s  rigid  non— oroliferation  stance,  for  there  was  no 
indication  that  the  Indians  would  oe  recuired  to  agree  to 
international  safeguards  on  tneir  nuclear  reactors.  ”his,  >»ew 
Delhi  had  oreviously  refused  to  do  in  its  dealing  with  North 
American  suooliers.  The  Soviet  Union,  however,  did  aooarently  try 

^'11  avoid  dilutina  its  non— oroliferat  ion  orincioles  for  the 

I  * 

'' orosoect  of  a  oolitical  gain  in  New  Delhi,  ano  it  sought  to  aooly 
its  influence  in  a  case  where  India’s  need  to  achieve  a 
modificaton  of  the  Indian  oosition  was  strong.  In  the  enc. 


However.  tne  Soviets  aaoarertiy  nac  to  comoromise.  rranacirio  to 
win  Inoian  assent  only  to  sa'^ecuarcs  tnat  were  limitec  to  tne 
time  arc  oiace  TnaT  me  Soviet  Heavy  warer  was  acTuaily  usee. 
Tnar  me  Incians  refused  to  acceot  tne  original  Soviet 
concitions.  even  in  me  face  of  ?»:oscow’ s  STrcnc  inTerest  in 
effecTive  safeguarcs  anc  its  Heavy  pressure  on  \ew  Delni,  is  an 
insTructive  illustration  of  the  current  "oalance  of  influence"  in 
tne  reiat ionsHio, ,  as  well  as  an  incicaTion  of  me  extent  to 
wHicn  the  Soviets  are  willing  to  go  to  cemonsrrate  their 
commitment  to  Inaia. 

'-acHinn  great  wealth  or  material  resources,  tne  Incians  can 
best  cemonstrate  their  loyalty  and  friendsnio  to  tne  Soviet  Union 
by  giving  Moscow  a  less  tangiole  assistances  ciolomatic  suooort 
for  Key  Soviet  actions  or  initiatives.  Dn  some  occasions,  this 
has  tanen  tne  form  not  of  oraise  and  backing  for  Soviet  oenavior, 
out  rather  of  silence  or  aostention  from  criticism  at  a  time  wnen 
tne  U. S. S. R.  is  being  widely  attackec  for  its  actions.  To  look  at 
the  most  dramatic  examoles,  on  each  of  the  three  occasions  in  the 
oast  25  years  wnen  the  Soviet  Union  has  invaded  a  neighboring 
country,  Inaia  has  resoonced  with  its  own  oeculiar  bienc  of 
exoression  of  regret  combined  with  a  refusal  to  join  in 
international  conaeranation  of  the  SovieT  actions.  Although  the 
Soviet  Union  would  undouotedly  have  preferrec  active  susoorr  of 
its  actions,  it  has  shown  that  it  recognizes  as  frienaly  gesTures 
Inaia’ s  refusals  to  concemn  the  Soviet  invasions. 

In  1956,  even  though  Indian  leaaers  gave  an  estimate  or  the 
Soviet  attack  on  mungary  tnaz  differed  from  tnat  of  tne  socialist 


camo,  sr  1  i  i  tney  failac  to  suooorT  t  'se  A-esterr;  ^osiTion.  "riceec. 
V.  K.  Krisnna  ;''^enon’ s  was  one  of  only  two  noriCcornMunisT  vcTeo  -n 
tne  unirea  .vaTions  asa.nsT  Tne  nesoiuTion  call  me  fon  ’^rse 
elections  in  -lungary:  ne  nac  earlier  acsTamec  on  tdb  i. - 
soonsorea  resolution  calling  for  a  withdrawal  fo  Soviet  forces. 
PreoccuDied  at  the  time  witn  the  Suez  Question,  Incia  seemed  to 
orefer  to  tane  ner  stancs  on  clear-cuT  cases  of  "imcerialisr 
ac cress ion"  against  nor— a  astern  countries  anc  to  stanc  on  tne 
siaelines  wnen  Soviet  accreaiiion  in  eastern  Suroce  was  at  issue. 

Perhaos  the  clearest  examoie  of  an  Incian  statement  framec 

witn  an  eye  toward  its  oossicle  effect  in  r^oscow  occurrec  in  1S6S 

at  the  time  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  find  yet  the 

Incian  statement,  while  couened  in  milder  terms  than  the  ■.‘mtec 

States  would  nave  liked,  coulo  nave  seen  onrasec  in  a  way  that 

woulc  have  oleasec  the  Soviets  even  more.  :^rs.  Sanchi’s  asoarent 

comoromise  was  to  issue  a  statement  that  viewed  the  events  in 

Prague  witn  a  "heavy  heart"  and  "orofound  concern  anc  anguish." 

her  statement  exoiicitly  took  note  of  India’s  "close  anc  many- 

sidec"  relations  witn  i«loscow,  wnicn  New  Delhi  wisnec  to  "sreserve 
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and  extend. "  And  the  Indian  government  instructed  its  celecate 
to  adstain  on  the  Security  Council  resolution  tnat  sought  to 
condemn  the  Soviet  action.  This  oehavior,  wnich  caused  an  usroar 
in  the  Indian  Parliament,  clearly  cemonstratec  India’s 
unwillingness  in  1968  to  jeooarcize  its  relations  with  tne  Soviet 
Union. 

In  reacting  to  a  Soviet  n^llitary  intervention  that  occurrec 
much  closer  to  home  —  the  Deceuiber  1979  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
—  the  Indian  government  concocted  a  similar  olend:  oudlic 
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sr  ar  emenr  s  or  recret  aric  coricern  oaiancsc  oy 

acxnowi BO Dements  of  tne  Soviet  version  of  events  anc 

refusal  to  oe  crawn  into  internat lonal  concemrat ions 

Soviet  action.  On  the  eve  of  tne  ISSO  elections,  l»*rs. 

issuec  a  statement  on  the  Soviet  invasion:  "Z  am 

against  any  interference.  But  in  Afananistan.  tne 

interference  is  not  one-sicec.  Otner  interferences  were 
£6 
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tnere.  ■'  Abstaining  on  tne  unitec  i\ations  vote  condemning  tne 

Soviet  action,  the  Indian  reoresentat ive  sale  tnat  "we  have  no 

reason  to  couot  assurances,  oarticuiarly  from  a  frienciy  country 

like  the  Soviet  Union"  that  Russian  trooos  nac  intervened  in 

£7 

Afghanistan  on  the  recuest  of  the  government  there.  Privately, 

tne  Indians  nave  told  the  Soviets  on  many  occasions  tnat  they 

< 

would  orefer  tnat  Soviet  trooos  ue  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan. 

But  they  nave  not  ouoliciy  disoutec  tne  Soviet  line  that  :»!oscow 

was  "orovoKed"  to  orotect  its  interests  wnen  anti-Soviet  reoels 

in  Afananistan  received  aid  from  Pakistan,  China,  ana  tne  U. 3. 

£8 

Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Joint  declarations  issued  on  the  occasions  of  visits  to 

Moscow  by  the  I no i an  ores i cent  ana  foreign  minister  in  1SS0 

signalled  the  inability  of  the  two  countries  to  agree  on  a  common 

position  on  Afghanistan  oy  simsly  omitting  any  mention  of  the 
£9 

issue.  Similarly,  tnere  was  no  oirect  reference  to  Afgnanistan 
in  tne  joint  ceclaration  that  was  issues  in  December  following 
the  visit  to  India  of  Soviet  resident  Breznnev.  There  was. 

j 

however,  a  oaragraon  dealing  with  Southwest  Asia,  which  saia  that 
"India  and  the  Soviet  Union  reiterate  their  oaoosion  to  all  forms 


of  outsloe  ii'i'cerferersce  in  'ne  ’riiernal  affa-rs  c“  rne  countries: 

m  tnat  recion.  "  Botn  sices,  it  says,  "are  cortficenT  tTar  a 

nenotiatec  coiiticai  solution  alone  can  ouanantee  a  curaoie 

3 '2 

sertlemenc  of  -cne  existing  oroolems  of  me  region."  Tms 
formula  was  consistent  witn  tne  ouolic  oositions  of  both  sices 
anc  yet  committee  neitner  one  "co  encorsemen'c  of  tne  omer’ s  views 
on  tne  soecific  cuestion  of  now  tne  crisis  is  to  be  resolvec.  In 
any  case.  Incia’s  cool  anc  reservec  statements  on  the  issue  nave 
been  cuoiiciy  aonreciated  as  "sober"  anc  "realistic"  by  the 
Soviets,  wno  are  uncoubtedly  o leasee  to  nave  at  least  one  large 
nonCommunist  country  abstain  from  the  noisy  concemnation  of  tneir 
Afghan  adventure. 


On  some  other  occasions,  when  the  Incians  have  acoptec 
oositions  or  tanen  actions  in  suooort  of  Soviet  objectives,  they 
nave  cone  so  in  a  context  that  has  lessened  some  of  the  ootential 
satisfaction  that  such  suooort  might  have  given  to  tneir  Soviet 

frienos.  For  example,  in  197®,  after  muen  apparent  urging  from 

a 

members  of  the  socialist  oioc,  Incia  took  actions  that 
constituted  recognition  of  regimes  wnose  legitimacy  Moscow  was 
hard — iressee  to  estabiisn.  Witn in  a  two-weex  oerioc,  the 
government  of  India  announced  the  imoending  official  visit  to  New 
Delhi  of  Madame  Binh,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Vietcong 
oovernment,  and  the  estabiisn'  ?nt  of  consular-level  relations 

I- 

with  the  German  Democratic  Seouoiic.  And  yet  these  actions  were 
taken  in  the  waxe  of  the  dismissal  of  Mrs.  Gancni  of  her  oro- 
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Soviet  Foreign  minis'cen,  Dinesn  Sincn  —  alrnos~  as  ir  rneir  cnief 

Duraose  were  to  soften  tne  oiow  for  'Moscow  of  tnis  imoortant 
31 

caoinet  change. 

In  similar  fashion,  Incia’s  recognition  in  July  iSStd  of  tne 
regime  of  i-ieng  Samrin,  Vietnam’s  ouooet  in  Kamoucnea,  toox  aiace 
some  sixteen  months  after  Premier  Xosygin  hac,  curing  a  visit  to 
New  Delhi,  urged  that  tne  action  oe  taxen.  It  was  not 
coincidental  tnat  I'irs.  Ganchi’s  ceicison  to  extenc  recognition 
was  taken  in  the  wake  of  tne  announcement  tnat  Chinese  -oreign 
Minister  ruang  rlua  would  visit  India  at  the  enc  of  1930.  By  this 
timing,  the  Indians  accomoiished  the  cuai  ouroose  of  giving  a  noc 
to  the  Soviets  at  a  time  when  their  concern  would  de  aroused, 

while  taking  a  slao  at  the  Chinese  at  a  time  when  they  might  have 

S  ) 

interoreted  India’s  invitation  as  a  concession  anc  a  sign  of 
weaKness. 

India’s  gestures  toward  the  Soviet  Union  nave  thus  not 
drought  unalloyed  naooiness  in  Moscow:  often,  they  have  seemed 
less  than  the  gifts  of  a  ''reliable  frienc.  "  And  yet  it  is  a  sign 
of  Moscow’s  sense  of  need  that  it  has  seemed  to  seize  uoon 
India’s  actions  as  a  sort  of  victory  for  the  forces  of  oeace  and 
orogress.  A  oress  commentary  on  Soviet-Indian  relations  ouolishec 
in  Moscow  in  Octooer  said: 

Its  sober  aonroach  to  the  Afghan  events  anc  recent  official 
recognition  of  the  oeoole’ s  reoudlic  of  Kamaucnea  are  dur 
two  instances  of  the  oeaceaoleness,  common  sense,  anc 
realism  distinguishing  the  col icy  foiiowec  dy  Incira 
Gandhi’ s  oovernment. 32  | 

C  i, 

A  later  comment  suggesrea  that  Moscow’s  aooreciation  of  the 
Inoian  actions  might  well  have  oeen  enhanced  oy  the  grief  wnicn 


•snese  acts  nao  aroucnt  to  wasninctoi^  arc  Eei;ir!c;  5. 

x.'ftoerial iST  circles  anc  tne  Bei.jinc  ne2ernorii'3T:s  are  enracec  cy 

Del'll’ s  sertsibie,  realistic  stanc  on  tne  cuestion  of  Afcnanistan 

anc  its  official  recocnition  of  Karnoucnea  anc  its  covernrnent 
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heaced  oy  Heng  Samrin.  " 

Wnile  tnere  nave  oeen  occasions  on  wnicn  Soviet  actions  in 
tne  subcontinent  nave  occasioned  snocK  or  cisaooointment  in  N;ew 
Deini,  tnese  nave  oeen  relatively  few  in  recent  years,  in  oart 
oecause  of  tne  willingness  of  ootn  sices  to  masx  tneir 
disagreements.  Certainly  there  has  not  since  oeen  a  year  as 
difficult  for  Indo-Svoiet  relations  as  was  19&S.  Incia’s  oiscuiet 
over  the  Soviet  invasion  of  CzecnoslovaKia  bales  in  significance 
next  to  her  alarm  over  the  Soviet  sale  of  military  Hardware  to 

Paxistan.  Coming  on  the  neels  of  Paxistan’s  cecision  to  close 

( 

down  tne  U. S.  intelligence  facility  in  Peshawar,  tne  Soviet  sale 
of  armored  oersonnel  carriers,  tanks,  anc  artillery  to  Pakistan 
was  oart  of  an  effort  to  wean  Islamaoac  from  its  close  ties  to 
Wasnington  and  Beijing.  The  resulting  orotests  from  India  were 
accomoanied  by  riots  at  the  Soviet  emoassy  in  New  Delhi.  The 
widesoread  disillusionment  over  India’s  alleged  "soecial 
reiat ionsnio"  with  the  U.S.S. R.  included  the  introcuction  oy  a 
oar 1 i ament ary  opoosition  grouo  of  a  motion  calling  for  the 
censure  of  tne  government  for  its  friendly  oolicy  towarc  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets  nastened  to  reassure  India  tnat  they  nac  no 
intention  of  alterino  :  he  miliary  balance  in  t,  recion. 

I  ' 

Characteristically,  firs.  Gandhi’s  resoonse  in  Parli\jiment  was  to 
exoress  orofound  concern  anti  misgivings  about  the  Soviet  ceal 
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wnile  re'usir::  to  Question  tne  motives  on  cooc  fait.t  o'^  tne 
Soviet  covemmsnt.  Her  answer  revealec  a  creat  ceal  aoout  “^er 
exaectat ions  corcerninc  “frienasniQ, ”  wniie  incirectly  revealing 
almost  as  mucn  aaout  Incia’s  own  stancarcs  of  oenavior.  /*armng 
against  cemoiacency  or  a  lacx  of  realism.  sne  notec  tnat  one 
coulQ  not  reasonacly  excect  a  frienciy  country  to  give  uo 
everything,  even  its  own  interest,  for  tne  saxe  of  our 
frienasni a. . . . We  must  acceot  friencsnio  as  it  is;  it  may  oe  more, 
it  may  he  less.  I  for  one  cannot  uncerstanc  the  argument  that 

trust ino  a  country  or  oelievinc  in  its  friencsnio  nas  cone  us 
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narm. 

During  tne  same  year  the  Indians  nac  reason  to.  be 
cisaooointed  oy  a  Soviet  action  in  tne  sonere  of  commercial 
relations.  During  a  January  1968  visit.  Premier  Kosygin  nac 
oromiseo  tnat  tne  Soviet  Union  would  ourcnase  all  the  rails  ana 
railway  wagons  tnat  India  couic  oroduce  over  the  next  ■*^ivs  years 
—  tnougn  in  fact  Soviet  railways  were  ouiit  on  a  different 
scale.  This  oleage  raisea  Indian  hooes  of  boosting  the  orocuction 
of  some  of  their  oubl ic-sector  industries  to  a  level  closer  to 
full  caoacity.  A  orotocol  was  signed  calling  for  8, cars  to  se 
delivered  in  1969,  and  uo  to  10,000  oer  year  by  1973,  with  a 
total  over  the  oeriod  of  26,000.  But  the  ceal  fell  thorugh  after 
orolonged  haggling  between  the  two  sices.  The  Soviets  offeree  a 
price  amounting  to  roughly  one-half  of  India’s  orocuction  costs, 
and  then  stioulated  in  the  soecif icat ions  for  tne  wneel 
assemblies  the  use  of  lead  and  zinc  alloys  available  only  from 
tne  U.S.S. R.  at  a  hign  orice.  The  Russians  reoortedly  even 


axtemoted  to  mane  their  ourcnase  of  Ircian  railway  wagons 

conaitional  on  Incia’s  aurcnase  of  Soviet  commericiai  aircraft. 

wnen  tne  ceai  finally  coilaosec,  rhe  Incians  triec  to  convince 

Soviet  negotiators  of  tneir  ooligation  to  ouy  OTher  manufacrurec 

coocs  eoui valent  in  orice  to  the  rejected  railway  waaons.  This 

35 

argusnent,  nowever,  was  aooarentiy  sournec  oy  the  Soviets.  "ne 
entire  incicent,  esoecially  when  viewec  in  context  witn  the 
PaKisxani  arms  ceal,  nardiy  ennanced  the  Soviet  L'nion’s 
reauration  for  reliaoiiity.  It  is  wortn  noting,  however.  That 
although  there  have  oeen  suasecuent  Indo-Svoiet  cisagreements  in 
the  commercial  fielc,  there  aoparently  has  been  nothing  in  recent 
years  to  rival  in  scale  this  oarticular  breach  of  oromise. 

Inceec,  for  tne  oast  few  years  the  Indians  have  proved  far 
more  relucTant  customers  anc  the  Soviets  far  more  arcent  salesmen 
than  their  relative  economic  standing  mignt  have  sucgesteo. 
Clearly,  ooiitical  attituces  also  oiay  a  role  in  this  realm,  anc 
Incia’s  reluctance  to  conduce  certain  deals  witn  tne  u.  S.  S.  R. 
STems  in  oart  at  least  from  ner  calculation  that  overreliance  on 
a  single  supolier  or  market  can  bring  uncue  political  deoencence. 
One  of  the  most  oointed  demonstrations  of  Indian  dissatisfaction 
in  recent  years  came  in  1977,  when  the  Indian  governmenr  refused 
The  offer  of  Soviet  part icipat ion  in  construction  of  the  second 
stage  of  the  giant  Boxaro  steel  comolex,  the  first  stage  of  which 
was  built  uncer  Soviet  auspices.  The  decision,  first  announced  a 
few  cays  prior  to  Gromyxo’ s  arrival  in  fPorii  1977,  was  officially 
couched  by  both”  New  Delhi  anc  Moscow  in  terms  of  India’s 
achievement  of  ^  self-reliant  oosition  in  steel  oroduction  — 
heretofore  the  orimary  secTor  of  Soviet-Indian  economic 
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arsnouncec  curirro  GromyKo’ s  visir  was  tnereoy  coviatec,  tnoucn  tne 

t 

Sussiaris  offeree  I'c  or  -cerms  more  cererous  "snan  orevious  crecits 
arc  hastily  aereec  rhar  it  could  be  usee  '^or  ary  otner  projects 
mutually  acreee  uoor. 

Sucsecuert  cress  records  incicarec  ^na's  tre  Zrciars  were 

actually  seey.ire  a  center  erace  o'  tecnrolocy  trar  tre  yussiars 

coulc  succly.  A  steel  rnirisTiry  sooKesmar  corfirmeo  ir  fiueust  tnat 

the  Soviets  lacyec  tne  recessary  socnist  icarec  tecnrolocsy  for 

comoletior  of  the  Bonaro  oiart,  arc  tnat  two  firnericar  firms  nac 

3d 

oeer  aooroached  for  nelo  or  tne  project.  Tne  Boyaro  case  couic 

thus  oe  seer  as  ar  irstarce  of  a  more  cererai  ireiar  snift  from 

Soviet  to  Westerr  ircustriai  techroiocy.  Other  recert  examoles  of 

this  oneromeror  ircluce  •cne  reolacemert  of  Soviet  oesiers  for 

2®0-megawatt  oower  cererators  by  West  Germar  cesiers  <for 

gererators  witn  'Z!'?®— megawatt  capacity),  tne  eracual 

cisolacemert  of  Russiar  artibiotics  by  orucs  oasec  or  Itaiiar 

techroiogy,  the  reolacemert  of  Russiar  ard  Rumariar  oil- 

exoloratior  exoerts  ard  of  Soviet  oil  rigs  with  Westerr  ores.  The 

snare  of  tne  Ireiar  marxet  for  machirery  arc  eouiomert  accourted 

for  oy  Soviet  imoorts  fell  from  aoout  tnree-fourths  ir  1968  to 

uricer  ore-fourtn  in  1577.  The  coming  of  ace  of  Indian  industry 

had  necessitated  a  searen  for  the  best  tecnrolocy,  wnicn  i^oscow 

was  orlv  rarely  able  to  suooly,  ard  ireia  was  thereov  oecomirc  a 
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far  less  reliaole  customer  of  Soviet  exoort  firms. 

Ever  ir  the  sonere  of  arms  mercnardizinc,  the  Soviets  nave 
recently  beer  uraole  to  use  tneir  ooiitical  sway  to  oersuace  tne 


Iricians  no?  to  csal  tne  cotnoa?  i?  ion.  Jus?  one  examole  o"^'  ?ne 

greater  Incian  cissosicion  ?o  snoo  for  rnilirary  suooiies  in  ?ne 

wes?  came  in  i'377,  wnen  a  or  ess  reocr?  inc;ca?Bc  ?na?  sne  Tac 

ceciceo  to  ourcnase  ?ne  =rsncn  "'^acic’’  air  cornoa?  missile  -^or  oer 

air  force  in  oreference  to  one  offeree  cy  ?ne  5ovie?  union. 

ficcorcinc  to  tnis  reoort.  Incia  "will  go  in  for  ?ne  best 

ecuioment  recarcless  of  oolitical  consicerat ions  anc  tne  ruoee 

3a 

trace  account. "  ft  year  later,  it  was  announcec  tnat  Incia  woulc 

accect  an  Hneio-Frenen  ofer  to  sucoly  tne  Jaguar  oeeo  oenetration 

striKe  aircraft  as  oooosed  to  a  comoetins  offer  from  -roscow  for 

an  imerovee  version  of  the  l»liG-a3.  At  tie  same  time  tnat  he 

arinounceo  tnis  decision,  tne  Incian  Defense  i^inister  also 

revealed  that  India  was  necotiatinn  with  Surooean  manufacturers 

of  suemarines  for  tne  estaolishment  of  a  suomarine  slant  in 

33 

India.  what  is  illustrated  by  these  examcles  is  not  merely  tne 

failure  of  Soviet  influence  in  the  critical  realm  of  arms  suooiy, 

but  also  the  cogged  Indian  ceterminat ion  to  avoic  a  relationsnio 

of  oeoencence  on  the  U. S.3. R.  and  to  acnieve  a  cosit  ion  of 

Military  self-rel iance.  As  Prime  Minister  Desai  out  it  in  an 

interview,  in  the  context  of  a  discussion  of  Incia’ s 

technolooical  borrowinn,  "we  must  learn  and  tnen  oe  inceoencent 

40 

again,  not  remain  oeroetually  ceoencent  on  someone  else. " 

The  Soviets  usee  tne  occasion  of  Breznnev’ s  Decemoer  i360 
visit  to  try  to  recaoture  some  of  tne  Incian  market  anc  re¬ 
establish  the  close  economic  anc  military  relationshic  tnat  nac 

existed  orior  to  Mrs.  Gandhi’s  cefeat.  In  accition  to  new  Soviet 
commitments  to  the  develooment  of  xey  oubl ic-sector  industries, 
Inco-Soviet  collaboration  was  announcec  in  tne  manufacture  of 


was  uricer 


rraris3or-i:  aii^craft .  air;c  ir  was  revealec  iTa':  a  coritracr 

ciscussion  for  -rne  oarcnase  ane  mariufaccurs  of  acvartcec 

^3  one  western  accounc  out  it.  Breznnev 

.  .  .  snowerec  Incia  witn  Gifts  anc  orornises. .  .  as  oart  of  an 
oovious  artemot  to  win  oacK  tne  country  to  tne  close 
relationsnio  tnat  existec  until  four  years  aoo. . . (and  to) 
cnecx  a  crift  towarc  economic  col laoorat ion  witn  tie  west, 
not  only  on  new  projects  out  in  the  exoansion  of  existinc 
olants,  some  of  wnich  nac  oeen  tne  exclusive  oreserve  of  tne 
Soviet  Union. 41 

In  tne  soring  of  1931  India  founc  new  imoetus  for  its  arms 

s.nopoing  after  tne  Seacan  Poministrat  ion  announcec  its  intention 

to  sell  a  suostantial  cuantity  of  mocern  weaoons  —  inclucinc  tne 

r-16  f iahter-oomoer  —  to  Panistan.  Aitnougn  Incia  nac  herself 

only  recently  mace  major  arms  purchases,  sne  viewec  tne  American 

arms  agreement  with  Paxistan  as  provocative  anc  cestaoi 1 izinc. 

Rnnouncino  tnat  "a  few"  !»»iG-25  aircraft  had  been  accuirec,  India 

visio-y  steooec  uo  tne  oacs  of  talxs  wit.n  ootn  Soviet  anc  western 

42 

arms  merchanc isers. 

"he  Soviets  could  scarcely  contain  tneir  glee  at  t.nis 

ceteriorat ion  of  Incian-American  relations.  The  American  arms 

deal  with  Pakistan,  tocether  with  tne  Reagan  Administration’s 

decision  to  consider  arms  sales  to  China,  effectively  removed  the 

Indian  sootiicnt  from  the  Soviet  military  presence  in  Afgnanistan 

and  again  seemingly  underscored  for  New  Delhi  the  value  of  its 

alliance  with  the  U. S. S. R.  On  tne  tenth  anniversary  of  tne 

Soviet-Incian  treaty.  Foreign  Minister  Gromyxo  accused  the  united 

States  of  trying  to  cestpoilize  Asia  oy  selling  arms  to  Paxistan 

and  China,  and  he  ooin Jediy  warned  that  the  Soviet  union  wouic 

43 

"take  all  measures"  needed  to  defend  itself  ana  its  allies. 


Dries  acain.  nowever.  eaneni  roo-'.  oair^s  to  smenasize 

Iricia’s  ;.r:csDsr!Csrr:  s-cance.  i.ne  coolly  ceclzrisc  an  .r:-.- . rar  ion  to 
aooean  in  roscow  on  the  treaty  anni versany  anc  ssemec  again  •uo 
oiay  cown  its  significance  in  nen  own  statements.  Suosecuent ly, 
sne  journeyec  to  Paris  for  tains  tnat  inciucec  aians  for 

enlarging  Franco-Incian  military  cooceration.  In  Feoruary  iSS£ 
Incia  anc  -ranee  signec  a  oreiiminary  agreement  for  Incian 
ourenase  of  44'  of  tne  new  r.irage— ii'ijiiid  fignter  oomoers. 

Only  a  month  later  an  ext raorc inary  celegation  of  Soviet 

military  oersonnel  cescencec  on  'jew  Delhi  in  a  last-minute  effort 

to  orevent  tne  loss  to  a  Western  comoetition  of  major  arms 

contract.  “he  celegation  of  sixteen  senior  Soviet  officers, 

inclueinc  fiir  Chief  I’larsnai  Kutakhor  and  fiemirai  of  the  Fleet 

Gorshkov,  was  led  by  Defense  ;finister  Dimitri  Ustinov  —  maxing 

his  first  visit  to  a  nonCommunist  country.  Desoite  reaf f irmat ions 

of  Soviet-Indian  friendsnio  from  botn  sices,  tne  Soviets  faiieo 

to  steer  Incia  away  from  its  ourenase  agreement  witn  France. 

Significantly,  a  major  issue  in  tne  negotiations  was  tne  two 

orospective  suooliers'  willingness  to  agree  to  transfer 

orocuction  rights  and  facilities  to  India,  thus  aicing  in  her 

44 

effort  to  become  ultimately  self-reliant  in  arms  manufacturing. 

Far  more  serious  than  Incia’ s  reluctance  as  a  Soviet 
customer  in  the  commercial  and  arms  soneres  nave  seen  the 
occasions  on  wnicn  she  nas  refused  to  enoorse  major  Soviet 
political  initiatives  ^ —  esoecially  wnen  tne  Soviets  nave 
arcentiy  sought  Incia’ s^  suooort.  The  oest  examole  for  tnis  is 
found  in  India’s  persisting  refusal  to  enoorse  Brezhnev’s  i‘96S 
proposal  for  creation  o'  "a  system  of  collective  security  in 


HSia.  ”  wneri  various  a'c-:emo'cs  in  me  eirly  :.5/iZ's  t:o  erilisT  .rciar! 

I 

soo-osmer;  in  suooorr  of  tne  orooosal  mer  witn  failure.  ire:: -rev 
nirnseif  soucnt  to  raKe  on  tne  roie  of  salesrra'-.  Durinc  ms 
Niovemoer  1973  visit  to  Inaia,  he  exoouncec  at  ienotn  aefore  me 
aarl lament  on  tne  merits  of  collective  security  in  Asia.  But 
again,  no  exoiicit  Indian  encorsement  of  tne  conceot  was 
'ortncoming  —  an  oovious  oersonai  reouff  to  Bresnnev,  nnotner 
attemot  was  mace  curing  ;inrs.  Gancni’s  June  1976  visit  to  roscow, 
out  again  the  joint  declaration  failec  to  encorse  tne  conceot.  in 
fact,  ;^rs.  Sandhi  aopearec  to  throw  more  cole  water  on  tne  Soviet 
orooosal  oy  means  of  her  skillful  evasiveness  at  a  -vtoscow  oress 
conference: 

ft  corresooncent  asnec  about  holding  an  Asian  conference  on 

securicy  similar  to  tne  Helsinxi  conference^  The  Prime 

!»!inister  said  the  oroolems  of  Asia  are  exceecingiy  comolex. 

Everytning  snouid  be  cone  to  see  tnat  tnere  is  greater 

staoi 1 ity. . . She  oointed  out  that  security  aeoenos  on  many 

factors.  To  us,  the  most  imoortant  factor  now  is  staaiiity 

with  economic  strenoth.  Bilateral  and  multilateral  economic 
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coooeration  is  the  best  way  to  ensure  staoi 1 ity. 

Other  examoles  of  India’s  unwillingness  to  endorse  Soviet 
d idiomatic  initiatives  or  to  change  her  own  stance  in  resoonse  to 
Soviet  recuests  include  iview  Delhi’s  lonc-stancing  refusal  to  sign 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  cesoite  Soviet  urgings  that  it  ao 
so,  tne'  ^oersisting  differences  oetween  tne  two  countries  on  tne 
issue  of  declaring  the  Indian  Ocean  a  "zone  of  aeace"  free  of 
suoerdower  naval  rivalry,  and  the  cool  Indian  reaction  in  tne 

4.-^ 
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tne  term  "dig 

oowers"  to  Moscow 

anc 

wasn ington. 

-or  examole. 

cur 

ing  a  trio  to 

Canaca  in  iS7S  sne 

imo 

liec  tnat  tne 

Sov 1 et -Amer i can 

summits  mignt 

amount  to  a  oig-dower 

consoiracv  to 

carve  out  soneres  in  influence,  anc  sne  ceclarec  tnat  tne  only 
safecuarc  asainst  sucn  cic— power  necemony  was  for  smaller  nations 
to  stand  tocetPer.  CPI  leacer  Bhuaesn  Guota  mace  a  scathino 
attacK  on  •»'rs.  Gancni’s  statement,  anc  tne  Soviets  reoortecly 
were  reacy  to  call  uoon  their  Incian  friencs  to  mount  a  letter- 
writing  camaaidn  in  criticism. 

The  strixine  feature  surrounding  tnese  occasional  inco- 
Soviet  disagreements  is  tne  care  that  doth  sices  nave  taKen  to 
confine  their  frannest  excnances  to  orivate  meetings  anc  in 
otner  ways  to  limit  tne  damage  tnat  such  conflicts  inevitaclv 
imoose  on  the  relat lonsnio.  It  is  tnis  cuaiity,  ratner  tnan  tne 
unrealistic  exoectation  of  totally  convergent  interests,  that  is 
the  true  hallmark  of  "reliable  friencshio"  between  India  and  tne 
Soviet  union. 

Thus  India,  for  examole,  in  making  its  overtures  for  a 

reooening  of  relations  witn  Cnina,  was  always  careful  to 

emdhasize  in  ouolic  that  its  actions  were  not  intenced  to  cetract 

from  its  relations  with  t»loacow.  Tysicai  was  tne  statement  of 

Foreign  Minister  Vajpayee  in  Novemoer  1S77:  "in  seening  new 

friencs  we  nave  no  desire  to  abancon  triec  anc  oroven  friencs 
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witn  wnom  we  have  snarec  iceals  and  common  interests. "  More 


A  A 


recsriily,  in  "cne  context  of  Sovier-Incian  cisacr'semen'cs  over 

flf □naniS'can.  .rrs.  Sancni  referr'ec  ouoiicLv  to  atternots  tnat  were 

neinc  rnace  in  tne  areas  to  niisre present  Inco-£oviet  relations  or 

to  create  nusuncerstanc incs  oetween  tne  two.  "But  we  nave 

withstooc  all  sucn  attemots  anc  nave  constantly  striven  to 
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strenatnen  mutual  trust. "  Acoressina  tne  same  tneme,  tne  ieac 
editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  w.cely-circulatec  Soviet  foreign 
affairs  oeriocical  exolained  tnat  vnat  was  imoortant  was  not 
agreement  on  every  detail  but  closensss  in  oasic  aositions: 

The  social  systems  of  tne  u.S-S.^.  anc  India  ciffer  from 


each  other. 

It 

is  not 

surari sing 

tnen  that 

at 

t  imes 

differences 

of 

nuance 

are  to  ae 

ooservec 

in 

their 

assessments  of  some  international  arobiems.  But  in  vain  co 

tne  oaaonents  of  raaarochement  Between  tne  two  countries 

count  on  caaitalizing  on  this.  “he  irnaortant  tning  is  the 

identity  of  tneir  basic  aositions  of  arinciale,  tneir 

awareness  of  tne  sameness  of  tneir  funcamental  nistoricai 
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interests. . . . 


V 

A  major  element  that  is  aresent  in  Moscow’s  aaaroacn  to 
South  Asia,  and  utterly  lacking  in  tne  American  aolicy,  is  a 
sense  of  a  n^e^  to  seen  influence  in  the  region,  stemming  from  a 
aolicy  framework  that  sets  a  relatively  nign  oriority  on  the 
region.  We  have  seen  in  detail  now  this  Soviet  deaenoence  on 
India  nas  arocuced  a  greater  willingness  to  devote  a  steacy  flow 


of  resources  arc  c i olomat  ic  erercv  ■cowarc  oreservinc  .'^;oscow’ s 
razriST'  .arce  irvesirnerT:  ir  xie  Irco-Sovie-c  friercstzo.  “o  :.o3S 
its  s-carcinc  as  the  "reliaoie  frierc"  of  T:ne  ST:rorcesT:  recioral 
□ower  ir  Soutn  fisia  woulc  cost  j^loscow  heavily.  It  woulc  err  ail 
some  risK  to  its  security  in  a  oorcerinc  region  tnat  ootn 
of-ensive  arc  cefensive  value  in  tne  Soviet  conflict  witn  irs 
orimary  rival,  Cnina.  ihoscow*  s  suostan'cial  staKe  in  zne  existing 
crcer  in  Sou-jn  Asia  tnus  gives  it  an  interest  in  neioing  to 
stabilize  the  region  by  olaying  the  role  of  "reliaoie  frienc"  to 
Incia. 

The  United  States,  by  ccntrast,  has  cevelooec  very  little 
staxe  in  Soutn  Asia.  Its  interest  in  tne  region  nas  oeen  sooracic 

at  best  anc  is  usually  occasioned  by  a  tnreat  or  cnailenge  to  its 

interests  that  arises  in  an  acjacent  region  (Southeast  Asia  or 
the  Persian  Gulf  region).  American  attention  to  Incia  anc 
Paxistan  nas,  line  the  American  military  aic  orogram  in  tne 
region,  oeen  shut  on  anc  off  oer ioc ical ly,  in  resoonse  to 

soecific  crises  or  orovocat ions.  Having  not  neecec  Incia  (or 
Pakistan,  for  tne  most  oart)  in  the  oursuit  of  any  of  its  more 
vital  (^object  ives,  the  Unitec  States  has  hac  no  carticular 
incentive  to  estaoiisn  its  oresence  or  ceveloo  its  influence  in 
tne  suocont inent. 

Understancing  this  point  snould  nelo  us  to  avoic  being 
SiACaCised  by  the  substantial  Soviet  interest  and  oresence  in 

South  Asia  and  oy  tne  relatively  high  esteem  witn  wnich  moscow  is 
reoarcec  oy  the  states  of  the  reoion.  I'  ’micnt  also  nelo  us  to 
avoio  oeing  Soviet  oresence  in  South  Asia,  naving 
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seer!  ■c.'’at  roscow’ s  corisiceraole  irtve^^mBriZ  nas  oy  ric  rriearis  won 
''en  inorcinare  influence  on  rurnec  Incia  inuo  a  3U3oez  s-care.  ana 
t nat  mucn  of  tne  Sovier:  "victory"  over  tne  Lnitec  States  in  tne 
suoerDower  competition  in  tnis  region  nas  in  effect  oeen 
accomol isnec  Py  cefauit. 
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